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JINCE it is a natural ten- 
| dency for manufacturing 
industries to approach as 
closely as possible to the 
| source of raw materials, 
extensive development of flour milling in 
the larger wheat producing centers of 
South America was inevitable. Most of 
the republics in the southern continent 
are producers of wheat, but Chile and 
Argentina alone have a surplus. Chile’s 
exports of both wheat and flour are 
small, so that the world’s interests in 
South American milling and grain are 
principally centered in the Argentine. 

In the five years preceding the great 
war, Argentina’s annual exportation of 
wheat flour averaged 1,300,000 barrels. 
In 1918, 1,976,000 barrels were sent out 
into foreign commerce, and in the fol- 
lowing year the unprecedented total of 
3,094,000 barrels. This was accounted 
for largely by the war-famished condi- 
tion of Europe. There was a notable 
falling off in 1920, although the export 
figure of that year reached 1,937,000 bar- 
rels. In the year 1921, however, there 
was evident an almost complete cessation 
of post-war demand, and even a reaction 
toward a point far below the pre-war‘ 
normal, with the result that at the end 
of the first quarter only seventy-five 
thousand barrels had been exported, as 
against eight hundred and thirty thou- 
sand in the same period of the previous 
year. 

The Argentine milling industry has 
one permanent, if erratic, foreign mar- 
ket in the neighboring state of Brazil. 
Over a period of the past ten years 
Brazil’s annual importation from Ar- 
gentina has ranged from 411,000 to 1,- 
693,000 barrels. 

In normal times the European coun- 
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Flour Mills of the River Plate, Argentina 


FLOUR MILLING IN SOUTH AMERICA 
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tries that more or less depend upon Ar- 
gentina’s surplus wheat insist upon a 
far larger proportion of raw material 
than of flour. Argentine exports of 
wheat in 1920, for example, were twenty 
times the equivalent in exported flour, 
and in 1913 the proportion was twenty- 
five of wheat to one of the finished 
product. There is, nevertheless, a rap- 
idly growing home population to feed, 
and the Brazilian market promises to 
remain reasonably constant, so that the 
Argentine miller probably will continue 
to occupy a fairly respectable “place in 
the sun.” 

The growth of Argentina’s milling in- 
dustry has kept pace in general with the 
country’s development in the raising of 
wheat. Thirty years ago the republic 
was obliged to import both wheat and 
flour from the United States. In 1920, 
by way of returning the compliment, 
small consignments of wheat and flour 
from the Argentine were sold in the 
United States. 

A report on the period of most rapid 
growth in the Argentine milling indus- 
try, prepared by the Cémara Gremial de 
Molineros, which is the southern repub- 
lic’s “Millers’ National Federation,” gives 
some interesting details. Eighteen years 


ago, according to this source of informa-- 


tion, when the port of Buenos Aires was 
being built, there arose the idea of utiliz- 
ing waste lands, reclaimed from the Riv- 
er Plate, as sites for mills and eleva- 
tors. This -was a brilliant plan, as sub- 
sequently proved. 

At the end of 1906 there had been 
built, under this arrangement, six huge 
flour mills, which have attained interna- 
tional renown as the “Mills of the River 


Plate.” The operating company does 
business under the extensive name of 
“Sociedad Anonima Molinos Harineros y 
Elevadores de Granos,” which maintains 
a practical monopoly of Argentina’s ex- 
port flour trade. 

The daily capacity of these six mills 
at Buenos Aires is eleven thousand bar- 
rels. The largest plant produces about 
five thousand, and the others vary from 
five hundred upward. They were con- 
structed by a Belgian millfurnishing 
company, and are equipped with British, 
German and Swiss machinery, electrical- 
ly driven. There is a group of enormous 
elevators adjacent to the mills, owned 
or operated by the same company. Their 
capacity is nearly four million bushels. 
They are all on the waterfront, and are 
equipped with machinery for rapid un- 
loading from tributary railway lines and 
for equally rapid loading of the vessels 
that moor alongside. 

In addition to the Buenos Aires mills 
the “Sociedad Anonima Molinos Harine- 
ros y Elevadores de Granos” owns mills 
at Tres Arroyos, Tandil, Pringles, Cér- 
doba, San Francisco, Nogoya and Mar 
del Plata, Argentina, and at Monte- 
video, Uruguay’ These cities are cen- 
ters of practically all the chief wheat 
growing and exporting districts. 

The great mills of the River Plate 
are the culminating expression of Ar- 


_gentina’s milling progress, which had a 


modest beginning in the early years of 
Spanish occupation. The meager his- 
torical records have been compiled by 
the Argentine department of commerce 
and industry into the following story: 
“Owing to the great distance and the 
small means of communication, the early 


immigrants to Argentina had to rely 
upon their own resources for the most 
necessary articles of subsistence, and 
through this circumstance the first flour 
mill was established. The exact date is 
not known, the most ancient official date 
referring to the year 1585. 

“The date of the first mill erected in 
the province of Buenos Aires is not 
known, but it is estimated that it was 
founded about the year 1597, owing to 
small quantities of flour being exported 
from that province to the coast of Brazil 
in that year. During the long colonial 
period, conspicuous for the manner in 
which the government constantly de- 
barred the commerce of its new colonies, 
the flour industry developed very slowly, 
notwithstanding the increasing popula- 
tion. At length, the cultivation of wheat 
extended and the milling of flour in- 
creased beyond the necessities of the local 
consumption, leaving a surplus for export 
to the adjacent provinces or neighboring 
countries. 

“Trading in wheat and flour having 
been initiated in this form, it was not, 
however, carried on in a steady manner, 
owing to the fluctuations of the crops, 
which, although abundant one year, were 
so small another that the output was 
not sufficient to meet the local require- 
ments, this scarceness at times causing 
such high prices that disturbances arose 
among the inhabitants and the authori- 
ties at times prohibited the export of 
flour. The intervention of the authori- 
ties was not confined to the crops, but 
was also extended to the mills. In 1607 
the authorities of the city of Buenos 
Aires requested the governor to pro- 
hibit the departure from the country of 
certain individuals who had constructed 
a windmill, because they were the only 
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persons who understood the working of 
same. ; 

“In the colonial period the mills were 
of rudimentary construction, with limit- 
ed capacity. They ground the wheat by 
means of stones horizontally arranged 
and worked by the wind, animal force 
or hydraulic power supplied by water- 
falls. The product was of inferior qual- 
ity. After the new political situation 
created on the declaration of independ- 
ence in 1810 the flour industry fluctuated 
constantly, and was in reality a continu- 
ation of the former period. During this 
time, however, countries which had flour 
for export soon took advantage of the 
freedom in trading which the new politi- 
cal outlook had established, and shipped 
their flour to Argentina, where they found 
a ready market on account of the better 
quality and cheaper prices of their 
products. 

“In the statistical registry of the prov- 
ince of Buenos Aires it is recorded that 
in 1855 there were in the province ninety- 
eight horse mills and one mill worked by 
hydraulic power, and that in the city of 
Buenos Aires the number of mills 
amounted to three, one of which must 
have been the first to be worked by 
steam, being built in 1845. 

“With the creation of the Esperanza 
colony in the province of Santa Fe in 
1856, agricultural colonization was _ ini- 
tiated, and cultivation of crops on a 
great scale began. The increased out- 
put of wheat, however, failed to stop 
the importation of flour. In 1862, two 
thousand seven hundred tons of flour 
and about fifteen thousand tons of wheat 
arrived at the port of Buenos Aires. In 
1870, 7,173 tons of flour were imported, 
the greater part of which came from 
Brazil, Chile, the United States, Uru- 
guay, France and England. ‘The first na- 
tional census, which was taken in 1869, 
showed that the number of people em- 
ployed in the milling industry was four 
hundred and sixty-seven millers and 
thirty-seven tahoneros (men employed in 
horse mills). 

“In 1878, exports commenced to ac- 
quire importance, the annual shipments 
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amounting to more or less the same 
quantity until 1889. « In 1891, the republic 
really became an exporting country and 
succeeded in placing its flour on the 
Brazilian market, which is at: present its 
chief consumer.” 

In 1895 there were six hundred and 
fifty-nine mills in Argentina, distributed 
over the whole wheat growing territory 
and in close contact with local consump- 
tion. By 1913 the number had been re- 
duced to four hundred and eight, and 
today there are scarcely more than three 
hundred and eighty, not all of them 
operating. This illustrates a persistent 
tendency toward centralization of the in- 
dustry into large plants at the more im- 
portant terminals, 

Two thirds of Argentina’s mills were 
operating in 1920, the latest year for 
which official statistics are available, and 
their output was 10,422,384 barrels. The 
total milling capacity of the three hun- 
dred and eighty flour mills registered 
with the government was 25,014,180 bar- 
rels. 

In 1917, the operating flour mills were 
distributed according to provinces and 
territories as follows: federal capital, 
seven; Buenos Aires, fifty-four; Santa 
Fe, twenty-five; Cérdoba, sixteen; Entre 
Rios, thirty-one; Corrientes, one; Tucu- 
man, one; Mendoza, ten; San Juan, 
twenty; San Luis, one; Santiago del 
Estero, seven; La Rioja, eight; Salta, 
fifteen; Jujuy, seven; Catamarca, four- 
teen; Pampa Central, three; Chubut, 
two; Neuquén, four; Rio Negro, two; 
Misiones, four. 

The larger of the milling companies, 
aside from the “Sociedad Anonima,” are 
Minetti y Cia., of Rosario, with branches 
in Buenos Aires, Tucuman, and Mendoza, 
and mills at Devoto, Leones, Marcos 
Juares, and Rufino; and Werner & Com- 
pany (The Phenix), with mills at Villa 
Maria, Casilda, Melincue, Venado Tuer- 
to, and Rio Cuarto. A large flour mill 
owned by Vignolo & Cia., at Avellaneda, 
known as the Molino Central, and valued 
at about half a million dollars, was de- 
stroyed by fire during the last year. 

Argentine mills have had to struggle, 
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A Corner of the San Cristobal Milling Co.’s Plant at Santiago, Chile 


in recent years, with an ambitious pro- 
gramme of flour milling in Brazil. Sev- 
eral large plants have been established 
in Rio de Janeiro and other Brazilian 
ports, depending upon imported Argen- 
tine wheat for their raw material. To 
further the interests of this industry, 
Brazil created differential customs tar- 
iffs for wheat and flour, and accorded 
privileges to North American flour, to 
the prejudice pf that of Argentine 
origin. No amount of political pressure 
appears to be capable of removing 


Chilean-Made Flour Awaiting Distribution from the Docks at Antofagasta 


these discriminations, and the Argentine 
mills have resigned themselves to the 
loss of a considerable portion of what 
was formerly a much more profitable 
market. 

In addition to this, the industry has 
had its troubles with the government. 
In May, 1915, the president prohibited 
the export of wheat and flour, as a war- 
time measure. There was some relaxa- 
tion of this decree, but in 1917 the pro- 
hibition was again enforced. 


(Continued on page 267.) 
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“Well, sir,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 
Mills, “I had a right good laugh the other day. There's a 
little runt that runs a kind of feed an‘ flour place up to Pos- 
sum Run an’ buys a little somethin’ from us onct in a while, 
F an’ lately he’s been doin’ a right,smart tradin’. 

® Well, a lot of us crick millers was talkin’ 
; one day an’ somebody said somethin’ 
about this feller an’ danged ef it didn’t 
turn out he had a slew of stuff bought from 
I. Red Sawyer, o Leg Green, 
Granby, Hy. Gallup an’ from about a 
dlozen other mills clean up to Lit 
=Cummins on Four Mile Creek; 
=an’ every dern fool one of us was 
pettin’ him up and givin’ him 
S credit an’ keepin’ his business 
ind of secret to ourselves, while the 
whole endurin’ time the plague-took 
4 Py rascal was playin’ us for suckers hopin’ 
_.the market would go up an’ he’d make a killin’. An’ 
ef it didn’t, he figgered none of us wouldn’t lose enough so's 
we'd be mad an’ go to any lawin’ an’ hell-raisin’ about it.” 


ncle Joe 








HALF A CENTURY 

There is something rather awesome in 
one aspect of a publication which has 
reached a respectable age and shows evi- 
dence that it will probably continue to 
exist for many years to come. The 
thought persists in obtruding itself upon 
the mind of its editor, sometimes at the 
most inopportune and incongruous mo- 
ments. It is the familiar suggestion of 
the permanence of the thing, as com- 
pared with the transitory existence of 
the individual. The object, a picture, a 
book, some jewel or token, remains, 
practically unaffected by the passage of 
time, except perhaps to increase in value, 
while those who made it, or had associa- 
tion with it, are long since gone and 
possibly forgotten. 

So it is with the publication; the con- 
crete expression of the thoughts of many 
men, first put upon paper, then trans- 
lated into type and finally printed. Men 
come and go, but the thing*itself con- 
tinues. In it there remains that which 
was best in the work done by those who 
labored to make it better, but they 
themselves have passed on. It surveys 
the passing throng of mere mortals, and 
records its comments on them and their 
acts. There stands upon the printed 
page the obituary of one prominent in 
its field of observation, and the same 
medium will, in time, likewise tell of the 
passing of the writer of the obituary and 
of those who may succeed him. 

It alone stays; those who afforded ma- 
terial for its pages, who, in their day 
and generation, made their contribution 
to the world’s work and those who told 
the story of their achievements alike 
pass. The yellowing pages of the old 
files bear witness to the human tide that 
came and went in days past, and the 
latest issue contains the same serial 
brought up to date, yet never finished, 
continuing on as long as human achieve- 
ment is of sufficient interest to human 
kind to justify and repay the printing 
of its annals. The consciousness that 
the very hand that writes these lines 
will, some day, sooner or later, lie cold 


and lifeless, and the hand of another 
write some comment on the fact, some 
summary of the life that has gone, to 
appear in all probability in these col- 
umns, gives a sort of grim humor to the 
theme. 

Fifty years of continuous existence 
gives The Northwestern Miller some 
claim to distinction in the matter of 
age, and a reasonable assurance that it 
may expect to exist for years to come. 
It will reach this milestone in its history 
next year and, after giving the matter 
much consideration, it has come to the 
conclusion that the event should be com- 
memorated in a fitting and appropriate 
manner, since it marks not only half a 
century of journalistic effort, but also 
am equal period of development in the 
milling industry, which covers its growth 
from the grist mill era to that of the 
time of merchant milling on the largest 
scale known in history. 

In casting about for the best way in 
which to celebrate its birthday, it has 
finally decided that the only natural ex- 
pression of a publication, and the only 
one that will be permanent, is in’ the 
form of print. Therefore it has deter- 
mined to publish, some time during the 
year 1923, the exact date being not yet 
settled upon, an extra issue, to be called 
The Anniversary Number, in which it 
will attempt to present to its public a 
class journal which shall, in every re- 
spect, far surpass anything ever pro- 
‘duced in the quality of its contents, in 
its artistic and typographical beauty, 
and in its real value as a lasting exposi- 
tion of the character and importance of 
the industry it represents. 

The task which The Northwestern Mill- 
er has thus undertaken is not an easy 
one. Nearly twenty years ago, in 1904, 
it issued its last Holiday Number, which 
still holds the. record as the finest issue 
of a trade journal which the world has 
ever known. An examination of the 
pages of this beautiful number, copies 
of which are still carefully preserved 
by many of its readers, will fully ex- 
plain the position it reached and still 


maintains. Because it did not feel con- 
fident that it could do anything better, 
The Northwestern Miller has not at- 
tempted a Holiday Number since that 
time. It will be very difficult to excel 
this record, but The Anniversary Num- 
ber must and will register a decided ad- 
vance, and to this end no effort or ex- 
penditure will be spared. 

In announcing thus far in advance its 
intention of producing in 1923, after a 
lapse of nineteen years, another notable 
extra number, The Northwestern Miller 
commits itself to an undertaking which 
it realizes to be of very serious propor- 
tions, and one that would not be justified 
by a less important event than the com- 
ing of the fiftieth anniversary of its 
birth and all that this connotes in the 
history of the milling industry. So enor- 
mously has the cost advanced since 1904 
in every item that goes into the produc- 
tion of such a number, that the invest- 
ment necessary to secure the result de- 
termined upon will be very large, but 
this is the least of the difficulties to be 
encountered. 

An infinite amount of work in securing 
literary and artistic contributions of the 
highest character will be necessary, and 
in this the assistance of artists and 
authors in both Kurope and America will 
be enlisted. A feature of The Anni- 
versary Number will naturally be its his- 
torical survey of the industry during 
the period commemorated, necessitating 
a vast amount of research. The number 
must be made not only beautiful and 
interesting, but of solid merit and real 
worth as a record of trade progress and 
achievement. 

So great is the work involved. that the 
time which will elapse before the date of 
publication is barely enough to accom- 
plish the task. Already considerable 
progress has been made. The designs 
for the covers are now being drawn by 
Mr. H. Cassiers, of Brussels, Belgium, 
whose exquisitely beautiful work on the 
last Holiday Number will be recalled. 
Preliminary sketches for these have been 
submitted and approved. They will be 
printed in colors. Mr. H. M. Brock and 
Mr. Cecil Aldin, the English artists, have 
accepted commissions for illustrations. 
Among the American artists who have 
consented to contribute to this number 
are Messrs. Oliver Herford, Vernon 
Howe Bailey and E. W. Kemble. Fur- 
ther attractions will be announced later. 

In due time, by means of advertise- 
ments and circulars, The Northwestern 
Miller will ask for the co-operation of 
all members of the industry who are dis- 
posed to assist it in the production of a 
publication which shall appropriately 
represent to the world, in a permanent 
form and an attractive manner, the in- 
dustrial importance and the great de- 
velopment of flour milling and kindred 
interests. Such co-operation can, of 
course, only be expressed in advertising, 
of which it is intended to make The An- 
niversary Number the most valuable and 
beautiful medium ever produced in the 
world. 

Meantime this is merely intended as a 
preliminary notice of the intention of 
The Northwestern Miller, so that those 
who may be interested and who may 
contemplate the use of the advertising 
space available in The Anniversary Num- 
ber may be advised in advance, give the 
matter consideration, and be prepared 
later to take such action as they may 
deem desirable, in view of the rare op- 
portunity this extra issue will offer to 
the trade. 
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CHEERFUL COMPARISONS 


A bad business year cannot, of course, 
be converted into a good one merely by 
calling it so, but to a considerable ex- 
tent the condition of trade is purely 
relative, and a year which may seem ut- 
terly discouraging when compared with 
its immediate predecessor acquires a fair 
amount of brightness if a comparison is 
made with earlier records. The twelve 
months just ended unquestionably saw a 
vast amount of real financial trouble in 
American industry, but they likewise 
witnessed an enormous amount of worry 
which resulted from comparisons be- 
tween 1921 and 1920. Many a man, and 
many a business enterprise, was plunged 
in gloom because of the manifest inabil- 
ity to live up to the abnormal standard 
of the preceding year or two, although 
the level reached and maintained was 
materially higher than anything which 
pre-war years had made possible. 

In facing the present situation, it is 
desirable to separate the real from the 
more or less imaginary evils, and to 
make comparisons which are reasonable 
in order to determine what to expect 
from the future. So far as flour mill- 
ing is concerned, such a distinction is 
not difficult to make, and yet, to judge 
by the gloomy talk of a great many mill- 
ers, the failure of the year 1921 to equal 
1920 and 1919 in profitable activity is 
commonly regarded as a reason for 
amazed sorrow, whereas it was entirely 
to be expected. Moreover, a comparison 
of the year’s record with that of the 
period just before the war shows that in 
many respects the milling industry is 
much better off than it could reasonably 
have expected to be at the end of the 
same seven years if no war had inter- 
vened. . 

As an illustration, it is almost impos- 
sible to find a miller who does not talk 
as if the flour export trade were quite 
dead. That flour shipments abroad in 
1921 showed a great falling off from 
the abnormally high records of 1919 and 
1920 is undeniable, but it is utterly un- 
reasonable to compare a year of return- 
ing normality with a period of complete 
dislocation of all ordinary activities. 
The comparison that really tells the truth 
is between the events of 1921 and those 
of the years just preceding the war. 

In the five years from 1909 through 
1913, the United States exported an- 
nually an average of a little less than 
ten and a half million barrels of flour; 
in 1921 it exported over seventeen mil- 
lions. As compared with 1910 the gain 
was a hundred and three per cent; the 
advance over the best of the five years, 
1913, was about forty per cent. More 
important still, the five years just be- 
fore the war represented the lowest 
point in a steady decline of the flour ex- 
port trade; the average from 1904 to 
1908 was over thirteen million barrels, 
and for the five years before that near- 
ly nineteen millions. In other words, 
the flour export trade was going steadi- 
ly downhill when the war suddenly 
created new foreign markets for Ameri- 
can flour, and while some of these mar- 
kets have since been lost, their place has 
been taken by others, the net result be- 
ing a seventy per cent gain in the total 
volume of export business done. 

The war gave an enormous impetus to 
wheat production in the United States, 
with the result that in 1921 the millers 
had a crop of seven hundred and ninety- 
five million bushels to draw from, fol- 
lowing a 1920 crop of over eight hundred 
millions. The average wheat crop for 
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the five years preceding the war was 
six hundred and eighty-six million bush- 
els; the largest crop harvested during 
the period was smaller than the smallest 
crop produced since 1917. 

One of the complaints most frequently 
heard is to the effect that bread con- 
sumption has fallen off. The average 
annual flour production of the United 
States from 1909 to 1913 was in the 
neighborhood ‘of a hundred and eight 
million barrels; in 1921 it was over a 
hundred and twenty millions. The war, 
and particularly the short crop years of 
1916 and 1917, taught the American peo- 
ple not to waste bread, but taught also 
the lesson embodied in the phrase, 
“Bread will .win the war.” Never be- 
fore had the public learned the true 
value of bread as in the days when the 
world’s attention was centered on saving 
it for victory. 

It is frequently claimed that flour 
prices in 1921 were discouragingly low 
in relation to the price of wheat. In the 
five years just before the war an average 
price for cash Number 1 northern wheat 
in Minneapolis was one dollar and four 
cents a bushel, and the average price 
for patent flour was five dollars and 
twenty cents a barrel; in other words, 
a barrel of patent flour cost just five 
times as much as a bushel of wheat of 
the highest grade. In 1921 the corre- 
sponding figures were a dollar and fifty- 
three cents for wheat and eight dollars 
and seventy-six cents for flour, the bar- 
rel of flour thus costing as much as five 
and three quarters bushels of Number 1 
northern wheat. Increased production 
costs, of course, fully accounted for this 
added margin, but many millers talk as 
if the ratio had not increased at all, but 
had actually declined. 

If one opens almost anywhere a vol- 
ume of The Northwestern Miller pub- 
lished during the years from 1909 to 
1913, it will be found that “the flour 
market is inactive, buyers holding back 
for lower prices,’ and that “the export 
trade is practically dead.” Periodically, 
of course, there were bursts of buying 
and milling activity, just as in Septem- 
ber and October of 1921, but the gloomi- 
est reports from the year just ended can 
be closely paralleled from any of the 
years before the war. 

President Harding has created a 
phrase which has gained much currency 
in his repeated remarks about “a return 
to normalcy.” Most people seem to 
think that this refers to the conditions 
of the pre-war years as applied to every- 
body else’s business, but to the abnormal 
days of 1919 and 1920 in so far as it re- 
lates to their own. Of course there is 
no such thing as “normalcy” in industry, 
any more than there is in the dictionary, 
but the phrase has at least the value of 
suggesting a comparison with the years 
before the war rather than with those 
when conditions were such as to make 
all comparisons meaningless. 

The milling industry during 1921 had 
plenty of real troubles to worry about, 
most of them growing out of the appall- 
ing losses sustained during the phenome- 
nal decline in wheat and other prices. 
These things were not matters of com- 
parison, but were concrete calamities, 
which in a few cases proved disastrous, 
but which in most instances have been 
survived. On top of them a great many 
millers piled a mass of purely relative 
evils, based solely on unreasonable and 
short-sighted comparisons, and it is small 
wonder if the conibined load proved a 
staggering burden. 

The prospects for the present year are 
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still uncertain, and in many cases far 
from bright, but if the trade will stop 
thinking of the war and post-war years, 
and will look back to the period preced- 
ing 1914, it will discover that it has 
many things to be thankful for. It will 
see that domestic flour consumption has 
materially increased, that the export 
trade in flour has not only ceased to de- 
cline but has enormously advanced, and 
that the country’s wheat production has 
materially grown. 





FLOUR STANDARDIZATION 

There is no doubt that the mania for 
standardization has, in many cases, been 
carried to extremes. The word “stand- 
ardize” is a good one, but, like many 
another good word, once it becomes the 
shibboleth of the theorist, it is merciless- 
ly overworked. 

Millers have good cause to distrust the 
activity of government officials when it 
is directed toward their products. In 
the past they have been badly treated as 
a result of such interference. Not in- 
telligent co-operation for the joint bene- 
fit of the public and the industry has 
been the policy of these officials, but 
ignorant coercion and ruthless, opinion- 
ated persecution. 

This was the case when the late James 
Wilson was secretary of agriculture, and 
insisted upon forcing goose wheat on the 
industry as a substitute for standard 
flour-making grain; when Professor 
Carleton, backed by the government, con- 
ducted the propaganda in favor of his 
favorite wheat which resulted in so much 
and such lasting damage to the crop of 
the Northwest, and when Dr. Wiley used 
all the authority of his official position 
to discredit white flour and encourage 
the consumption of an inferior product 
because he himself fancied it, being pos- 
sessed of a depraved taste in bread. 

Remembering the long years during 
which the food-faddist and the crack- 
brained theorist ruled supreme in Wash- 
ington and used their authority to harass 
and annoy the milling industry, it is not 
strange that many millers distrust all 
official efforts to standardize flour; the 
burnt child dreads the fire. 

While this antipathy toward any form 
of governmental activity directed toward 
flour is quite natural under the circum- 
stances, yet millers will be well advised 
not stubbornly and unreasonably to op- 
pose official innovations from mere 
prejudice or dislike of the idea because 
it is new. 

In the first place, the spirit in which 
present-day government officials are pro- 
ceeding is not the same as that which 
actuated those who are so well remem- 
bered for their pernicious and domineer- 
ing activity. They ask for information 
and co-operation, and they desire to 
formulate no rulings that are unreason- 
able or that will work a hardship upon 
millers. Least of all do they desire to 
discourage individuality, or to lessen the 
value of private brands or processes of 
milling. Of their good faith in this re- 
spect there can be no doubt. 

To a certain extent standardization of 
flour is inevitable. If the national gov- 
ernment does not undertake it, the gov- 
ernments of various states are bound to 
do so. This would cause infinite confu- 
sion and complication, and it is far bet- 
ter to have a national determination, rea- 
sonably and properly arrived at, than a 
variety of local decisions unscientifically 
and arbitrarily made. ° 

It is certainly desirable to meet the 
government half way in its efforts to 
arrive at a definite understanding of the 


question; to give co-operation, advice, 
counsel and practical information to 
those who in good faith seek it prepara- 
tory to action. 

The time has passed when any indus- 
try can successfully maintain that the 
government has no right to interfere in 
its.affairs. The government increasingly 
concerns itself with the business of the 
individual; the public demands it, and 
whether the individual likes it or not, he 
is obliged to submit to supervision and 
regulation. If he will cheerfully co- 
operate, it is possible for him to insure 
that this will be reasonable, fair, and in 
a measure protective of his just rights 
as well as those of the consumer. 

The wise course is to meet these move- 
ments as they arise, not in a spirit ‘of 
dogged opposition, based on a reaction- 
ary conception of the government’s prop- 
er functions, but with an open mind and 
a sincere desire to bring about any re- 
form which will be for the public wel- 
fare, which in the end is also the welfare 
of the individual. 

The following communication on the 
subject of flour standardization reflects 
the private views of Mr. M. F. Lauro, 
a well-known flour chemist of New York. 
The Northwestern Miller does not agree 
with all of them, but prints them be- 
cause they may be of interest to its 
readers. 

New York, Nov. 28, 1921. 
Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: Your occasional comments on the 
problem of standards as regards flour 
and millfeed are the most sensible that I 
have read on that subject from authori- 
tative sources. They show The North- 
western Miller to be the type of a pro- 
gressive paper that isn’t putting any 
stones in the way of progress, and that 
can see further ahead than its own nose. 

No doubt exists that sooner or later 
the entire flour and feed question is go- 
ing to be settled. Standards are abso- 
lutely necessary to place trading on a 
legitimate and scientific basis, so that 
quality may sell at a premium and the 
buying public be protected from fraud 
and misrepresentation. 

As the matter stands now, it is a cat- 
in-the-bag proposition. The seller may 
sell anything; “caveat emptor,” as the 
saying goes. The miller has his own way 
about it. He is the only one entitled to 
define his products, and whether the pub- 
lic likes it or not, it has to stand for it. 
Unless the consumer or jobber has 
bought on sample or on certain chemical 
specifications, he has absolutely no 
chance for redress, if the fancy patent 
turns out to be a clear. He has to prove 
the producer wrong and, judging from 
the court cases I have attended, has as 
much chance to emerge successful as 
the proverbial snowball from hades. 

Buying on brand offers the poorest 
kind of protection. The buyer has to 
take the mill’s word for it, anyway. This 
sort of dealing may hold good for nor- 
mal times, though there is no guaranty 
of that, but under certain conditions the 
reputation that backs the brand is not 
worth a continental. The use of faith 
in continuous business transactions is too 
risky a policy to pursue. 

It is one of the seven world-wonders 
why so important a business as that of 
flour and its byproducts is conducted on 
such a haphazard and meaningless basis. 
A man can go out in the market to buy 
apples, say Grade “A” Baldwin, and 
know in advance exactly what he is going 
to «get, ie. apples, hand-picked, free 
from all manner of disease, bruise and 
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rot, full and uniformly colored, and not 
less than two and one half inches. in 
diameter. In many other commodities he 
is assured of definite content and qual- 
ity. The reason for certain fruits from 
the West finding favor in the eyes of 
the public out East, and winning patron- 
age over similar products from the East 
nearer home, is the fact that the western 
producers have banded together in fruit 
growers’ ° associations, made definite 
grades.and sizes for their products, and 
thus eliminated inferior competition. 

When the miller, the baker and the 
intermediates are at odds, it is then the 
proper time for the government to step 
in, call together the best minds of each 
kind, and with the chemists formulate 
reasonable and practical definitions of 
existing: trade terms in language that can 
be understood by all, without taking any- 
body’s word for the meaning. This is 
another way of stating that flour and 
feed be so standardized that the limit set 
for each trade term or grading be rea- 
sonably wide and elastic enough to in- 
clude normal values, allowance made for 
the effect of climatic and soil conditions. 
Besides the physical characteristics, these 
values should be expressed in terms of 
ash, protein, etc., so that such figures are 
possible of duplication anywhere. There 
will then be no uncertainty as hereto- 
fore as to what is meant by patent, 
straight or clear, standard middlings, 
shorts, mixed feed, etc. 

Any action by the government in re- 
gard to flour standards isn’t going to 
force any change in the milling process, 
nor is it going to disgorge pet secrets 
or formulas, or throw out of the market 
any recognized and reputable product. 
It is not going to hurt the miller any 
more than federal grading of wheat in- 
jured the farmers, four years ago, when 
it had to fight their determined and vig- 
orous opposition. 

On the contrary, it is going to help 
him. In grading definitely that which 
hitherto has had little meaning and less 
sense, it will call things by their right 
names. As The Northwestern Miller so 
aptly states the case, “every product 
shall be marketed for what it actually 
is.” No more of this “fancy patent,” 
“cut straight,” “export clear,’ and 
“eighty per cent patent” humbug. Such 
terms will be qualified by more definite 
adjectives, and what is more to the point, 
by figures that can be verified with rea- 
sonable accuracy any time anywhere. 
The producer can keep on giving the 
same high quality, but he cannot go be- 
low a certain minimum quality. 

Therefore this is going to hurt the 
tricky trader. The honest miller will be 
protected from injury by dishonest com- 
petition, by inferior goods, just as the 
state growers’ associations by their own 
standards help to protect themselves. 

The establishment of federal grades 
simplifies matters. It eliminates conflict- 
ing and annoying state and local require- 
ments as to feed and flour, places the 
trade on a uniform, stable and progres- 
sive basis, makes for superior quality by 
the incéntive to market proper goods and 
better goods each time, and inspires con- 
fidence in the buying public. As for the 
baker and the consumer, they get the 
protection that they so earnestly fought 
for all these years. 

Thanking you very kindly for the ex- 
pression of my thoughts upon so vital a 
subject, and in admiration for your many 
splendid editorials, I am 

Very truly yours, 
M. F. Lavno. 
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The am week has seen little change 
in the flour market, beyond a slight in- 
crease in inquiry and possibly a little 
more active buying. The American Re- 
lief Administration, which is quite inde- 
pendent of the Purchasing Commission 
for Russian Relief, has made consider- 
able purchases of hard wheat clears, and 
is apparently continuing in the market 
for more, though in a somewhat obscure 
fashion. Anything which will relieve the 
millers of their present burden of un- 
salable clears is most welcome. The 
Purchasing Commission for Russian Re- 
lief is, of course, limited in its activities 
by the terms of the law as 
$20,000,000 for the purchase of corn, see 
grain and so on, but the American Re- 
lief Administration can buy whatever it 
has funds to pay for. 

Otherwise, the export trade is feature- 
less, and the domestic market is without 
activity. Buyers have ceased to grow 
excited over slight upward fluctuations 
of wheat, and listen to alarming stories 
of the winter wheat crop with apathy. 
Meanwhile, flour prices have shown little 
real change for the past quarter of a 
year. The range since the middle of 
October for patents, using the average 
index figures compiled twice each week 
by The Northwestern Miller, has been 
only about 50c. The tendency, of course, 
has been downward, but the past week 
showed an advance of about 10c from 
the low point reached shortly after the 
holidays. 

Millfeed, after its extraordinary up- 
ward run during November and De- 
cember, when bran advanced over $1 a 
week, has been slow and weak, prices 
quoted on Jan. 17 averaging about $1 per 
ton lower than at the beginning of the 
month. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 
eastern: 





Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Se WF veb needs $7.40 $6.60 $6.35 
ae, BO wececcus 7.30 6.50 6.20 
TOR. @ cevcceges 7.40 6.75 6.30 
BOG, | ccccccscs 7.85 7.00 6.50 
Oe eee 7.85 7.00 6.60 
Oct. 1. 8.60 7.45 6.95 
Sept. 1 8.70 7.55 7.05 
AUB 1 cccccesic 9.40 7.50 7.00 
July 1 ...ccceeee 9.15 7.90 7.35 
BORO A cocevase 10.05 9.05 8.60 
.  §§ eee 8.45 7.90 7.30 
PG ae 8.85 8.30 8.30 
March 1 ...... ° 9.60 9.35 9.55 
WOR, 3 vcccsvcee 9.50 9.2 9.75 
TOR. S ccvvceses 10.15 9.80 10.10 


The following table gives an approxi- 


mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 
Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

$4.50 $4.50 $4.55 

4.5 4.50 4.55 

4.75 4.75 4.65 

4.80 4.70 4.80 

5.25 5.20 5.10 

6.05 * 6.86 5.50 

6.20 5.90 5.55 

6.70 6.00 5.45 

6.75 6.20 5.65 

7.05 7.00 6.35 

6.00 5.90 5.70 

6.00 5.90 6.30 

6.80 6.95 7.25 

6.85 7.00 7.20 

7.30 7.35 7.35 





An approximate average quotation for 








bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Jan. 17 
was $27.75 per ton, which compares with 
the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 


Sam, 6 cccovecs $28.76 June 1 ....... $22.65 
Dee, 1 Jcccces 24.36 May 1 ........ 22.65 
Mov. 1 wccccons 38.66. April 2 .coccce 25.85 
Oat. 2 ccccceese 19.36 March 1 ...... 28.70 
Sept. 1 ..cccocs 19.70 Web. 1 ..cccees 32.75 
ADS, Eb cccccecse 21.00 Jan. 2 ....+.+- 33.25 
Tay TU cccccscs 30.60 Dec, 1 ......2: 37.75 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard 
Spring winter winter 
Jan, 8-14 ........ 42 64 38 
POM, Bab sccccdcce 33 47 36 
December average 38 55 40 
November av’ge.. 563 63 46 
October average... 69 84 63 
September av’ge.. 67 85 58 
August average... 658 94 66 
July average .... 47 78 49 
June average .... 40 60 34 
May average .... 43 49 29 
April average ... 44 61 33 
March average... 45 62 37 
February average. 45 52 39 
January average... 44 50 35 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Jan, 18.) 
Toronto.—Bran and shorts advanced 
$2 ton, making the former $28 and lat- 
ter $30, in mixed cars with flour. 


Nasuvitte.—Flour situation not ma- 
terially changed since Friday. Fair cur- 
rent demand. Millfeed in fair demand. 


Co.tumsus.—No apparent interest man- 
ifested in flour business so far this week, 
except for some small job lots. Feed 
in fair demand. 


Puitaperpu1aA.—F lour steady, but buy- 
ers lack confidence and operate only 
for immediate needs. Millfeed in small 
supply and firm, but quiet. 


BattimorE.—F lour firm and more ac- 
tive. Considerable business bein — 
on the quiet in all grades, at unchan 
prices. Feed steady and quiet. 


Boston.—Better inquiry for flour, with 
more business reported in small way. 
Prices 10@165c higher on spring and 25c 
on hard and soft winter patents, with 
straights and clears unchanged. Miill- 
feed quiet, with no material change in 
prices. 


Cuicaco.—No material change in con- 
ditions. One mill reports increased buy- 
ing by both cracker manufacturers and 
ober. Brokers find business generally 
slow. Prices up 10@20c on most grades. 
Feed 50c higher, and demand somewhat 
slower. 


Sr. Louis—Flour trade generally re- 
mains dull and inactive. Some scattered 
sales reported to domestic trade. Ex- 
port demand quiet, but sale of clears 
pending with American Relief Adminis- 
tration. Millfeed steady. Offerings 
light and demand quiet. 


Mitwavukee.—Flour trade slow and 
spotty, but assuming slightly increased 
volume as necessities grow. Prices nomi- 
nally firm to 25c bbl higher. Rye flour 
more active, but demand hand to mouth. 
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Soft | 


Millfeed nominally un- 
Demand 


Prices firm. 
changed, but tendency easier. 
fair, supply light. 

Kansas Crry.—Dull and settled grain 
markets are echoed in sluggish demand 
for flour. There is a fair current de- 
mand for established brands, but little 
inquiry from larger trade. Much of the 
business is for quick shipment. Sales- 
men report low stocks and evident neces- 
sity for replenishment. 





DEATH OF SCOTT LOGAN 

Scott Logan, one of the pioneer mill- 
ers of Iowa, died Jan. 9, aged 70 years, 
in a hospital at Sheldon, following an 
operation. Mr. Logan was president of 
the Scott Logan Milling Co. at Sheldon. 
He was prominent in the milling and 
grain business there for upwards of 30 
sae being owner and operator of the 

rairie Queen and Big 4 flour mills. He 
also owned and operated a line of eleva- 
tors in South Dakota and Iowa. 

Mr. Logan is survived by his widow, 
two daughters and two sons. He re- 
tired from active business in August, 
1920. In addition to his milling and 
grain interests, he was actively identified 
with real estate and farming operations. 
It was due chiefly to his efficient manage- 
ment that his mills, which have a com- 
bined capacity of 700 bbls a day, sur- 
vived the keen competition offered by 
larger concerns. They enjoyed a de- 
gree of success that was unusual, con- 
sidering their location. 





1921 Breadstuffs Imports 
Imports of wheat flour, wheat and other 
breadstuffs into the United States during the 
11 months from Jan, 1 to Nov. 30, 1921, as 
compared with those of the corresponding 
periods in 1920 and 1919, as officially re- 
ported: 





1921 1920 1919 
Wheat flour, bbis.... 908 574 13 
Wheat, bus, from— 
Canada ....-..+++. 21,234 23,772 5,036 
Mexico .....seeee. eee 7 10 
Argentina ......... wee 698 eee 
Australia ........-. ove o# 2,555 
Other countries ... ese 97 eee 
Total wheat, bus. 21,234 24,574 7,601 
Corn, BUS .cceccccces 158 7,618 10,611 
Bread and biscuit, lbs 1,364 1,297 850 
Oats, Dus ...ccecsces 3,346 6,508 545 
Macaroni, vermicelli, 
OtC., IDB ceccccceee 1,329 677 843 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on Jan, 14, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore ..1,925 1,293 145 «2,216 305 
Boston ..... 61 eee 17 1 eee 
Buffalo .....2,8837 1,930 4,037 623 467 
Afloat ....3,048 3,008 3,352 411 eee 
Chicago ..2,365 6,695 16,234 675 125 
Affoat ...+ e- 620 5,069 eee eee 
Detroit ..... 16 63 163 23 
St. Joseph .. 799 $17 216 2 5 
Duluth ..... 2,044 2,326 5,436 727 187 
Galveston ...2,333 ese 43 eee 
Indianapolis. 270 443 390 ee 
Kan, City...9,749 1,762 2,815 67 eee 
Milwaukee... 98 1,204 760 22 166 
Minneapolis 8,063 838 22,148 1,202 1,004 
N. Orleans. .3,371 984 78 59 113 
Newp. News. ... 6.0% 18 ese eee 
New York. ..2,386 746 «61,160 257 221 











Omaha ..... 2,097 1,135 2,699 515 18 
Peoria’...... 162 194 830 eee eee 
Philadelp’a 1,374 274 209 49 2 
St. Louis ...1,969 283 781 85 4 
Toledo ..... 1,317 144 559 61 4 
Afloat .... 114 eee 115 eee eee 
Totals ...46,398 24,259 67,231 7,028 2,621 
Last year...38,154 7,909 32,300 2,456 2,830 
CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Decreases—Wheat, 1,441,000 bus; corn, 
528,000; rye, 117,000; barley, 178,000. In- 


crease—Oats, 49,000 bus, 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Jan. 15 Jan. 17 
Jan. 14 Jan.7 1921 1920 


Minneapolis ...224,125 194,000 242,755 386,280 








Be, POS oc cccse 8,290 2,975 10,290 12,695 
Duluth-Superior 14,895 7,725 9,075 26,540 
Milwaukee ..... 6,335 6,335 1,135 14,900 

Total 2.06605 253,645 211,035 263,255 440,415 
Outside mills*..154,525 ...... 176,085 ...... 

Ag’ gate sprg..408,170 ...... 438,340 ...... 
St. Louis ...... 28,500 17,900 18,900 27,700 
St. Louist ..... 34,200 32,100 36,800 49,400 
Buffalo ........ 150,435 103,120 113,150 117,350 
Rochester ..... 7,100 3,900 7,600 11,850 
Chicago ....... 14,000 16,000 22,000 22,750 


Kansas City.... 64,000 65,400 63,506 81,000 
Kansas Cityt...260,235 224,980 203,440 372,985 


Omaha ........ 14,980 13,125 7,300 24,360 
Toledo ..cccece 17,300 16,250 22,700 33,500 
Toledof ....... 60,440 49,170 58,925 61,840 
Indianapolis ... 9,035 5,592 6,630 18,410 
Nashville** .... 89,645 64,530 83,360 162,500 
Portland, Oreg. 36,515 32,745 27,890 24,985 
Seattle ........ 22,915 15,460 28,315 47,160 
Tacoma ....... 38,5655 24,755 21,235 57,290 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Jan. 15 Jan, 17 





Jan.14 Jan.7 1921 1920 

Minneapolis ...... 41 36 44 70 
He, DOME cccccccces BS 13 44 54 
Duluth-Superior .. 40 21 21 72 
Outside mills* .... 44 33 50 50 
Average spring.. 42 33 46 62 
Milwaukee ........ 23 23 8 62 
WE, TOG oc cccccce 57 35 37 54 
Oe, See cre cccce 44 41 48 64 
BOUND cv cccescess 90 62 68 70 
Rochester ........ 38 21 41 64 
GED. acs ccweses 35 40 82 86 
Kansas City 61 61 83 
Kansas Cityt K 45 41 85 
Omaha ....... oe 68 30 100 
TWOROEO cecces . 34 47 70 
WOIOSOT cccccccces 36 37 73 
Indianapolis 24 29 81 
Nashville** ....... 34 40 73 
Portland, Oregon... 62 57 58 58 
Beattle .cscscccece 43 29 54 89 
TACOMA .....s.0c08 68 43 37 100 
DWOtes ccccaceces 48 36 34 70 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFliour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain for the week ended Jan. 
14, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s' omitted): 








Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
Atlantic ....1,525 1,448 eee 165 347 
GORE scccccce 397 460 eee cee one 
Pacific ..... 1,007 eo re 

Totals ....2,929 1,908 ee 165 347 
Prev. week. .3,044 2,810 Tt 160 55 
Totals July 1- 

Jan, 14..140,527 24,719 535 17,985 5,677 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


7—Mplis— -—Duluth—. Winnipeg 

1922 1921 1922 1921 1922 1921 
Jan, 11... 221 187 65 117 183 276 
Jan. 12 ... 165 253 32 49 431 379 
Jan. 13 ... 176 298 33 30 230 437 
Jan. 14 ... 220. 224 9 79 350 338 
Jan, 16... 511 433 35 256 3842 686 
Jan. 17... 340 282 32 78 677 563 














Totals ..1,632 1,677 206 609 2,213 2,578 








Flour and millifeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Jan. 17. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 





jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 

FLOUR— Chicago er Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Byrne BHOG PALER. 6.0 ck vcvoscsccvccccsscavsee $6.75@ 7.20 $7.15@ 7.60 §$.....@..... $6.50@ 7.00 $7.75@ 8.00 $7.00@ 7.25 $7.25@ 7.75 $8.25@ 8.50 $7.30@ 7.65 $7.25@ 7.75 
Spring standard patent ............0eeee0- 4 6.35@ 6.80 6.70@ 7. 10 ere Perr 6.15@ 6.50 6.50@ 7.00 6.50@ 6.75 6.50@ 7.00 7.25@ 8.15 7.00@ 7.25 o ccc Poccce 
TE ID on oncine de bieccsvcveccetccess 4.25@ 4.50 4.00@ 4.20 spec e Us cece 4.00@ 4.50 4.25@ 5.00 Pee yee 4.50@ 5.25 5.00@ 5.75 0 600 oe cone er fee 
Hard winter short patent .........+..seee08 6.00@ 6.20 oo @uee 6.50@ 6.70 6.10@ 6.40 reer, Frere 6.75@ 7.00 6.75@ 7.00 6.50@ 7.50 6.75@ 7.05 6.00@ 6.50 
BEE. WD MONIES cccccccccccecesistcese 5.70@ 6.00 o 6M eve 5.75@ 5.90 5.25@ 5.50 6.25@ 6.75 6.25@ 6.59 6.25@ 6.50 00000 Gb csee 5.90@ 6.65 0068 oO esos 
Hard winter first clear ...... Senet eee eneeee 4.25@ 4.75 - ae 8.50@ 4.50 3.80@ 4.40 4.25@ 5.00 a Peer » isd CMs anee — Ser cccee @ccove +. Pe 
Sott winter short patent ........ccccscceses 6.15@ 6.25 o.09d0 Meee --@. 5.75@ 6.10 x Pr 6.25@ 6.50 owe bee ented 6.50@ 7.50 og000 8 etece @ 8.00 
ee I ME “ne woke ben dcessess sees P 6.00@ 6.10 ogee Dees --@. 5.40@ 5.60 5.50@ 5.75 *5.00@ 5.25 %5.25@ 5.85 6.00@ 6.25 5.40@ 6.25 @ 6.25 
Molt Winter Bret GMP oe. Viseccccccccces 4.00@ 4.50 00 6M cece me Pe 3.75@ 4.25 a oF Peer (tes CEP scans 5.50@ 5.75 e060 @ 5.00 
oa Re. EPA Te ee ee 4.70@ 4.80 4.75@ 4.85 a coos ees 5.25@ 5.75 5.10@ 5.50 «49 C4 o og0's 5.25@ 5.50 -@. 
PT I, 5g 0 ck Chen dee eo ceee ees 4.30@ 4.50 3.40@ 3.60 - yen e@.. Pe 4.25@ 4.65 @ 2 060 oc ccee --@. 

FEED— 

e.g a es 2 ree ae 24.00 @ 25.00 - @22.00 ete) ST 000s bs ede -~ 29.00@30.00 31.00@32.50  30.50@31.00 --»@30.00 ovseeWc.c0 
SN ED NN, sob Hi. n ed nnahetides ese 24.00@25.00 1 @. 20.50@21.00 23.50@24.00 --@.. es Se 0 0ege Os csc'e + ees @31.00 oe Deccee 000s ee cece 
IN 6.5 bc one. ccc bb.b04000ebe ode 24.00 @ 25.50 vives See 24.00@24.50 --@.. 31.00@32.00  32.00@ 33.00 - @31.50 -@.. 24.00@25.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)........ 24.00@ 25.50 21.00@22.00 _ 20.50@21.00 cccesMPecess see@. 30.00@31.00 30.00@31.00  31.50@33.00 @29.00 27.00@29.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts) ............. 27.00 @ 28.00 25.00@27.50  22.00@22.50 25.00@26.00 a PP 32.00@33.00 31.00@33.00  39.00@40.00 ---@31.50 wer 
a te RO CEES Air a ee een oes + @32.00 28,00@31.00 oven gine pe. Pee Nee eee Mees 37.00@38.00  36.00@ 37.00 - @37.50 - @35.00 eS ee 
Family patent Cueto Cut-off Kansas erandort patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
EP E $....@.... (49's) $:...@.... (49’s) $....@.... (49’8) oe Bucer 100 OP sce 
San Francisco... ....@7.75 noe GRacey 5.70@5. 90 ..@7. 10 - @8.00 -- @7.36 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville 





prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour ‘andl feed, 
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RELIEF CORN PURCHASES 


Buying to Date Reaches Total of 6,945,000 
Bus—Hard Wheat Clear Flour Bought 
by Relief Administration 


New York, N. Y., Jan. 14.—The Pur- 
chasing Commission for Russian Relief 
during the past week bought 2,300,000 
bus corn, 1,370,652 bus seed wheat and 
4,800 tons corn grits. This makes the 
total amount purchased to date 6,945,000 
bus corn, 1,370,652 bus seed wheat and 
8,800 tons corn grits. The commission, 
which meets every Wednesday at 3 p.m. 
to consider bids on these commodities, is 
not to be confused with the American 
Relief Administration which during the 
past week purchased hard wheat clears 
for Russian relief. This department 
buys on requisition in the open market, 
and its funds are not as extensive as 
those of the other. 

Relating to offers for ship charters, 
the purchasing commission has given out 
the following statement: 

“Offers now being made by independ- 
ent ship operators are 50 per cent higher 
than charters already made by the pur- 
chasing commission to independent 
American ships, and it is loath to see 
millions of dollars, intended by Congress 
for Russian relief, expended in rates 
which are at least double the going com- 
mercial rate for this service. 

“Our understanding is that the inde- 
pendent operators have had a meeting 
and advanced rates to a prohibitive point, 
and to expedite shipments the commis- 
sion is requesting the Shipping Board to 
make available sufficient tonnage to carry 
relief purchases at the going commercial 
rate.” 

The purchasing commission has made 
the following statement as its reasons 
for withholding the prices paid for com- 
modities: “That it would not give out 
the current prices paid for corn or other 
commodities. That it would be inimical 
to the interests of the starving Russians, 
and contrary to the accepted trade cus- 
tom of buying, to give out this informa- 
tion. The prices will all be given pub- 
licity as soon as the complete require- 
ments have been filled. The records of 
the Purchasing Commission for Russian 
Relief will then be open for inspection.” 

The American Relief Administration 
had, previous to this week, purchased 
soft winter wheat flour, but apparently 
the relative cheapness of hard wheat 
clears brought about the change to that 
class of flour. No official figures were 
given out as to the amounts purchased, 
but the flour was of the better grades of 
first clears, and unofficially it was said 
that not over $4.50 bbl had been paid. 
These purchases disposed of an accumu- 
lation that has been on the market for 
some time, and will probably clean up 
clears available for prompt delivery, as 
the administration reports it will con- 
tinue to make such purchases as requi- 
sitions warrant. 

‘ W. QuacKEnsBUSH. 





Sacks Sent with Russian Corn 

Bautrmore, Mp., Jan. 14.—It is an- 
nounced that nine, and possibly ten, more 
steamers will load corn here for Russian 
relief, taking over 3,000,000 bus in addi- 
tion to what has already gone forward, 
thus accounting for the great influx of 
railroad men, who are coming from every 
direction and want a finger in the pie. 
. It is said the Western Maid, which will 
sail early next week with a relief cargo, 
will be the first ship ever to cross the 
Atlantic manned exclusively by an 
American born crew; also that each of 
the relief steamers is carrying 100,000 
empty sacks and several thousand feet 
of lumber with which to facilitate the 
railway transportation of cargoes after 
reaching Russia. 

Cartes H. Dorsey. 





St. Louis Flour for Russia 
Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 14—A sale of 
16,000 bbls hard winter first clear at 
$3.95, in jutes, was made this week b 
a local mill to the American Relief Ad- 
ministration for use in Russia. 
W. G. Martin, Jr. 





Relief Loadings at Newport News 
Norrotx, Va., Jan. 14.—One ship, to 
carry grain to Russia, has loaded at the 
Newport News. elevators. Twelve of 
these ships took supplies here last week, 
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three going to New York and two to 
Baltimore for grain, the remainder going 
to Gulf ports. 

Joseru A, Lesuie. 





SOUTHEASTERN MILLERS MEET 


Only Routine Business Transacted—Outlook 
for 1922 in Southeast Considered Bright 
—Officers for This Year 


Nasuvirizz, Tenn., Jan. 14.—The 
Southeastern Millers’ Association held 
its annual meeting at the Hotel Hermit- 
age, Nashville, this week, with a good 
attendance of millers from several states. 
Officers for the year were elected as fol- 
lows: president, E. M. Kelly, Nashville; 
first vice Fg me H. C. Cole, Chester, 
Ill; second vice president, J. W. Morri- 
son, Lexington, Ky; secretary, J. B. Mc- 
Lemore, Nashville. Directors: C. P. 
Powell Smith, Knoxville; G. A. Breaux, 
Louisville; F. A. Witt, Morristown, 
Tenn; C. T. Johnson, Mount Vernon, 
Ind; E. E. Laurent, Clarksville, Tenn; 
~— Igleheart, Evansville, Ind. 

1 





e usual routine business was trans- 
acted, with consideration of general con- 
ditions. A feature of the meeting was 
a report by Secretary J. B. McLemore, 
giving optimistic views as to the general 
outlook in the Southeast. Mr. McLe- 
more has made a tour of the principal 
points therein, and found indications 
very promising for improvement in 1922. 
His report was favorable in regard to 
credit conditions, which are reported as 
much improved in this section. 

Joun LEIPER. 





MOVEMENT OF LAKE FREIGHT 

Totepvo, On10, Jan. 14.—The movement 
of freight through the American and Ca- 
nadian locks at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
during the navigation season closed Dec. 
24, aggregated 48,259,254 short tons, 
compared with 79,282,496 in 1920. The 
movement of wheat down the lakes, how- 
ever, shows an increase of 54,258,523 
bus, compared with last year, being a to- 
tal of 197,715,010 bus. Grain other than 
wheat totaled 95,694,264 bus, exceeding 
1920 by 44,064,129 bus. 

Movement of iron ore totaled 22,585,- 
503 short tons, against 56,780,498 in 1920. 
Copper aggregating 31,533 short tons 
was brought down in 1921, compared 
with 51,545 last. year. 

Coal upbound totaled 12,507,027 short 


tons of bituminous and 2,256,128 of an-. 


thracite, compared with 12,096,993 of bi- 
tuminous and 2,059,266 of anthracite in 
1920. 

Passengers carried during 1921 totaled 
66,621, compared with 68,451 in 1920. 

The report shows that 12,947 vessels 
with a registered net tonnage of 32,184,- 
240 passed through the locks in 1921, 
compared with 18,847 with a registered 
net tonnage of 58,194,083 in 1920. 


W. H. Wiecrn, 





EXPERT ON GRAIN TRADE DEAD 


Wiynirec, Man., Jan. 14.—Frederick 
William Young, general manager and 
secretary of the Lake Shippers’ Clear- 
ance Association, which he organized in 
1909, died at his home Jan. 9, after a 
brief illness, aged 59. Mr. Young was 
a member of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change and Winnipeg Board of Trade, 
and also a director of the Western Navi- 
gation Co. 

As organizer of the Lake Shippers’ 
Clearance Association, Mr. Young be- 
came prominent in the ain trade 
throughout the continent. e organiza- 
tion revolutionized the shipping end of 
the grain business in the West, and mil- 
lions of bushels of western Canada’s 
crop are now moved each fall with ma- 
chine-like precision. 

Mr. Young was born at Chrysostome, 
near Montreal, Aug. 31, 1862, and was 
educated in the public schools and Place 
des Armes, Montreal. He came to Mani- 
toba in 1882, and to Winnipeg in 1886. 

L. E. Gray. 





BALTIMORE ELEVATOR PLANS 
Bautrmore, Mp., Jan. 14.—The port de- 
velopment commission of Baltimore 


plans to build a 4,000,000-bu elevator in 
connection with its proposed McComas 
Street terminals, the idea being to draw 
grain from both the Baltimore & Ohio 
and Western Maryland railroads and 
load. it aboard ships moored at its va- 
rious piers without disturbing them by 


means of conveyors. The local trade 
is sorry the commission didn’t make it 
a 10,000,000-bu elevator while it was 
about it, but it is the general hope that 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad will do 
something handsome in this connection 
before long. Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRADE 

Sr. Louis, Mo.,.Jan. 14.—Representa- 
tive Newton, of St. Louis, in discussing 
some of the matters he looked into re- 
cently at Panama, said that if the Mis- 
— barge line service could be prop- 
erly developed it might change the bal- 
ance of traffic passing through the Pan- 
ama Canal. Three fourths of the goods 
that go through the canal come from 
the Pacific into the Atlantic, and Repre- 
sentative a believes that if the 
Mississippi barge line gets to operatin 
in good shape, the tide will turn a 
there will be a big trade with the west- 
ern coast of South America, with Hawaii 
and the Orient, from the Mississippi 
valley. W. G. Martin, Jr. 


DEATH OF EDWARD J. WHITE 

Purvapvetpui, Pa., Jan. 14.—Edward 
J. White, local representative of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, with 
offices in the Lafayette Building, died 
this morning of uremic poisoning fol- 
lowing a stroke of paralysis which he 
suffered some months ago. Mr. White 
was 69 years of age. 

Samuet S. Danie1s. 








DANGER IN RESALE RULING 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Jan. 14.—Joseph 
E. Davies, former chairman of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, in a statement 
made here this week on behalf of the 
American Fair Trade. League, declared 
that the manufacturer’s legal exercise 
of the right of refusal to sell is prac- 
tically impossible under the recent rul- 
ing of the Supreme Court in the Beech- 
Nut case, notwithstanding that the court 
recognized the right in its decision. 

“There has been injected into the situ- 
ation a new factor, so far as the exercise 
of a resale price policy is concerned, 
ie., that even co-operative methods em- 
ployed between manufacturers and deal- 
ers without any agreement may result in 
a violation of the law,” said Mr. Davies. 
“To conduct a resale price policy free 
from any element of co-operation with 
dealers would require the highest order 
of legal knowledge and discernment, and 
constant legal supervision over the sales 
department. Otherwise, even though 
projected with the best of intentions, 
there would be grave danger of uncon- 
sciously coming within the inhibitions of 
the law. 

“The constructive solution of this vex- 
atious question, so far as the manufac- 
turer is concerned, lies in the enactment 
of legislation protecting the manufac- 
turer in the good-will established for his 
trademarked articles and protecting the 
public against deception and deprecia- 
tion of the high quality of trademarked 
merchandise. The law must be made re- 
sponsive to modern business facts.” 

JoHN Marrinan. 





AKIN-ERSKINE INDEBTEDNESS 

Evansvitte, Inv., Jan. 14.—Creditors 
representing approximately $600,000 met 
in the federal court here on Jan. 10 and 
accepted the offer of the Akin-Erskine 
Milling Co. for a compromise of in- 
debtedness. The offer made was 28c on 
the dollar for the corporation debts, 
amounting to approximately $400,000, 
and 7c on the dollar for Mr. Erskine’s 
personal debts, amounting to $200,000. 
Most of this money is owing to banks 
and trust companies, many of them 
small country institutions. 

Settlement was postponed until Feb. 
17, at which time the compromise money 
must be paid into the hands of the ref- 
eree in bankruptcy, Charles A. Burnett. 
The referee states that the cost of ad- 
ministration of the bankruptcy to date 
must also be paid into court at that 
time. Interest on amounts due ceased, 
the referee said, on the date of the bank- 
ruptcy proceedings about 40 days ago. 

Bankers generally accepted the com- 
position offered, and are in hope that 
Mr. Erskine will be able to raise the 
money. Nearly $600,000 of preferred 
stock sold within the last two years is 
not included in the settlement. 


W. W. Ross. 
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TRADE OF NEW ORLEANS 


Twelve Per Cent Gain in Foreign Commerce 
Is Port’s Record in 1921—American 
Ships Carry Half the Business 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 14.—New Orleans 
foreign commerce, as measured by the 
net tonnage of vessels entering and clear- 
ing from the port, increased nearly 12 
per cent in 1921 over the preceding year, 
according to figures compiled by the re- 
search department of the Association 
of Commerce. 

The tonnage engaged in foreign trade 
in 1921 was 10,887,968, as compared with 
9,505,724 in 1920, a total gain of 1,382,000 
tons during the year. This is signifi- 
cant, in view of the fact that the total 
tonnage for 1919 was only 6,611,000. 

That New Orleans has been able to 
hold the business developed during the 
boom year of 1920, and to add to the 
amount of the shipping using the port 
facilities, indicates that the port has 
firmly established itself. Few ports in 
the country, it is believed, will be able 
to make the same showing in 1921, due to 
the tremendous slump in the export and 
import trade of the United States. 

American vessels carried slightly more 
than half the port’s business in 1921. 
The total capacity tonnage of American 
vessels during the year was 5,588,970, 
and of foreign vessels 5,298,998. This 
shows little relative change in the 1920 
standing. 

At least 15 vessels sailed from New 
Orleans for European ports in the first 
few days of 1922. On each of two days 
of the new year, clearance papers have 
been issued for 11 outbound vessels. Of 
great importance to the port is the re- 
sumption of trade with Hamburg and 
Bremen. An average of three vessels a 
week are now leaving for those ports 
with cargoes of grain and cotton. 


W. G. Martin, Jr. 








New Orleans Grain Exports 

New Onrteans, La., Jan. 14.—The 
amount of corn exported from New Or- 
leans in 1921 was more than 12 times 
that exported in 1920, while 55,903,904 
bus wheat were shipped, compared with 
49,589,787 in 1920 and 12,677,755 in 1919, 
according to a report of the Board of 
Trade. 

While wheat exports decreased in De- 
cember to 1,352,459 bus, compared with 
4,684,529 in December, 1920, corn showed 
an increase of more than 3,000,000 bus 
over that month. The total amount of 
corn exported in 1921 was 13,757,818 
bus, compared with 1,244,282 in 1920. 
Of the total exported in 1921, 3,789,448 
bus left here in December. 

Rye showed an increase from 237,857 
bus in 1920 to 1,079,227 in 1921. On the 
other hand, there were only 831,439 bus 
barley shipped out of New Orleans in 
1921, compared with 6,203,382 in 1920, 
and 589,315 bus oats, against 906,960 in 
1920. 

The biggest buyer of wheat through 
New Orleans was Hamburg, which took 
more than 7,000,000 bus. Antwerp and 
Rotterdam both took more than 5,000,- 
000. Rotterdam and Liverpool were the 
biggest importers of corn shipped from 
here. Georce L. Ferry. 





NEED OF LOWER FREIGHT RATES 

Wasuineoton, D. C., Jan. 14.—“‘Agri- 
culture urgently needs the adjustment of 
freight rates on farm products to a 
point at which they bear about the same 
ratio to the — the farmer receives 
for these products as prevailed before 
the war,” Secretary of Agriculture Wal- 
lace says. “If there are obstacles which 
stand in the way of such adjustment, 
some way must be found to remove 
them,” he adds. 

“Deficits must be met by reductions in 
operating costs rather than by advances 
in rates. It would be better for all of 
us if, during the reconstruction period, 
a general price level about 60 per cent 
above the pre-war normal could be 
established. It would be better if farm 
prices could come up to this level than 
that other prices be forced down to it; 
but since, either because of worldwide 
disturbances or because we do not know 
enough, this seems impossible, at present 
at least, other prices must come down as 
agricultural prices advance, until the 
normal relation is restored.” 


JoHN Marrinan. 
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NEWS OF THE WHEAT CROP 


Rains in Kansas Do Some Good—Low Tem- 
peratures Not Particularly Damaging— 
Snow Blanket in Missouri 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 14.—The week- 
ly bulletin of the Kansas weather bu- 
reau says: “Rains totaling from a quar- 
ter to half an inch fell over most of 
eastern Kansas on Jan. 4 and 5, and in 
the extreme southwestern and south cen- 
tral counties on Jan. 9 and 10. These 
added needed moisture to the ground, 
but the fall in the central and north- 
western counties was so small it did no 
good. Wheat is largely dormant, though 
the mild weather caused it to green up 
a little in the few sections where sutti- 
cient moisture fell. Low temperatures, 
which occurred when the ground was 
bare, were not especially injurious, ex- 
cept there was some heaving in eastern 
counties where the upper soil was moist. 
Wheat in the eastern half of the state 
generally has a good color, though there 
are localities where the ends of the 
blades are nipped, or entire fields are 
brown. In the western half not much 
of it shows above ground at all, and 
what is up has not an especially prom- 
ising appearance. South of the Arkan- 
sas River from Dodge City west almost 
none of the crop is up, and considerable 
seeding is not done.” 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 14.—The growing 
wheat crop in Missouri and southern 
Illinois was materially benefited this 
week by a fair blanket of snow. Com- 
plaints of thawing and freezing were 
beginning to come in, but reports from 
all sections now say-that the condition 
of the crop is very satisfactory. 

Satrna, Kansas, Jan. 14.—According 
to E. C. Paxton, Kansas statistician for 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, this state has sown 11,569,090 
acres of wheat this fall, which is more 
than one fourth of the entire wheat 
acreage of the United States. Conditions 
for seeding were not extremely favor- 
able. Some sown early in the western 
and north central counties sprouted, and 
has already perished for lack of mois- 
ture. Probably 2,000,000 acres in the 
western half of the state have not ger- 
minated, but it is encouraging to know, 
states Mr. Paxton, that it is an estab- 
lished fact that spring moisture is more 
essential than fall moisture in making a 
wheat crop. 

Inpranapouts, Inp., Jan. 14.—Absence 
of snow, with freezing and thawing 
weather, has unfavorably affected wheat 
plants in Indiana in the last 10 days, 
but the damage is not reported to be 
serious. Flood waters, which recently 
covered large areas in southern counties, 
have receded, the loss to crops not being 
great. Little corn is being marketed. 


Nasnvittz, Tenn., Jan. 14.—Several 
inches of snow fell in -Tennessee on 
Thursday, this being the first snow of 
consequence of the winter. It is ex- 
pected that it will greatly Benefit grow- 
ing wheat, which has been making fine 
progress. 


PirrssurcH, Pa., Jan. 14.—Pennsyl- 
vania’s acreage sown to wheat for the 
1922 crop is estimated at 1 per cent less 
than in the previous season. Practically 
all of the wheat raised in Pennsylvania 
is winter, and the statistics gathered by 
the state department of agriculture show 
1,305,600 acres in wheat. Conditions are 
reported as fair in a number of coun- 
ties, although more snow is desirable. 
Owing to the open weather, farmers were 
able to do more plowing than usual, and 





in some of the southern counties De- , 


cember plowing took place. 


Searrte, Wasn., Jan. 14.—Winter 
wheat is protected by a good blanket of 
snow in most sections of the Pacific 
Northwest. 


Ocven, Utan, Jan. 14.—Ample snow 
in the mountain storage areas is shown 
by United States forest ranger reports 
now being compiled, following Decem- 
ber snow measurements. The Cache for- 
est measurements, taken as typical for 
irrigation districts, show that there is 
more moisture for January measurement 
than at any previous time in 17 years. 


San Francisco, Cat., Jan. 14.—The 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture Weather Bureau reports that the 
heavy rains during the last half of De- 





cember did not cause any floods of con- 
sequence. Benefits from the excess in 
rainfall were very great, as the soil was 
wet down to a good depth, and reser- 
voirs previously very low were filled to 
overflowing, thereby insuring plenty of 
water next spring for irrigation pur- 
poses. Barley, wheat and oats previous- 
ly sown came up to good stands, though 
somewhat tardily in comparison with 
other years. 


FOREIGN CROP REPORTS 


Harvesting Nearly Ended in Southern Hemi- 
sphere—Good Yields—Winter Crops 
in Varying Condition 


According to a Jan. 15 bulletin of the 
Department of Agriculture, the harvest- 
ing of the wheat crop has continued to 
make good progress in the northern and 
central provinces of Argentina. No offi- 
cial estimate of the production is as yet 
available, but recent reports are less 
optimistic than earlier ones, especially in 
Santa Fe; northern Cérdoba and Entre 
Rios, or the northern and most important 
producing areas. The yield is reported 
to be large in Buenos Aires, southern 
Cérdoba and the Pampas territory. The 
quality of the grain is generally report- 
ed to be good. 

Recent rains have benefited the crop 
in the late districts of southern Argen- 
tina, but the condition is variable and 
the yield uncertain. The official estimate 
for the area of wheat is 13,927,000 acres 
in 1921-22, compared with 14,957,000 in 
1920-21. The condition of the oats crop 
is slightly below average, and a poor 
yield of flaxseed is expected. The recent 
rains have been very favorable for the 
corn crop. 

Late crops have ripened fast in Aus- 
tralia, and the harvesting has nearly 
been finished. The first official estimate 
of the wheat crop is 146,614,000 bus, 
compared with 146,799,000 in 1920-21. 
Recent reports state, however, that some 
yields are not up to expectations, espe- 
cially in Victoria and South Australia, 
and it is expected that the final estimates 
for the commonwealth will show some 
reduction. The yield in New South 
Wales is reported to be large. The 
quality of the crop is generally good. 








NORTHERN HEMISPHERE 


The condition of the winter cereal 
crops continues to be quite variable in 
the northern hemisphere. That of wheat 
and rye shows some deterioration in Ger- 
many, but ranges from fair to good. The 
acreage is about the same as last year. 

The germination of all fall sown cere- 
als has been very irregular in Belgium 
and most districts of France, due to 
drouth and frost. Early seedings in 
Alsace-Lorraine are quite favorable, but 
the germination of late seedings has been 
very irregular. 

The condition of wheat and rye is 
quite favorable in Hungary, Bulgaria 
and Latvia. It is feared that recent 
heavy frosts have caused some damage in 
Austria, due to the total absence of a 
protective snow covering. 

The condition of fall cereals is quite 
favorable in central and southern Italy, 
but the dry weather has caused consid- 
erable damage in the northern districts. 
Growing conditions have been favorable 
in Great Britain, and a strong, healthy 
stand is reported. 

Due to the abundant moisture, a large 
acreage of wheat is being sown in Al- 
geria. Seeding conditions are also re- 
ported to be very favorable in Tunis 
and Morocco. 

The prospects for the wheat crop in 
the Central Provinces, Bengal and Pun- 
jab, of British India are favorable. Fair 
to large crops of pulse and flaxseed ate 
also expected. 

Very little information is available 
concerning crops in China, but according 
to a British consular report, the pro- 
duction of wheat in Manchuria for 1921 
is said to be 25 to 40 per cent below 
that of 1920. The crop of soya beans is 
large, while other crops appear to be 
normal to good. 


RICE CROP ESTIMATES 


The rice harvest is nearly finished in 
the Central Provinces of British India, 
and a large crop is reported. The crop 
has suffered from drouth in western 


Bengal and some districts of East Dec- 
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can; prospects continue fair in the Bom- 
bay Presidency. Recent estimates of the 
rice crop in Egypt give the production 
for 1921 as 451,883,000 lbs of cleaned 
rice, compared with 281,673,000 in 1920, 
and 440,778,000 the average of the pre- 
vious five years. In the data for 1921 
the yield of Nili rice, which formed 
about 11 per cent of the crop during the 
years 1917-20, is not included. 

The production of cleaned rice in 
Japan for 1921 is 18,241,770,000 lbs, 
compared with 19,849,470,000 in 1920. 


The production in Italy for 1921 is 639,-— 


617,000 lbs of cleaned rice, compared 
with 614,031,000 in 1920. The production 
in Spain is 402,877,000 lbs of cleaned 
rice, compared with 393,769,000 in 1920. 
The estimate of the production of 
cleaned rice in the Philippine Islands for 
1921 is 2.232,012,000 lbs, compared with 
2,126,642,000 in 1920. 





EFFECT OF FIVE-CENT LOAF 


Reaction Toward Higher-Priced Bread Re- 
ported in New York—Kansas City and 
Norfolk Prices Fall 


New York, N. Y., Jan. 14.—The 5c 
loaf which chain stores are offering 
seems to be reacting somewhat in favor 
of the higher-priced bread. During the 
first few days of the reduction, the sales 
of this loaf decreased materially the sale 
of other bread, but since then the house- 
wife has apparently returned to the bet- 
ter loaf, as bakers report continually 
larger sales. 





W. QuAcKENBUSH. 


Twelve-Ounce Loaf for Five Cents 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 14.—A local 
bakery this week brought the price of 
its bread down to 5c for a 12-02 loaf. 
The lowered price is made possible be- 
cause of the reduction in the price of 
flour, it was stated. 

R. E. Sreruine. 


Results of Norfolk’s Bread War 

Norrotk, Va., Jan. 14.—The bread war 
in Norfolk, through which the retail price 
of the loaf was reduced and the price 
of cakes also brought down, has resulted 
in the return of the 5c loaf of 12 oz, and 
the 6c loaf of 16 oz. Chain stores of the 
D. Pender Grocery Co. handle the latter, 
while the Merchants’ bakery, Gardner’s 
bakery, and a number of small concerns 
are selling bread at 6c wholesale and 7c 
retail for the 12-oz loaf. 

JoserpH A. LEstie. 





GERMAN BREAD PROBLEM 

A dispatch from Berlin to the Chicago 
Tribune states that the demand of the 
recent Cannes conference for the aboli- 
tion of Germany’s bread subsidy is caus- 
ing “a wave of unrest, agitation and 
strikes affecting the stability of the gov- 
ernment.” The bread price under the 
subsidy was 7 marks per loaf. Without 
the subsidy it will be 5c per lb. This is 
a figure, the Tribune’s correspondent 
asserts, that will fall with disastrous 
weight upon workers earning on an aver- 
age 30c per day. 

“The government today,” reads the 
dispatch, “is blaming the entente for the 
removal of the bread subsidy, which cost 
the treasury millions of marks, claiming 
it is one.of the many instances of the 
entente’s moves to block the rehabilita- 
tion of German finances. 

“The bread increase comes at a time 
yhen there is every necessity for try- 
ing to avoid doubling the price. German 
exporters are doubling their prices, but 
the workers throughout Germany are 
getting only 5c more daily than before 
the great crash in exchange. 

“These new entente demands take most 
of the joy out of the partial moratorium 
which Germany celebrated on the Stock 
Exchange.” 





A GRAIN CORPORATION MELON 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Jan. 14.—Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Mellon had the 
unique experience this week of discover- 
ing a deposit of $12,000,000 in a New 
York bank to the credit of the federal 
government, the existence of which had 
been unknown to the treasury. The 
funds had been deposited by the Grain 
Corporation in 1919, and since the latter 
organization had operated as an inde- 
pendent governmental agency no report 
of the deposit had been made to the 
treasury. JoHN Marrinan. 
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CONFERENCE ON FARMING 


Three Hundred Accept Invitation to National 
Gathering at Washington on Jan, 23 in 
Interests of Agriculture 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Jan. 14.—Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wallace has re- 
ceived about 300 acceptances of his invi- 
tation to the national agricultural con- 
ference which meets here on Jan. 23, and 
it is expected that fully this number will 
attend the meeting, which, it is hoped, 
will accomplish something toward lifting 
the farmer out of the rut. 

The President will address the opening 
session, after which the first day will be 
devoted to a survey of conditions in 
the several producing areas of the coun- 
try. It is planned to give the conference 
a bird’s-eye picture of agriculture as a 
whole, and the problems confronting it. 

Following this general discussion on 
the opening day, the conference will fol- 
low the procedure employed in the con- 
ference on limitation of armaments, di- 
viding up into committees, each charged 
with discussion and recommendation on 
— important phase of the farm prob- 
em. 

“No attempt has been made to lay 
down a hard and fast programme,” Sec- 
retary Wallace ponies out yesterday, 
“in advance of the conference’s consid- 
eration, but suggestions will be made 
from time to time in keeping with the 
ideas the President had in mind when he 
suggested that the conference be called.” 

According to the tentative arrange- 
ments, mornings will be devoted to gen- 
eral discussions, with short addresses on 
what may be done to improve conditions, 
and afternoons and evenings utilized for 
group committee meetings to consider 
specific details. 

“Attention will be called to the Euro- 
pean situation as it affects the Ameri- 
can farmer,” Secretary Wallace said, 
“and discussion will be invited as to 
what possible readjustments can be made 
here to relieve the situation. There also 
will be discussion of financial affairs re- 
lating to the present emergency and the 
future.” 

How much will be accomplished is a 
matter of considerable doubt. With the 
programme wide open and discussion 
practically unlimited, there is assurance 
at least of plenty of talk. The problem 
will be to lead this discussion out of the 
negative and complaining mood it is cer- 
tain to display in its earlier stages, and 
advance it along lines that will bring 
some kind of constructive suggestions to 
be offered to the executive and legisla- 
tive branches of the government. Other- 
wise the conference will resolve itself 
into a talk-fest, pure and simple, and 
its aftermath will bring doldrums more 
profound than those that now encompass 
great areas of the agricultural com- 
munity. 

While the primary object the adminis- 
tration had in view in calling the con- 
ference was economic, there is an in- 
escapable suggestion of politics in it for 
any one who knows the Washington situ- 
ation and views the continuing domina- 
tion of the agricultural bloc in both the 
Senate and the House. 

Some of the President’s political ad- 
visers have interpreted the activities of 
the bloc as no mere passing phenomenon, 
but rather the basis for a well-considered 
plan to organize a farm party or, per- 
haps, a farm-labor party, in 1924. They 
point out that certain Republican sena- 
tors of progressive stamp have been en- 
deavoring to establish a record of “en- 
lightened disagreement” with the admin- 
istration ever since President Harding 
took hold, and they predict that these 
Republicans, some of them of national 
prominence, would not hesitate to desert 
the fold in 1924 if they could gain the 
solid backing of the farm community. 

Among the representatives of the mill- 
ing and grain trades who have accepted 
invitations to the conference are the fol- 
lowing: A. L. Goetzmann, Minneapolis; 
L. E. Moses, Kansas City; James F. Bell, 
Minneapolis; Frederick B. Wells, Minne- 
apolis; Robert McDougall, Chicago. 


JoHN MarriInan. 








The preliminary work of organizin 
the Nonpartisan League as a politica 
party in California was performed there 
recently by a convention attended by sev- 
eral national figures in the league. 
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ENGLISH MILL PRICE CUT 


Now Offering Straight Run at $6.10 per Bbi, 
ex-Mill, Affording Severe Competi- 
tion to Imported Flour 

Lonvon, Ene., Jan, 17.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—English mills, having reduced 
prices 3s, are now offering straight run 
at 41s 3d ($6.10 per bbl), ex-mill. Se- 
vere competition of the home mills makes 
trade in imported flour most difficult. A 
further depressing feature is the report 
that the Egyptian government is en- 
deavoring to resell 80,000 tons of Aus- 
tralian flour, but will only consider offers 
on lots of 10,000 tons. Some business 
has been done in Kansas fancy clears at 
34s ($5 per bbl), c.i.f., Manitoba export 

atents at 37s 6d@38s ($5.50@5.60 per 

bl), and Australian patents at 36s 


$5.30 per bbl), c.i.f. 
¢ “1 ) C. F. G. RarKkes. 


MONTREAL HARBOR PLANS 


Elevator of Eight to Ten Million Bushels 
Capacity May Be Undertaken—Har- 
bor Board’s New President 


Monvrreat, Que., Jan. 14.—Construc- 
tion at the port of Montreal of an eleva- 
tor with a capacity of from 8,000,000 
to 10,000,000 bus may begin next sum- 
mer. Plans are prepared, but nothing 
can be decided definitely until the new 
dominion government has had time to 
consider them. The defeat of the 
Meighen administration on Dec. 6 tied 
up everything until the new government 
has had time to appoint a new board of 
harbor commissioners and consider the 
outlay for the port. 

The proposed elevator would be owned 
by the harbor commission. It would be 
erected near Maisonneuve, a mile or 
more down the river from the site of the 
other plants. This would relieve the 
upper part of. the harbor of some of its 
summer congestion. Ocean freighters 
would moor there, while the upper lake 
—_ boats and barges would pass 
through the busier portion of the port 
to unload their cargoes at the less fre- 
quented part in the east end. 

Present plans are said to be to erect 
a 3,000,000-bu unit at as early “a date 
as possible and add to it, up to 10,000,- 
000 bus, as required by the growth of 
trade. The structure would be of steel 
and concrete, and possess all the latest 
machinery for the speedy and economical 
handling of all classes of grain. 

Nothing has been heard recently of 
plans said to be in existence for a 1,000,- 
000-bu addition to the Grand Trunk 
Railway elevator at Windmill Point. 

Dr. Wilfrid Laurier McDougald has 
been appointed president of the board 
of harbor commissioners. He takes the 
place of W. G. Ross, who resigned two 
months ago when he entered the political 
fray as a candidate for the defeated 
government in the federal elections. The 
other two members of the board have 
not been chosen. It is expected, however, 
that they will be named in a few days. 

Dr. McDougald is the youngest presi- 
dent the commission has ever had. He 
is 40 years of age, but is already one of 
the business leaders of the city. He is 
president of the Century Coal Co., a di- 
rector of the Hollinger Mines and the 
Dominion Steel Corporation, president 
of the Stirling Bond Corporation, presi- 
dent of the-Ogdensburg Coal & Towing 
Co., and director of the Canada Steam- 
ship Lines, Ltd. During the war he was 
an unofficial adviser to the fuel commis- 
sioner of Canada. He is a graduate in 
medicine of Queen’s University, Kings- 











ton, Ont., and well known in New York, . 


where he was interested in the coal trade 
before assuming control of the Ogdens- 
burg Coal & Towing Co. here. 

L. F. Kier. 





ELEVATOR COMPANY LOSES CASE 

Burrawo, N. Y., Jan. 14—The suit 
brought by the Globe Elevator Co., of 
this city, against the American Molasses 
Co., of New York, to recover $50,000 
damages for failure to deliver 40 car- 
loads of molasses in 1920 was quickly 
disposed of after a jury was drawn and 
the case opened for the plaintiff. Coun- 
sel for the molasses company moved the 
court for judgment on the pleadings, 
and a dismi of complaint, upon the 
ground that it did not state facts con- 
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stituting a cause of action, and that it 


‘did not appear that the plaintiff had 


set a fixed time within which it. de- 
manded delivery after the original period 
provided by the contract had been ex- 
tended by mutual consent. The jud 
held the objection well taken, and di 
rected a dismissal of the complaint and 
judgment for the defendant, and dis- 
charged the jury. 

E. Bancasser. 





CONFERENCE ON SHIPPING 





New Orleans to Entertain Millers and Grain 
Dealers of Kansas City, St. Louis and 
Nashville Districts 


New Orteans, La., Jan. 14.—Ocean 
freight rates on flour and grain, and 
es handling charges and methods, will 

discussed at a meeting of millers and 
rain exporters of the Kansas City, St. 
uis and Nashville districts, with of- 
ficials and members of the dock board 
in New Orleans, Jan. 25-27. 

W. J. Love, vice president of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, in char 
of traffic, and Wilson B. Keen, formerly 
director of the Gulf division of the Ship- 
ping Board, now traffic manager at 
Washington, will attend the conference, 
and it is said they are coming prepared 


to- grant everything possible to the grain 
flour shippers in the way of im- 
proved service. 

Plans for the three days include a 
business session and luncheon on Wednes- 
day. To Thursday has been allotted 
a visit to the Cotton Exchange, followed 
by a luncheon and a trip to the docks 
and various points in the harbor by tug. 
Friday will be devoted to a golf tourna- 
ment, a sightseeing tour, and a dinner 
at the New Orleans Yacht Club. : 

C. V. Topping, secretary of the South- 
western ‘Millers’ League, in charge of 
the arrangements for league members, 
says the indications are that a party of 
about 25 millers will leave Kansas City 
on a special car by way of the Frisco 
Railway, on Monday, Jan. 23. 

George F. Powell, president, and N. 
L. Moffitt are expected to represent the 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange. An ef- 
fort is being made to interest enough 
members to attend the meeting to war- 
rant the chartering of a special car. 

Georce L. Ferry. 





D. W. Davis, governor of Idaho, will 
speak on “The Outlook of the Boy on 
the Farm Today,” at the convention of 
the Grain Growers, Shippers and Millers 
Association to be held in Spokane, Jan. 
25-27. 








United States—Estimated Total Flour Output 
Estimated total output of wheat flour by United States mills, by months and calendar 
years, the figures for the period from January, 1914, to May, 1920, being based on the reports 
of the United States Grain Corporation, supplemented by reports to The Northwestern Miller, 
and those for the period since May, 1920, being based on reports to The Northwestern Miller 
and calculations by Russell’s Commercial News, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted): 











1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 

January ....++. 9,334 10,642 11,686 9,118 11,357 10,593 12,572 8,767 
February ...... 10,017 9,013 9,768 7,402 8,813 7,736 9,252 8,087 
March 7,059 9,338 8,207 7,697 10,498 9,036 9,103 
April . 6,933 8,531 9,608 7,638 11,274 7,375 8,493 
May ... 7,171 7,722 9,521 6,987 10,463 8,244 7,690 
June ’ 7,361 8,465 7,291 5,512 7,405 6,800 7,602 
July 7,321 9,447 2,875 6,710 7,899 8,200 10,280 
August .....66. 11,196 8,645 11,231 5,714 9,857 11,739 10,200 13,268 
September ..... 11,702 11,215 10,674 10,528 12,642 14,088 9,450 13,294 
October see 12,645 12,723 11,456 13,856 11,873 15,008 9,650 14,501 
November 10,864 14,213 12,669 16,601 11,104 13,518 9,500 10,221 
December 9,839 12,437 8,960 17,064 10,901 12,113 9,600 8,856 
Totals ..... 126,932 114,633 119,947 117,785 110,991 132,334 109,879 120,162 


The estimated total wheat flour output by crop years (July 1-June 30) is as follows, in 


barrels (000’s omitted): 
1914-15 1915-16 
113,418 122,064 


1916-17 
115,584 


1917-18 
114,642 


1920-21 
107,922 


1919-20 
127,644 


1918-19 
120,956 





Exports by Destination 


Exports of domestic wheat flour, wheat and corn by principal countries of destination 
during the first 11 months of 1921, 1920 and 1919, as officially reported: 


WHEAT FLOUR 





no 1921 . 1920 ~~ 1919 \ 
Bbls Dollars Bblis Dollars Bbls Dollars 

AUBtFIA .cccccsccss 3,190 28,604 j§§ %...... Peyekts .. Savavin TTT 
Belgium .....+..... 192,193 1,310,828 875,638 9,587,722 Pa cecs's G5 thes 
Denmark ......... 308,050 2,286,285 25,779 286,536 140,854 1,584,563 
Finland ......... 429,549 3,270,698 ©. sees © steve Poucnes _ PY 
PORRGD 6c cvvcvccce 14,999 109,162 272,647 2,931,275 4,499,413 48,114,336 
Germany ......... 1,619,030 11,334,892 934,480 10,466,297 O. ccsas F.accee 
Greece ....... eoee 330,850 2,804,084 167,456 1,984,112 136,023 1,679,564 
Oe ee 56,122 382,363 1,410,012 15,112,797 2,887,381 31,436,024 
Netherlands ...... 1,168,398 8,154,199 612,335 7,355,666 1,072,194 12,795,596 
NOPWOP | coe ccscace 330,051 2,316,963 147,858 1,670,456 45,661. 492,750 
United Kingdom... 3,895,921 27,017,446 3,374,129 36,616,134 10,242,201 113,623,811 
Poland and Danzig 987,164 6,195,902 2,249,006 24,499,505 SO ccave Dec éyns 
Other Europe ..... 1,588,349 10,733,640 2,658,324 28,446,156 2,726,090 30,944,351 
CamGGa ..cccesess 70,290 474,210 24,189 268,749 6,652 72,620 
Central America ... 431,143 3,325,626 414,260 5,039,398 378,963 4,288,848 
WEORIOO occcccscces 330,145 2,693,912 221,695 2,633,292 480,434 5,385,502 
CEE ee avieevesocse 992,639 8,491,255 1,325,398 16,318,973 1,215,300 13,520,772 
OS Pree 132,752 1,146,353 350,605 4,701,536 240,523 2,904,659 
Other West Indies 468,176 3,705,436 589,307 6,932,404 376,013 4,173,984 
OT PP 234,325 1,938,505 602,644 8,152,002 269,412 3,258,810 
Venezuela ........ 113,927 973,321 148,346 1,893,046 112,792 1,321,476 
Hongkong ........ 617,632 3,465,979 162,436 1,778,128 7,822 80,542 
Philippine Islands. 238,442 1,630,096 133,724 1,522,883 42,076 447,963 
British W. Africa. 47,240: 542,108 63,597 894,173 64,628 832,117 
ft RTE 122,963 990,990 CG. ccoes S.recce Citéace-~ .Seavmes 
Other countries ... 1,062,903 6,717,713 2,238,397 25,214,118 183,467 2,161,772 





18,902,262 $214,305,350 

















BED scchoies 15,786,443 $112,040,570 25,136,899 $279,120,060 
WHEAT 
rc 1921 ‘ 1920. , 191 
Bus Dollars Bus Dollars Bus Dollars 
RP 22,120,260 37,809,449 16,108,968 44,428,531 23,106,162 66,630,551 
France ........+... 8,655,080 15,060,083 23,106,480 65,038,916 23,910,287 67,571,427 
Germany ......... 36,692,971 60,877,915 6,137,935 17,645,303 @.cceee Penseve 
Gibraltar ......... 4,565,276 7,942,148 2,032,877 5,530,166 1,510,909 3,574,010 
OO Bara 4,116,067 7,081,040 1,415,360 3,817,491 96,225 230,940 
TAGE oc casecvcsscs 56,443,093 90,617,100 26,311,386 71,781,625 36,343,023 86,496,201 
Netherlands ...... 24,909,339 39,209,946 10,263,002 28,719,874 1,962,249 4,848,540 
Norway. .....s-+6. 623,738 937,660 616,525 1,708,915 933 2,240 
BOER oc ccccsccqece 3,998,426 6,896,055 @. ccce Po ccces S.ceses Oni wees 
Switzerland ...... 40,364 64,173 367,363 1,074,673 6,134,334 15,531,481 
United Kingdom... 62,681,450 92,998,562 75,285,143 210,417,741 42,316,321 101,416,435 
COMRES. 06 veccccces 25,824,136 34,320,293 14,800,945 41,262,739 1,421,074 3,313,256 
WPORE cc cccsccsecs 1,625,873 2,356,982 @. 00s ©... 0080 Pr rccce Po cece. 
Other countries ... 17,201,145 24,129,975 15,938,027 44,006,025 1,765,247 4,277,635 
Totals ........ 269,497,218 $420,301,381 192,383,961 $535,431,999 138,566,764 $333,891,716 
CORN 
c 1921 — 1920. ._cr 1919. ‘ 
Bus Dollars Bus Dollars Bus Dollars 

rr 1,216,963 1,055,547 11,644 21,485 1,009,969 1,607,493 
Tere 453,652 364,361 190,537 404,114 6 7 
Germany ......... 11,600,661 O530,668 - «Pa csece CO scene Si 06 S.wesee 
Netherlands ...... 13,857,119 11,183,222 197,151 255,468 100,168 167,192 
United Kingdom... 14,156,757 10,694,187 2,364,455 3,783,080 794,118 1,350,570 
CamaGe “c.cccscces 57,655,282 35,944,382 9,039,293 13,653,365 5,344,682 8,933,721 
Mexico ........... 11,639,009 9,964,903 467,540 595,200 132,783 244,624 
GHEE. s cnc eencsbous 2,118,765 1,833,131 1,853,996 3,487,615 1,794,305 3,155,697 
Other countries .. 6,113,063 5,812,335 595,717 941,968 490,513 879,334 
Totals ........ 118,811,271 $86,372,727 9,666,544 $16,338,658 


*Included under “other countries,” 


14,720,333 $23,142,295 
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ROUMANIA WHEAT SURPLUS 


Exportable Quantity Less Than 10,000,000 
Bus—Great Reduction Over Former . 
Available Supplies 


Wasurneoton, D. C., Jan. 17.—(Special 
Telegram)—A cable just received from 
the special representative of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in southeastern 
Europe shows that the exportable sur- 
plus of wheat for Roumania will be less 
than 10,000,000 bus. This is less than 
one fifth of the amount that old Rou- 
mania formerly exported. Old Roumania 
had less than one half of the wheat land 
that new Roumania has, but for the five 
years 1909-13 its exports averaged 52,- 
370,000 bus wheat. 

Great difficulty is being experienced 
in exporting the available surplus, the 
organization for collécting it being im- 
perfect. There is a shortage of cars, 
and all railroad equipment is in bad re- 
pair. Ice in the Danube still further 
adds to the difficulties. 

Earlier trade and unofficial estimates 
of Roumania’s surplus were much more 
optimistic, and gave rise to false hopes 
on the part of the deficit countries of 
Europe. These countries hoped that 
large supplies might be obtained from 
Roumania and other Balkan countries, 
because the exchange conditions with 
these countries are favorable. 

The severe drouth in the fall lasted un- 
til such a late date that the acreage seed- 
ed for next year is much reduced, and 
much of the area was planted after the 
best date for sowing wheat. The unsat- 
isfactory fixed prices also checked seed- 
ing. The total area seeded to winter 
wheat this year is probably less than one 
half of last year’s. 

Final estimates of the Roumanian 
wheat crop for 1921 show a total produc- 
tion of 76,980,000 bus from 6,149,000 
acres. The estimated consumption and 
seed requirement is 67,666,000 bus, giving 
an apparent exportable surplus of 9,- 
314,000 bus. 

The production of barley in 1921 
amounted to 49,558,000 bus, of which 33,- 
345,000 were produced in the Old King- 
dom, 5,741,000 in Transylvania, 9,185,000 
in Bessarabia, and 1,286,000 in Bukowina. 

Of oats, 62,211,000 bus were produced 
in the whole country in 1921, of which 
38,580,000 were produced in the Old 
Kingdom, 15,157,000 in Transylvania, 6,- 
132,000 in Bessarabia, and 2,342,000 in 
Bukowina. . 

The production of corn (maize) in 
1921 was 99,036,000 bus, of which 53,- 
916,000 were produced in the Old King- 
dom, 22,702,000 in Transylvania, 19,864,- 
000 in Bessarabia, and 2,554,000 in Buko- 
wina. 

The production of rye in the whole of 
pars in 1921 is given as 8,858,000 

us. 

The production of these crops in the 
whole of Roumania in 1920 was reported 
by the International Institute of Agri- 
culture as: wheat, 70,350,000 bus; rye, 
11,168,000; barley, 63,203,000; oats, 54,- 
342,000. The production of corn in 1920 
was reported as 71,702,000 bus in the Old 
Kingdom and 21,250,000 in Bessarabia. 

JoHN Marrinan. 








CHICAGO. BREAD PRICES CUT 

Curcago, Itu., Jan. 17.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The wholesale price of bread in 
this market was reduced today Ic on 
1-lb loaves and 114,c on 24-02 loaves. This 
means a drop from 10c to 9c on the 
smaller and from l5c to 13%%c on the 
larger loaves. Several groups of chain 
stores have been selling the 1-lb loaf at 
7c. Some of the department stores have 
been selling at 5c, and in some cases 
as low as 2c. Thus the wholesale reduc- 
tion will not affect the latter. 

V. P. WitiiaMs. 





‘OHINA’S FLOUR EXPORTS 

The export of wheat and wheat flour 
from China is increasing rapidly, reports 
the American consul at Shanghai. In 
1913 the wheat exports amounted to 4,- 
106,824 bus and wheat flour 94,968 bbls. 
During 1920 China exported 25,439,270 
bus wheat, valued at $40,335,840, and 5,- 
027,040 bbls wheat flour, valued at $42,- 
369,000. Dairen is the chief wheat ex- 
porting port of China, 14,738,700 bus 
having been shipped from that port dur- 
ing 1920, while the chief wheat flour ex- 
porting port is Shanghai, from which 
3,930,000 bbls were exported during 1920, 
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Reports received from Minneapolis 
and interior northwestern mills indicate 
a very quiet state of affairs. There is 
really no snap to inquiry, and flour pur- 
chases are restricted to actual require- 
ments. The baking trade apparently is 
influenced in its buying by the continued 
agitation for 5c bread, and by the cut 
prices being made by chain store sys- 
tems throughout the country. As a con- 
sequence, bakers will not anticipate their 
needs. 
On the other hand, distributors who 
cater to the family trade have lost money 
on practically all their purchases for 
several months past. It seems as though 
every time they place an order the mar- 
ket breaks, and before they get delivery 
of the flour they face a spelen loss. 
Millers are anything but optimistic over 
the outlook. They are becoming more 
and more convinced that there will not 
be any marked improvement on this crop. 

Buying by the American Relief Ad- 
ministration last week helped out the 
clear situation somewhat. Most Minne- 
apolis mills that had any accumulation 
of first clears at or near the seaboard 
were able to dispose of it for shipment 
to Russia. It is understood that some 
second clear was also worked, It is im- 
possible to ascertain the total quantity 
sold by Minneapolis mills, but inquiry 
indicates that all the flour sold was 
stored in the East. None was sold for 
shipment from Minneapolis. 

While mills report shipping directions 
as coming in slowly, shipments have 
shown somewhat of an increase in the 
last week. They are now averaging over 
40,000 bbls a day from Minneapolis. 

The output of Minneapolis mills last 


week averaged 41 per cent of capacity, 
and that of interior northwest mills 44 
per cent. In Minneapolis today 14 mills 


are operating, against 121, last week. 

Mills quote top family patents at $7.15 
@7.60 bbl, standard patent $6.70@7.10, 
second patent $6.40@6.65, in 98-lb cot- 
tons; fancy clear $5.10, first clear }4@ 
4.20, second clear $2.75@3.35, in 140-lb 
jutes, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


~ DURUM FLOUR = 


Trade in durum products was very 
quiet the past week, and sales were only 
fair. Buyers are not in the mood to 
contract for large supplies, and at pres- 
ent are buying only sufficient to cover 
immediate requirements. Shipping direc- 
tions are coming in slowly, and mills are 
having difficulty in getting sufficient di- 
rections to keep their plants in opera- 
tion. Export business is extremely quiet. 

Mills quote medium semolina at $5.55 
@5.65 bbl, jute; No. 3 semolina, $5.15@ 
5.20; durum flour, $4.50@4.65; clear, 
$3.60@3.90,—f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


There is very little snap to the mill- 
feed market; that is, the jobbers are not 
showing much interest. So far as the 
big speculative interest is concerned, the 
sentiment is decidedly bearish. At the 
same time mills report continued good 
mixed car buying, and they are holding 
spot prices comparatively firm. 

Flour middlings, temporarily, is the 
weakest item on the list. It is under- 
stood that there is considerable country 
flour midds in transit going begging on 
the basis of $22.50 ton, Minneapolis. 
Much of this is reported to have been 
contracted for at $23. 

While prompt shipment bran and 
midds are quoted nominally by mills at 
$21@22 ton, it is understood that sales 
have been made for prompt ‘shipment at 
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$20. A message from Boston, Monday 
of this week, stated that February bran 
and midds were offered there on the 
basis of $28 ton, or approximately $18, 
Minneapolis. This would indicate that 
short sellers are again at work. 

Jobbers report freer deliveries of 
bran from mills against old contracts. 
They say they are catching up with their 
orders, and that fewer complaints are 
being received from buyers because of 
nondelivery. - There is still, however, con- 
siderable old feed to come out, and until 
this is out of the way there should be 
little pressure on the market. The trend 
of future prices will be governed largely 
by operation of mills, and at present the 
outlook is not very bright for increased 
production. 

Mills quote bran at $22 ton, standard 
middlings $21@22, flour middlin $25 
@27.50, red dog $28@31, rye middlings 
$19@21, in 100-lb jutes, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis. 

MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 

Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 

lowing 121% were in operation Jan. 17: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill, 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A (one half), 
South A, B, Anchor and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., B mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), C, D, 
E and G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill and the other 
half of the Pillsbury A mill will be start- 
ed on Wednesday. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet of 

output activity 
This week .......eeeeee:. 224,125 41 
Last week ....cccssseeses 194,000 36 
FOGP GO cecccscccccicces 242,755 44 
Two years AgO......-+.+06 386,290 70 
Three years ago........-+- 274,965 53 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 

and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 

reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

No. capacity forweek tivity 

1938°%. 206 61 347,340 154,525 44 

1931°....06 347,340 175,085 50 

LOBST.. ace 63 421,890 140,705 33 

19ZET...... 63 421,890 176,830 42 

*Week ending Jan. 14. tWeek ending 
Jan, 7. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, Jan. 
14, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 











1922 1921 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ....1,874 2,059 2,393 1,182 
DUE. Nhe es 131 436 107 2,128 
Totals ....... 2,005 2,495 2,500 3,310 


CROP YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1921, to Jan. 14, 

1922, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 
64,342 68,395 64,713 70,414 
33,539 29,805 10,020 - 83,322 


Minneapolis .. 
Duluth 
Totals ...... 87,881 88,200 74,733 153,736 
Elevator stocks in Minneapolis an 
Duluth, on Jan. 14, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) were: 








1922 1921 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ... 8,063 7,034 8,726 23,591 
Duluth ........ 2,056 1,658 2,259 21,800 
Totals .....-..10,119 8,692 10,985 45,391 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 

The wheat market showed more 
strength the past week and, with the ex- 
ception of yesterday, prices advanced 
some daily. The cash market was very 
much firmer, and premiums -reached as 


high as 22c over May, with an average 
of 2lc over for choice No. 1 dark. Al- 
though receipts in this market during 
the past six days were nearly double 
what they were during the previous six, 
there was enough competition between 
local and interior mills to keep premiums 
firm and clean up all offerings of mill- 
ing wheat of desirable quality. Mills 
wanted strong wheat for mixing pur- 
poses, and paid the premiums for what 
they Bane Today No. 1 dark sold 
at 12@2Ic over May. 

Durum wheat started off strong last 
week, but offerings were heavier later, 
and demand not so brisk, resulting in 
lower premiums. No. 1 amber is quoted 
around 5@1l6c over May; No. 1 mixed, 
May price to 12c over. 

Winter wheat offerings moderate and 
demand steady. Montana No. 1 dark is 
quoted at 10@Illc over May; Kansas 
No. 2 hard, May price to 8c over; Ne- 
braska No. 2 hard, 5c under. 


RESIGNS FROM BAY STATE 


Charles T. Olson has tendered his res- 
ignation as secretary of the Bay State 
Milling Co., to become effective March 1. 
While severing his official connection 
with the company, he will continue his 
interest as a stockholder and act in an 
advisory capacity. He does not con- 
template any change in residence. Mr. 
Olson has been identified with the Bay 
State Milling Co. since its organization 





Charles T. Olson 


in February, 1899, and has been an im- 
portant factor in building up the busi- 
ness. He is a member of the executive 
committee of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, and has been chairman of one 
of the important committees during the 
past 10 years. His plans for the future 
are indefinite. 

The annual meeting of the Bay State 
Milling Co. was held last week. All the 
officers, with the exception of Mr. Olson, 
were re-elected. 

B. J. Rothwell, of Boston, is presi- 
dent; H. C. Garvin, vice president; Le- 
roy S. Brown, Lexington, Mass., treas- 
urer; Frank J. Allen, manager; Oscar 
Moore, assistant treasurer. 


LINSEED PRODUCTS 


Linseed oil meal is a little stronger, 
and prices have advanced 50c the past 
week. Domestic business is quite active, 
but sales are mainly for prompt ship- 
ment, little interest being shown in meal 
for deferred delivery. Mills are not op- 
erating very heavily and, with an active 
domestic market, firmer prices are looked 
for. Mills quote oil meal at $43.50@44 
ton, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

The export situation is about un- 
changed. Numerous inquiries are being 
received, but as a rule bids are still too 
low and, as a result, very little business 
is being consummated. 


COARSE GRAINS AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The coarse grain market was firm, and 
most grains show a slight gain for the 
week, Buying was quite active and gen- 
eral. No special feature to the market. 
Cash corn was firm, compared with the 
futures, and there was a good general 
demand, sufficient to absorb the heavier 
offerings. Closing prices, Jan. 16: No. 3 
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yellow, 40%,@4Ic bu; No. 3 mixed, 39%, 
@40i\,c. 

Oats were strong, compared with the 
futures, with a fairly good general de- 
mand prevailing all the week. Offerings 
were a little heavier. No. 3 white closed 
at 31%,@31%c bu; No. 4 white, 303,@ 
30%c. 

Mills and elevators were good buyers 
of rye the past week, and prices were 
firm. Better grades sold around 1@1'%,c 
under May. No. 2 closed at 72%@ 
72%¢c bu. 

Barley was stronger, due to light of- 
ferings and good shipping demand. On 
some days receipts were not sufficient to 
take care of buyers. Closing range, 40 
@52e bu. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.231,; 
three-day, $4.221, ; 60-day, $4.193,. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 36.70. 


DEATH OF CHESTER W. LANE 


Chester W. Lane, for many years con- 
nected with the grain firm of F. H. 
Peavey & Co., Minneapolis, died sud- 
denly, Monday, Jan. 16, from pneumonia. 
He was ill only a few days. 

Mr. Lane at the time of his death was 
a director, assistant secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer of the Peavey company, 
and was considered an authority on fed- 
eral taxation. He was born in Chicago 
on Aug. 2, 1878, and moved to Minne- 
apolis in 1900. In 1919 he married Mrs. 
Jessie Pettibone. Mr. Lane was a 32d 
degree Mason, Scottish Rite, a member 
of the Ark Lodge, of Zuhrah Temple, 
of the Elks, and a prominent member of 


the Minneapolis Traffic Club. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Jay Hevener, of the Jameson-Hevener 
Co., flour jobbers, St. Paul, left Saturday 
for Texas. 

The annual meeting and dinner of the 
Traffic Club of Minneapolis is to-be held 
at the clubrooms the evening of Jan. 19. 

The St. Paul (Minn.) Milling Co. gave 
a dinner the evening of Jan. 11 to its 
office and mechanical staff at the St. Paul 
Athletic Club. 

Clark L. Keator, sales manager for 
the Barber Milling Co., Minneapolis, left 
Friday for a trip to Boston and other 
eastern markets. 

Maurice J. Cohen, secretary of the 
-Northwestern Feed Co., Minneapolis, left 
Saturday evening for a vacation trip to 
Hot Springs, Ark. 

E. K. Pickett, territory sales manager 
for the Washburn-Crosby Co., Minne- 
apolis, expects to leave this week to visit 
the trade in Pacific Coast territory. 

Dwight K. Yerxa, of Yerxa, Andrews 
& Thurston, durum millers, Minneapolis, 
returned on Friday from a two weeks’ 
business trip through eastern markets. 

Charles D. Sutton, of Chicago, district 
milling representative for the Wallace & 
Tiernan Co., Inc., manufacturers of the 
Agene Process, was a Minneapolis visitor 
last week. 

W. C. Boeke, sales manager of the 
Cascade (Mont.) Milling & Elevator Co., 
who visited in Minneapolis last week, is 
now making the rounds of the eastern 
flour markets. 2 

The annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers and directors of the Duluth (Minn.) 
Universal Milling Co. was held in Min- 
neapolis last week. All the old officers 
and directors were re-elected. 


J. M. Anderson, president of the 
Equity Co-operative Exchange, St. Paul, 
and first vice president of the United 
States Grain Growers, Inc., has severed 
his connection with the latter organiza- 
tion. 

J. W. Sherwood, vice president of the 
Royal Milling Co., Great Falls, Mont., 
and Mr. Sutherland, head miller for the 
company, are in Minneapolis this week 
conferring with officials of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co. 


Jews in north Minneapolis are organiz- 
ing a co-operative bakery as a protest 
against the high cost of Jewish bread 
here. It is reported that at the initial 
meeting over 100 certificates of stock in 
the enterprise were sold at $5 each. 


Robert P. Sellew, of Chicago, former- 
ly with the feed department of the 


(Continued on page 277.) 
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Improvement in the local flour situa- 
tion reported for the first week in the 
new year did not hold over into the 
second week. Millers say business has 
been dull, generally. As a rule, pur- 
chases were small and of the hurry-up 
oe Only occasional orders called 
for deferred delivery. Lower . grades 
showed the most improvement. 

About the only definite indication that 
conditions are on the bg see lies in the 
fact that a more active inquiry has pre- 
vailed since the opening of the new year. 
Contrary to expectations of most of the 
trade that the beginning of 1922 would 
see a decided change for the better, no 
sustained revival of buying has so far 
materialized. Conditions generally, how- 
ever, are firm. The majority of sellers 
are combating any attempt to secure 
flour at a concession, and prices re- 
mained steady at the former levels. The 
unsteadiness of wheat is the greatest 
hindrance to an improving flour market. 

The difficulty in obtaining a sufficient 
number of shipping instructions is pre- 
venting some mills from speeding up pro- 
duction, following a partial suspension 
and reduced output over the holidays. 
Bakers’ orders are generally for small 

uantities, as they are trying to make 
their purchases correspond to the subnor- 
mal demand of their customers. 

Except for generous purchases of clear 
grades for Russian relief, export busi- 
ness remains stagnant, with only small 
scattering sales. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter 
wheat short patent flour, basis cotton 
98’s, Kansas City, $6.50@6.70; 95 per 
cent, $5.90@6.30; straight grade, $5.75@ 
5.90. Of the lower grades, first clear is 
quoted at $3.50@4.50, second clear at $3 
@3.50, and low grade at $2.25@2.75. 


MILLFEED 
Millfeeds are strong, and generally un- 
changed in price. There is a good de- 
mand for quick shipment for both bran 
and shorts, but no demand for futures. 
Offerings are about equal to demand, 
holding the market stationary, but firm. 
Bran is quoted at $20.50@21 ton, brown 
shorts at $20.50@21, and gray shorts at 
$22@22.50. 
KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 
Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 105,900 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
* Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 


This week ...ccssccccccecs 64,000 60 
BUN WOE cc sasiticcceeses 65,400 61 
We BIS ccc escccesceccvcs 63,500 61 
Two years ago .........6.. 81,000 83 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 81 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 488,730 260,236 53 
Last week ....... 492,330 224,979 45 
Wee OED oocccace 446,670 203,441 i. a 
Two years ago... 434,970 372,986 85 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 16,095 bbls this dak. 7,762 last 
week, 6,463 a year ago, and 7,083 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, two reported 
— business good, 44 fair and 15 
slow. 

EXPORT FLOUR RATES 

Following are current through rates on 
flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 


board, in cents per 100 lbs, as quoted 
by R. W. Lightburne, Jr., steamship 
agent, Kansas City: Liverpool, London, 
p> set Bac Belfast, Dublin, Glasgow, 
via New Orleans 55%4c, via New York 
60c; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, 
via New Orleans 52%,c, via New York 
60c; Hamburg, via New Orleans 54c, via 
New York 6lc; Christiania, via New Or- 
leans 6144c, via New York 66c; Copen- 
hagen, via New Orleans 611,c, via New 
York 66c. 
BOARD OF TRADE INSTALLATION 

Newly elected officers of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade for 1922 were in- 
stalled Tuesday. E. D. Bigelow was re- 
appointed secretary for his twenty-sixth 
term. He is said to be the oldest secre- 
tary of a grain exchange in the United 
States as to age and period of service. 
Officers re-elected were: W. H. Frazell, 
Jr., assistant secretary; H. F. Hall, 
treasurer; C. H. Weiner, provision in- 
spector; E. W. Estabrook, flour inspec- 
tor. President-elect James N. Russell 
announced committee selections. 

Former President B. L. Hargis was 
placed at the head of the committee on 
legislation. Those who will serve with 
him are C. W. Lonsdale, G. S. Carkener, 
F., G. Crowell and George H. Davis. The 
transportation committee is as follows: 
W. B. Lathrop, chairman; John Fen- 
nelly, G. S, Carkener, R. A. Jeanneret 
and C. M. Hardenbergh. The chairman- 
ship of the appeals committee was given 
A. L. Ernst; building, D. F. Piazzek; 
floor, F. L. Ferguson. 


OLD MILL CLAIMS ITS OWN 
The old Watts mill, a few miles south 
of Kansas City, on Indian Creek, at 
Dallas, Mo., which has been operated 
steadily since 1832, but in recent years 
has ground corn grists largely, last week 
resumed wheat flour grinding for account 
of a Kansas City baker. The Campbell 
bakery here is advertising Maid of the 
Wheat Bread, made from flour ground 
on buhrs at the oid mill. 


FAILS TO INDORSE FARM “BLOC” 


Failure of the Kansas agricultural 
council, in session this week in Topeka, 
Kansas, to indorse the agricultural 
“bloc,” was an outstanding feature of 
the conference called by the state board 
of agriculture for the purpose of trying 
to bring the different farm organizations 
of the state together on a system of 
marketing to which they could all agree. 
The council consists of five representa- 
tives from each of eight farmer organi- 
zations. 


In killing the resolution indorsing the - 


“bloc,” it was explained that, while the 
Kansas farmers were pleased with much 
of the legislation fathered by the “bloc,” 
they feel it possible to go too far in in- 
dorsements. Opposition was also taken 
to the action of the marketing confer- 
ence in adopting the United Grain Grow- 
ers, Inc., marketing plan, and many of 
the farmers, headed by John Tromble, 
president of the Farmers’. Union, with- 
drew from the conference. 

O. F. Whitney, secretary of the state 
horticultural society, was elected secre- 
tary of the Kansas agricultural council, 
succeeding J. C. Mohler, secretary of the 
state board of agriculture, who has also 
been secretary of the agricultural council 
since its formation. Behind the election 
of Whitney to succeed Mohler is said to 
be the resentment of a few farm organi- 
zation leaders against Mohler “for 
par a the grain marketing conference 

ednesday with dirt farmers.” 


NOTES 


George C. Shane, of the Shane Bros. & 
Wilson Co., Philadelphia, is spending the 
week in Kansas City. 

Harry J. Smith, president Federal 
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Grain Co., this city, has been elected a 
member of the Chicago Board of Trade. 

Charles A. Greenlee, secretary William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, 
is home from a vacation of several weeks 
on the Pacific Coast. 

C. E. Williams, manager Crescent 
Flour Mills, Denver, Colo., stopped over 
in Kansas City this week on a southern 
business trip to Memphis and New Or- 
leans. 

L. J. McKibben, formerly traveller in 
Kansas for the Topeka (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co., has resumed his connection 
with that company and will cover eastern 
Kansas and central Missouri. 

C. V. Topping, secretary Southwest- 
ern Millers’ League, and L. E. Moses, 
president Kansas Flour Mills Co., this 
city, left this week for Washington, for 
a hearing before the tariff committee. 


Hayden S. Jones, manager of the 
Chase Bag Co., this city, has applied for 
membership in the Kansas City Board 
of Trade, on transfer of the certificate 
of Louis J. Long, former manager, who 
died recently. 

Golson McFall was appointed, on Mon- 
day, to the position of chief clerk in the 
office of T. J. Hedrick, Missouri state 
warehouse commissioner, this city, made 
vacant by the resignation of Colonel 
Francis D. Ross. 

The Farmers’ Union co-operative mill 
and elevator at Olathe, Kansas, was de- 
stroyed by fire Sunday morning, at an 
estimated loss of $30,000, divided among 
175 farmer stockholders in the company 
which purchased the mill two years ago. 
Insurance partly covers the loss. 

Directors of the Grain Clearing Co., 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade, on 
Wednesday elected the following officers 
for 1922: Frank G. Crowell, president; 
B. C. Moore, first vice president; E. O. 
Bragg, second vice president; H. F. 
Spencer, secretary and treasurer. G. G. 
Lee was reappointed manager. 

The Campbell System, this city, let a 
contract this week to S. H. Stoltzfus, of 
the local office of the Nordyke & Marmon 
Co., for the purchase of equipment for 
a 200-bbl daily capacity whole wheat 
flour mill, to be installed in a building 
recently purchased by the company here. 
Installation of machinery will start 
within 10 days. 

E. J. Smiley, of the Kansas Grain 
Dealers’ Association, has prepared sta- 
tistics showing that it costs the average 
country elevator handling 100,000 bus 
grain a year 4.8c bu to market it. There 
are 1,750 elevators in Kansas, of which 
only 15 per cent handle 100,000 bus grain 
a year, so that the average charge is 
probably in excess of this figure. 


Whether the baker’s loaf will be lower 
or higher in price in 1922 was the main 
topic of discussion at the opening of the 
annual convention of the Kansas Bakers’ 
Association, in session the last three days 
of this week at Manhattan, Kansas. All 
sessions were held at the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, where special dem- 
onstrations in milling and bread making 
were given for the visitors. 


Among out-of-town millers visiting in 
Kansas City this week were F. E. Good- 
rich, manager Arkansas City (Kansas) 
Milling Co; C. U. Connellee, Plansifter 
Milling Co., Oklahoma City, Okla; C. L. 
Aller, manager Crete (Neb.) Mills; John 
W. Weber, president, and H. V. Nye, 
vice president and manager, Weber Flour 
Mills Corporation, Salina, Kansas; A. R. 
Kinney, president and manager Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills Co., Grand Island. 


Frank G. Coe, of Chicago, a partner 
in the firm of Parker & Graff, New York, 
purchasing agents for the Corn Products 
Refining Co., this city, has purchased the 
Kansas City Board of Trade member- 
ship of Charles W. Avery. The price 
was $9,750, including the transfer fee of 
$500, or $250 less than the last previous 
sale. A week ago the refining company 
purchased the membership of R. W. 
Sampson for $10,000 in the name of 
Elmer Reed. 





SALINA 


Milling business continues about the 
same as last week, most mills running 
two thirds capacity, with small sales tak- 
ing care of the output. There is a 
demand for clears, and also for millfeed 
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of all kinds. Shipping directions are 
hard to get. Better conditions are ex- 
pected next week, and some mills antici- 
pate running full time. Quotations: 
fancy patent, 98’s, $6.10@6.60; 95 per 
cent, $5.70@6.30; bran, $1.05@1.10 per 
100 Ibs; shorts, $1.17. 

Output of the five Salina mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 46,200 
bbls: 

Flour Pct. of 


. output activity 
TIS WOE cccccccccccceses 32,055 70 
SS. be i on idana dudaeas 20,885 50 
NOTES 


Car lots of wheat received for the 
week, 212. 

H. E. Brooks, manager Western Star 
Mill Co., is at work again after two 
weeks’ absence on account of sickness. 

Fire completely destroyed the farmers’ 
elevator at Wright, Kansas, last week, 
at an estimated loss of $8,000. Included 
in the loss were about 5,000 bus grain. 

H. V. Nye, vice president and general 
manager Weber Flour Mills Corporation, 
called on the trade in St. Louis and Kan- 
sas City this week in the interest of his 
mill, 





NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes., Jan. 14.—There are con- 
flicting reports as to business in the past 
week. The manager of one of the larg- 
est Omaha mills stated that from a 
business point of view this week had 
been the best his mill had had in a long 
while. “We have been booking some 
fine, big lots,” he said, “and if present 
conditions will only continue, we shall 
get along swimmingly. There is not 
only a good demand for flour, but there 


‘ is also an excellent demand for feed.” 


The manager of another large Omaha 
mill said that the previous week saw a 
fair volume of buying, but that there 
had been a falling 
business had been extremely dull. Ship- 
ping directions are coming in better as 
a general thing, and all of the mills are 
running on full time. There is a con- 
tinued good demand for feed. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha mills, representing 
a weekly capacity of 19,200 bbls, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 

Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
( . SECEE eee 14,980 77 


error re ee 13,125 68 

Bee GD: oxkee di sivtcawicd 7,298 30 

TWO FORTS OBS. 660i ccescaes 24,360 100 
NOTES 


The Omaha office of Dilts & Morgan, 
Inc., is to be closed this month. 

The Omaha office of E. W. Wagner 
& Co., which has been under the man- 
agement of C. D. Stidham for several 
years, has been closed. 


The War Finance Corporation has ap- 
proved $5,000,000 advance to Nebraska 
farmers and stockmen up to date, ac- 
cording to F. W. Thomas, chairman of 
the Omaha agency, which has approved 
$8,800,000, although $3,800,000 yet re- 
mains to be confirmed by the Washing- 
ton office. The funds are being paid 
under the direction of the Federal Re- 
serve banks to 512 Nebraska banks. 


John Witt, proprietor of the Shell- 


creek Valley roller mills, Columbus, Neb., 
writes: “You no doubt will remember 
that I lost my mill at Leigh by fire last 
spring. I leased the Shellcreek Valley 
roller mills here at Columbus, and busi- 
ness has been fine with me thus far, con- 
sidering the fact that the trade of this 
mill was dead and had to be built up 
again. This is a waterpower mill, and 
waterpower means cheap power.” 


Complaints of high salaries and high 
expense accounts of certain county farm 
agents in Nebraska at a time when their 
employers, the farmers, are in desperate 
financial straits, reached the state house 
at Lincoln this week. Under a ruling 
by C. L. Dort, assistant attorney gen- 
eral, to the effect that if the Saline 
County Farm Bureau hasn’t a bona fide 
membership of 300 at the present time, 
a farnf agent can’t be paid with county 
money, the Saline County officials be- 
lieve that they have found a loophole 
through which to cut off that much ex- 
pense to the taxpayers in 1922. 


A movement has been set on foot here 
to stimulate the raising of Kafir corn 
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and milo in Nebraska. “These products 
all this year have been bringing better 
prices than corn,” says the manager of 
an Omaha alfalfa and feed mill. “There 
will be a steady demand for it from us, 
and it will be a mighty good proposition 
for the farmers of the state. It will 
help us tremendously .in our prices, as 
we, of course, now take it out of Kansas 
City, haul it to Omaha, and then ship 
it back to Kansas City again. Right 
now Kafir corn is bringing 93c per 100 
Ibs at Kansas City, with milo selling 
around $1.05.” 


Federal Judge Martin J. Wade on 
Monday signed an order confirming the 
receivers’ sale of the Wells-Abbott-Nie- 
man mill at Schuyler to W. Dale Clark 
for $90,000. A report by Herbert S. 
Daniel, appointed by Judge Woodrough 
to investigate the sale, was approved by 
Judge Wade. Mr. Daniel’s report says 
that Mr. Clark, representing the Omaha 
National Bank and four other banking 
institutions, creditors of the defunct 
milling company, made the highest bid 
at the public sale at Schuyler on Nov. 
21, and that he did not think the proper- 
ty would have aromas as much if sold 
in parcel. The auditor’s report gives 
the indebtedness of the company at 
$485,000. 

, Leicu Leste. 





COLORADO 


There has been a slight increase in 
demand for flour during the past week. 
Mills are increasing their running time, 
and hope to be operating at full capacity 
by the end of the month. Mercantile 
houses of all kinds report a steady trade 
since the holiday season, with but few 
losses due to bad accounts. This, itis 
hoped, points to more normal conditions. 

Flour prices are the lowest that have 
prevailed since 1914, and under present 
market conditions there is not much 
change looked for either way. Quota- 
tions: best patent flour, in 98's, cotton, 
$6.15@6.25-bbl; second patent, $5.15@ 
5.25; best grade selfrising flour $6.40@ 
6.50, second grade $5.40@5.50,—f.o.b., 
the Ohio River, prompt to 30 days’ ship- 
ment, 

Demand for bran is very strong, and 
the mills are having all they can do to 
take care of the local trade, with a few 
cars being shipped to common points. 
Local demand has been stimulated by in- 
creasing cold weather. Quotations: car 
lots, f.o.b., Denver, $22 ton; delivered to 
Colorado common points, $24,—prompt 
to 30 days’ shipment. 

During the week the mills increased 
their buying prices for wheat, and the 
farmers are taking advantage of this to 
deliver a part of their stock. 





DILLMAN COMPANY’S NEW PLANT 


The H. W. Dillman Flour Co. has in- 
stalled a new 60-bbl milling plant at 
Bethel, Ohio. H. W. Dillman, making 
the announcement, writes: “There seem 
to be fewer small mills every year, and 
some think that in time not many plants 
of our size will be left. No doubt this 
is true to a great extent, but a small mill 
located within 50 miles of a large city 
like Cincinnati has just as bright a fu- 
ture as the small mill had in years gone 
by. It’s up to the man behind the busi- 
ness whether he makes a success. No 
matter how bad business may be, get out 
and hustle as hard as you think the busi- 
ness is dull, and it won’t be dull long. 

“We are located in the heart of the 
— section of Cincinnati, and grind for 
the local dairymen an average of 200,000 
Ibs of their home grown feeds per month. 
We sell them enough linseed meal, cot- 
tonseed meal and bran to go with their 
grain and mix them on our floor. We 
manufacture our own dairy feeds, and 
sell from the mill direct to the dairymen. 
The bulk of our flour goes. direct by 
truck to Cincinnati trade.” 





RESALE PRICE MAINTENANCE 


Reiterating that a trader is not guilty 
of violating the antitrust laws who sim- 


‘ply withholds his goods from those who 
will not sell at standard prices, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in a 
hew decision has held that a trader may 
not go beyond, and by contracts or com- 
binations, express or implied, unduly 
hinder or obstruct interstaté commerce. 
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The improvement in the flour business 
that has been looked for and prophesied 
by some of the local men in the trade 
has been somewhat slow in developing. 


Inventory work is not entirely cleared” 


away yet, and business continues on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. 

Bakers are supplied for immediate 
needs, but will, of necessity, have to 
come into the market before’ long. 
Wholesale grocery houses are consider- 
ing offers, but are not placing any orders 
of much volume. Some local brokers 
report that their trade has been satis- 
factory, considering the time.of year, 
and others say the situation is lifeless. 

There was a reduction of the flour out- 
put this week, which totaled only 14,000 
bbls, or 35 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 16,000, or 40 per cent, last 
week, Mills report that shipping direc- 
tions are coming in quite steadily, but 
that little new business is developing. 

Stocks of clear flour in this market 
are gradually being worked for export, 
and this pov is no longer a drug on the 
market. This is not to say that export 
business has suddenly taken a new lease 
on life, but the situation looks brighter, 
and some of the local exporters express 
the opinion that the foreigners will again 
be calling for our flour in good quanti- 
ties before many weeks. Some lots were 
worked this week for the Orient and 
Mediterranean ports. 

Corn flour, grits, etc., are still in good 
request. Trade in this class of products 
seems to have taken the place, to some 
extent, of the rye flour business, which is 
comparatively a dead issue. 

Prices are about unchanged from a 
week ago. Nominal quotations, car lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: spring first patents $6.60 
@i7, standard patent $6.20@6.60, first 
clear $4.25@4.50; hard winter short pat- 
ent $5.90@6.10, straight $5.60@5.80, first 
clear $4.25@4.75; soft winter short pat- 
ent $6@6.10, straight $5.70@5.80, first 
clear $4.60@4.80, second clear $3.50@ 
3.75. 

Though the demand for millfeed is still 
of g proportions, it has fallen off a 
little in the last week, and bran is sell- 
ing at $1 lower. It is quoted at $24@ 
25 ton, f.o.b., Chicago. Shorts are sell- 
ing at $24.25@27.50, and red dog at $82. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet? 


Weekly output ofac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 40,000 14,000 35 
Last week ........ 40,000 16,000 40 
Year ago .....-..+ 26,700 22,000 82 
Two years ago.:... 26,700 22,750 85 


THE WHEAT MARKET 


Weakness prevailed in the options 
market throughout the week. Little in- 
terest was manifested the first day, on 
account of the annual Board of Trade 
elections, resulting in lower values. Re- 
ports of rain and snow in the South- 
west, offerings of Argentine wheat at 
5@10c under American hard winter via 
the Gulf, and advices that certain French 
banking institutions were in financial dif- 
ficulties, besides the news of the resigna- 
tion of the French cabinet, all played 
their parts in destroying what little con- 
fidence there was in the market. Losses 
for the week were 1@2c. 

Considerable strength was shown at 
times, in spite of the general depression. 
The revival of the Japanese demand for 
Pacific Coast wheat, the buying of fu- 
tures by houses with foreign connections, 





and the report from New York of a big 
export flour demand were among the 
most important of the bullish factors. 

Commission houses and local operators 
were active buyers at intervals, though 
the volume of trade for the week was 
decidedly small. The continued lack of 
confidence in conditions displayed by 
outside interests is still a great draw- 
back to the establishment of a healthy 
situation. 

Traders are watching with interest the 
development of the winter wheat crop. 
Though the Southwest received some rain 
this week, it is thought that it was not 
general enough to have offset the extend- 
ed dryness, which is said to be most 
excessive for this time of year. The 
outlook is such that a serious crop scare 
= easily develop before long. 

ne writer says, “Should there be a 
decided increase in the volume of specu- 
lative buying, when it comes prices may 
advance sharply. Those who are friendly 
to the buying side predict that within a 
short time values will be moving up- 
ward.” 

Argentina is an important factor at 
this time, since that country is able to 
undersell all others. The visible supply 
in the United States decreased 1,629,000 
bus, according to the weekly estimate. 
This makes the total 47,839,000 bus, com- 
pared with 41,183,000 a year ago. Many 
men in the trade expect wheat stocks to 
decrease perceptibly from now on. 


CASH WHEAT 


The cash market has been dull this 
week. _ Millers have taken what choice 
wheat was offered, but this amounted to 
very few cars. Prices are about un- 
changed from a week ago, though there 
has been a slight firming up in pre- 
miums. Offerings of hard winter grades 
have been more abundant than those of 
—— wheat. There was no export busi- 
ness from here. Receipts are still light, 
amounting to 52 cars for the week, com- 
pared with 48 last week, and 106 a year 
ago. 

No. 1 red was quoted at 6@7c over 
May, the same as a week ago; No. 1 hard 
winter 4%@I1c under May, compared with 
3@4c under last week; No. 1 northern 
spring ruled 15@20c over, the same as 
a week ago. 


B. F. GUMP SEMICENTENNIAL 


The year 1922 marks the semicenten- 
nial anniversary of the establishment of 
the B. F. Gump Co., of Chicago, manu- 
facturer of flour mill machinery. The 
growth of this company in the last half 
century offers a good example of the 
striking industrial development which has 
been general in the United States dur- 
ing the past 100 years. 

The Gump company started business 
in 1872 in modest, one-floor quarters at 
53 South Canal Street, Chicago, and in 
1880 took over the whole building at the 
same address. The continuous growth 
of the business eventually necessitated 
larger factory space, and in 1907 the 
‘company removed to 431-437 South Clin- 
ton Street, where it now occupies six 
stories and basement, with floor space 
of approximately 75,000 square feet. 

Though the date of the founding of 
the Gump firm is recorded as being 1872, 
the present concern is actually an out- 
growth of Charles A. Gump & Co., of 


-Dayton, Ohio, which was in existence 


some 70 years ago. This original com- 
pany manufactured all of the machinery 
essential to the very simple  millin 

processes of that day, and, by way o 

diversion, published the Miller’s Monthly, 
one of the first trade journals devoted to 
the flour milling industry. The publica- 
tion of this paper’was discontinued years 
ago. It was as a representative of this 
company that B. F. Gump came to Chi- 
cago in 1868. Four years later, in 1872, 
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he took over the business in his own 
name, under which it has operated to 
the present day. 


B. F. Gump is said to have arrived in 
Chicago at the time when the purifier, 
which later led to the use of the auto- 
matic roller system, was first being in- 
troduced into flour mills. It is interest- 
ing to note that at this same period the 
largest mill in Minneapolis had 12 run 
of stones, with a capacity of 600 bbls, 
and was considered too large to be com- 
mercially successful. Mr. Gump en- 
tered the field of manufacturing at an 
auspicious moment, and the company 
which bears his name has played its part 
in the rapid developments made in the 
construction of flour milling machinery. 
The Gump company was also a pioneer 
in rebuilding used machines. 

In 1901 the B. F. Gump Co. was in- 
corporated, and since then its fortunes 
have been under the guidance of George 
E. Moore as president, A. D. Dorman 
vice president, and W. M. Williams sec- 
retary and treasurer. 


NOTES 

A Board of Trade membership sold 
today at $5,700, net, to the buyer. 

Oscar F. Greiner, Springfield (Minn.) 
Milling Co., was calling on the trade 
here early in the week. 

Paul F. Fischer, Michigan agent for 
the Newton (Kansas) Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co., called at this office on Jan. 10. 

Peter Derlien, sales manager Arnold- 
Madaus Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, 
was here on Jan. 10, calling on the trade. 

Will H. Clevenger, manager Tyler & 
Co., Junction City, Kansas, called at 
this office on Jan. 12, while on his way 
east. 

The Flour Jobbers’ Exchange held its 
monthly meeting at the University Club 
on Jan. 12. A business meeting followed 
the dinner. 

A. G. Ganahl, representative of the 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., 
in New England territory, was here this 
week, returning from the East. 

David Vaughn, who has been in the 
flour business in Chicago for some years, 
is now manager of the flour department 
of the Sheppard-Strassheim Co. 

J. W. Messick, assistant sales manager 
Crete (Neb.) Mills, visited this market 
this week. He had just returned from 
the East and reported conditions there 
very quiet. 

Percy Hornby, of J. H. Hornby 
& Son, New Brighton, Pa., representa- 
tive for the Star & Crescent Milling Co., 
at that point, called at the Chicago office 
on Jan. 10. 

Charles B. Spaulding, secretary and 
manager of the New Century Co., Chi- 
cago, who has been travelling in Europe 
for some time, is now in Turkey, and 
says his health is much improved. 

Charles L. Roos, secretary and sales 
manager Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, 
Kansas, and president-elect of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, was in Chicago 
today, on his way to eastern markets. 

Edward J. Dyer, manager flour de- 
partment of W. J. Cahill & Co., Meridi- 
an, Conn., wholesale grocers and flour 
jobbers, spent a few days in this city 
in returning from visiting connections 
in the Northwest. 

Frank G. Clark and family left last 
Saturday for Florida, where they will 
occupy the house Mr. Clark purchased 
at Indian River last fall. Mr. Clark ex- 
pects to return about the middle of Feb- 
ruary, but his family will remain until 
April. 

The United States government quar- 
termaster’s department, 1819 West Per- 
shing Road, Chicago, awarded contracts 
on hard wheat flour today as follows: 
Weatherford (Okla.) Milling Co., 548,- 
016 lbs at 2.34c per Ib, f.o.b., Weather- 
ford, for San Antonio, Texas; Maney 
Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., 100,058 Ibs at 
2.5c per Ib, f.o.b., Omaha, for Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


WISCONSIN 


MitwavukeE, Wis., Jan. 14.—Sentiment 
in the flour trade is much more cheerful 
and optimistic, as the result of an ap- 
preciable betterment in demand this 
week. Business assumed no considerable 
volume, but some new orders appeared, 
which indicate that stocks are at a mini- 
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mum and require’ immediate replenish- 


ment. 

Trade leaned toward the grocery end 
of distribution, which is taken as a re- 
flection of the spirit of the jag es 
bread consumer that it is ge, ep b 
_ at home than to buy bread. people 

have been fed up on the idea that the 
5c loaf is to be expected, although events 
subsequent to the slump in wheat and 

e prices at the beginning of the year 
ov that values are sustained on the 
equivalent of the range of the last month 


or two, which Bh oper ypapee any ibility 
of —_— bread at a cost enabling bak- 
ers to sell at pre-war prices. 


The call for flour is confined mainly 
to the best grades, with fancy patents 
in best demand from the sources which 
supply the family trade. Bakers have 
bought very little, despite the fact that 
they entered the new year with possibly 
less flour on hand than ever before. Some 
business has been booked from bakeries, 
but in the main their requirements are 
small and almost invariably they ask 
quick shipment. Prices were marked up 
in sympathy with and to compensate for 
the higher cash and future wheat mar- 
ket, amounting to 4c within the week. 
Choice city brands of hard spring wheat 
patent were quoted at $7.70@7.90, and 
straights at $6.65@7.25, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks. 

Clear flour is dull. There is no call 
from exporting sources, and domestic 
buyers of clears for blending and mix- 
ing are not — any business, which is 
merely a reflex from the poor trade in 
patents and straights. First clear was 
quoted at $4.50@5, and second at #@ 
4.50, in 98-lb cottons. 

Flour production, which has been 
light for the last four to six weeks, 
dropped to nothing this week, since ex- 
isting supplies at mills are adequate to 
handle current requirements. There is a 
shortage of the desirable grades of hard 
spring wheat and this was a factor in 
minimizing output, although the main 
reason is the lack of demand for flour. 
The Ladish Milling Co. suspended opera- 
tions this week for an indefinite period, 
pending a readjustment and a possible 
reorganization of the corporation. The 
other mills are down only for the time 
being. 

The call for rye flour continues on 
about the same scale as before, regular 
customers being in the market for hand- 
to-mouth supplies. The net result of 
fluctuations in the rye market is a de- 
cline of %4@lc bu, which has affected 
rye flour prices to the extent of increas- 
ing the inside of the range 25@30c bbl, 
and making the outside 5@10c lower. 
The output of Milwaukee mills this week 
was 700 bbls, compared with 1,930 last 
week and 1,835 in the same week in 1921. 
Wisconsin rye, which is desired by local 
and up-state millers, is scarce, and the 
scant supply continues to be a limiting 
factor in production of flour. Present 
prices are regarded as exceptionally low 
and subject to a rebound, but this view 
has not increased demand. Pure white 
was quoted at $4.95@5.20, straight at 
$4.60@4.70, and dark at $3.85@4.50, in 
98-lb cottons. 

The call for Kansas patent has im- 
proved, although local — say cus- 
tomers are no more disposed to buy 
ahead than before. Business is better 
than at any time in December, when cus- 
tomers were aiming to close the year 
with the smallest amount possible on 
hand. Prices were largely nominal, in 
the absence of volume upon which quo- 
tations can be based. Fancy patent was 
quoted at $6@6.50, and standard at $5.80 
@6.10, in 98-lb cottons. 

A recovery from the low point has 
been established in respect to corn goods, 
although immediate interest is confined 
to spot stuff. The big wholesale grocer 
concerns which have not bought mu 
since early in December are again in- 
quiring for supplies, and a better trade 
is looked for with confidence. Prices are 
nominally unchanged. Corn flour was 
quoted at $1.45@1.55, corn meal at $1.40 
@1.50, and corn grits at $1.35@1.40, in 
100-Ib cottons. 


MILLFEED 
The call for millfeeds is not so keen 
as it was at the close of the year, but 
there is a good demand. However, there 
is an easier tone to prices, and feed is 
selling at a lower range. Production is 
light, and the softening tendency is be- 
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lieved to be only temporary, as jobbers 
and consumers are ut protection in 
respect to advance supplies and are con- 
fronted with the necessity of making 
frequent purchases. Business is largely 
in mixed cars with flour, which is a de- 
sirable state of affairs, since the need 
for feed probably is responsible for 
some of the demand for flour now no- 
ticeable. 

Bran and middlings are easy, with 
prices off about 50c ton on the inside of 
the range. Winter bran maintains a 

remium of 50c@$1 ton over spring bran. 

iddlings are off $1. Hominy feed is 
$1@1.50 ton higher, under an improved 
demand and strength in cash and future 
corn and corn generally. Oil meal 
is easier, and gluten feed has declined 
$1@2 ton. movement is larger. 
Shipments from Milwaukee this week 
were 8,067 tons, compared with 5,790 in 
the same week in 1921; receipts, 240 tons, 
against 570 last year. 

MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 
Last week ........ 28,000 6,336 3 


Last year .......+. 24,000 1,836 8 
Two years ago .... 24,000 16,900 70 
Three years ago.... 18,000 2,800 15 
Four years ago.... 16,000 4,000 25 
Five years ago.....- 12,000 8,000 66 


The movement of flour at Milwaukee 
this week was as follows: receipts, 25,005 
bbls; last year, 27,650; shipments, 21,- 
290 bbls; last year, 31,520. 


NOTES 


K. L. Burns, president and neral 
manager of the Globe Milling Co., Water- 
town, was elected vice president of the 
Watertown Chamber of Commerce at the 
annual meeting held Jan. 12. 

The La Budde Feed & Grain Co., Mil- 
waukee, which was organized about four 
months ago by a group of men with long 
experience in the local feed and grain 
business, elected the following officers at 
the annual meeting of stockholders on 
Jan. 9: president, Edward F. La Budde; 
vice president, Leroy L. La Budde; sec- 
retary and treasurer, Alfred H. Trettin. 

The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
has been invited to name three official 
delegates to represent it at a conference 
to be held Jan. 18 at Madison, at the call 
of Governor John J. Blaine, to discuss 
ways and means for further active par- 
ticipation by the state of Wisconsin in 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence river in- 
ternational waterways project. The dele- 

ates will be named some time this week 
y President H. H. Peterson. 
L. E. Meyer. 





REDUCED FOREIGN POSTAGE 
On Jan. 1 the domestic postage rate of 
2c an ounce or fraction of an ounce was 
applied to letters mailed in the United 
States destined for Argentina, Brazil, 
Costa Rica, Ecuador, Jamaica and Mar- 
tinique. The other countries to which 
the domestic rate applies are the Ba- 
hamas, Barbados, Bolivia, British Guiana, 
British Honduras, Canada, Great Brit- 
ain, Leeward Islands, Republic of Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Newfoundland, New Zea- 
land, Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, Salva- 
dor, Trinidad, West Samoa, and Wind- 
ward Islands. Under the option granted 
by the Madrid convention, newspapers 
and publications of the second lens, 
separately wrapped, with postage stamps 
ed, are accepted for mailing to for- 
eign countries at the rate of lc for each 
four ounces or fraction of an ounce. 
Newspapers and publications offered un- 
der this special rate must be ay 
wrapped, with postage stamps affixed. 
This special rate does not affect the 
rate of 1c for each two ounces applicable 
to printed matter in general. 





MILLING MACHINERY FOR CHILE 

A consular report states that Ameri- 
can manufacturers seem to have over- 
looked the demand for light flour mills, 
suitable for use on large lean estates 
where the ory is ground for the con- 
sumption of the tenants. Many of these 
mills are used, it is said, some with kero- 
sene or gasoline engines, and some with 
electricity generated by the water power 
which most large estates possess. A Ger- 
man mill was shown, at a recent agricul- 
tural exhibition, which requi two 
grindings to produce flour. 
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Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
36 


TRS WEG cccccccccccstses 17,300 
a 16,250 33% 
TE SE kde 6 owesacervuse 22,700 _47 
Two years ago .......-++.4- 33,500 70 
Three years ago ........... 24,144 50 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan; including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1921 and 1920: 
No. Capacity Output Pct. 


This week ...... 26 159,750 60,442 38 
Last week ...... 23 135,150 49,171 36 
eee GE vice esd 26 156,210 68,926 37 
Two years ago... 9 70,560 61,839 73 


Three years ago.. 13 78,960 38,888 50 
EXCHANGE OFFICERS 

At a meeting of the Toledo Produce 
Exchange, Jan. 9, Kenton D. Keilholtz, 
who has been connected with Southworth 
& Co., grain and seeds, for many years, 
was elected president. Mr. Keilholtz is 
only 36 years old and is said to be the 
args | president the Exchange has 
ever had. He succeeds Harry R. De- 
Vore, of H. F. DeVore & Co., who held 
the office for two terms. Other officers 
elected were Richard S. Sheldon, S. W. 
Flower & Co., first vice president; Jesse 
D. Hurlbut, Toledo Grain & Milling Co., 
second vice president; A. Gassaway, sec- 
retary; George Woodman, treasurer, and 
10 directors. 


TOLEDO GRAIN MOVEMENT 


The importance of Toledo as a pri- 
mary grain market seems to have been 
enhanced during the year 1921. Statis- 
tics recently issued by the Produce Ex- 
change indicate substantial increase in 
the movement of all grain, both receipts 
and shipments having exceeded 1920 by 
about 50 per cent, and being consider- 
ably Pentt of 1919. 

The yearly movement as compared 
with 1920 was as follows: 








RECEIPTS 
1921 1920 

Wheat, bus ......... 7,189,075 6,034,375 
Corm, BUS ccrcccsccee 3,302,500 2,230,685 
Gate, BER cccccccccss 5,784,800 4,796,610 
TAG, BOD cos cccceccce 777,600 772,165 
Barley, Bus -....cccse. 41,400 44,600 

TORRES os ccccccccccs 17,095,375 12,878,335 
Clover, DOGS occccccce 55,062 31,214 
Alsike, bags ......... 14,095 7,810 
Timothy, bags ...... 24,936 45,479 

SHIPMENTS 
1921 1920 

Wheat, bus ......... 2,488,915 1,820,929 
Corn, DUB .cccccccces 2,477,791 965,943 
Gate, DUS 2... cccccece 8,718,253 3,355,277 
MIO, BOS cccccvcesete 636,990 752,021 
TNE, BOB ccccvcece 3,625 6,707 

Bete cccccccscies 9,325,574 6,900,877 
Clover, bags ........- 50,590 25,144 
Alsike, bags ......... 8,930 9,073 
Timothy, bags ...... 47,836 76,826 


FREIGHT RATE REDUCTIONS 


Chambers of commerce and _ traffic 
ney ye of Ohio are uniting in a demand 
to made on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for a general reduction in 
freight rates. A meeting of the Ohio 
State Industrial Traffic League, recently 
held at Cleveland, unanimously passed a 
resolution aski that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission grant a reduction 
in present freight rates on all commodi- 
ties and all classes of transportation. 
Members who attended agreed to report 
the resolution to their respective cham- 
bers of commerce -and tr bodies, and 


see that similar action was taken by 
them. 

The demand is made on the ground 
that there has been material reduction in 
wages and a readjustment of working 
conditions which will result in lower ex- 
penditures for employment, and that 
enormous savings have been made by re- 
duction in the number of employees. 


NOTES 
W. S. Neiswonger, representing the 
Robinson Milting Co., Salina, Kansas, in 
Ohio, has returned from a visit to the 
mill. 


P, J. McKinney, attached to the Cleve- 
land office of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, was in Toledo this 
week, This city is now under the juris- 
diction of the Cleveland office, instead of 
the Detroit office of the company. 

W. M. Meech, manager Red Wing 
(Minn.) Milling Co., and Charles George, 
who represents the mill in Ohio, were in 
Toledo on Jan. 9. Other salesmen here 
early in the week were W. K. Algire, 
Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis; W. 
F. SteeJe, Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co; 
H. P. McLaughlin, Sawyer Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas; L. Simmons, 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City. 





EVANSVILLE 


Evansvittz, Inp., Jan. 14.—Business 
was a little more quiet the past week 
among flour millers, though demand has 
been fairly good. There is still a dis- 
position by jobbers to try to beat down 
prices. Evansville millers, however, are 
holding to their quotations, and have 
even raised them a little this week. Sales 
have been sufficient to keep the mills go- 
ing from full to part time. 

lour prices, based car lots, f.o.b., 
Evansville, in 98-lb cottons: best patent, 
$7@7.50; straights, $5.25@6.60; first 
clears, in jutes, $4. 

Millfeed in good demand, with prices 
for carload lots in 100-lb sacks at $26 
ton for bran, mixed feed and _ shorts. 
This is a decline from last week, when 
the demand was in excess of the supply. 


RATE DISCRIMINATION CHARGED 
Evansville and Henderson grain men 
and flour millers met with railroad rep- 
resentatives in Evansville on Wednesday 
to consider a new freight tariff recently 
issued by the Southern and Louisville & 
Nashville railroads on flour and grain. 
The new tariff permits grain men and 
flour millers the privilege of buying in 
Evansville territory, shipping to Louis- 
ville for grinding and then reshipping to 
Evansville on-a milling-in-transit basis, 
thus creating a better rate for the Louis- 
ville millers than Evansville is afforded. 
This matter was discussed at the con- 
ference held in Evansville, but no relief 
was granted. Evansville millers and 
grain men therefore will take up the 
enies with the Interstate Commerce 
mmission. It is charged that the traf- 
fic bureaus of Cincinnati and Louisville 
are responsible for the action of the rail- 
roads in permitting the discrimination 
complained of. Representatives of the 
railroads declared they were “forced” to 
put the rate in operation, but just who 
did the forcing the railroad men refused 
to divulge. 


NOTES 


Edgar Igleheart has returned from a 
trip to Nashville and Chicago, where he 
went to interview the trade. He reports 
a better feeling in financial circles. 

Giltner Igleheart has returned from an 
extensive trip through the South, and 
finds a more optimistic feeling among 
the bankers and jobbers in that section. 
Bankers are restricting credits to legiti- 
mate purposes. There is no money in 
southern banks for automobiles and new 
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machinery. Planters will begin to put 
in their cotton on March 15, at which 
time farmers will get advances, and busi- 
ness should show a revival. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

Inpranapouis, Inp., Jan. 14.—Milling 
markets today are buyers’ markets. Per- 
sons on the customer’s side of the coun- 
ter not only are able to fix terms for 
flour, but they are doing so in an em- 
phatic manner. Sales, as a result, are 
sporadic, depending on the strength or 
weakness of wheat prices, the terms the 
purchaser is able to make, and numerous 
other elements connected with prevailing 
economic conditions. A lack of con- 
fidence still prevails in the trade, not- 
withstanding that the basic situation is 
believed to be better than for several 
months. 

Bakers, jobbers and retailers are buy- 
ing only what they need, and there is no 
disposition to carry wy stocks. Quick 
turnovers are desired all along the line, 
but buyers are very discriminating, con- 
trasted with the attitude that prevailed 
in the period immediately following the 
World War. They realize that the con- 
sumer again is giving close attention to 
the quality of the flour he buys and the 
cost of the bread he eats, which in turn 
has brought back competition of a real 
sort. 

The volume of sales this week by mill- 
ers in Indiana varied considerably, some 
reporting a fair business, while others 
said purchases were smaller in number 
than in the preceding fortnight. None 
appeared to be satisfied, however, and 
the mill that is operating at one half 
capacity is regarded as fortunate. Price 
cutting to get business is rather wide- 
spread, if reports are to be credited, and 
the margin of profit in all cases is small. 

Quotations are more or less erratic. 
At the end of the week soft winter pat- 
ents, standard to short, ruled $5.90@ 
6.70 bbl, 98-lb cotton basis, f.o.b., In- 
dianapolis, in car lots, the minimum be- 
ing 40c higher and the maximum 20c up, 
compared with the end of last week. 
Hard winter patents, standard to short, 
were available at $6.25@7, the quotations 
showing no change. Spring patents, 
standard to short, were priced at $6.15@ 
7.25, the minimum showing a drop of 





35c, with the maximum unchanged. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of flour by mills in Indian- 
apolis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 
bbls, and inspections of grain and stocks 
in store, with comparisons for corre- 
sponding periods, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
40 


This week ...ccccccccscces 9,034 
Last week ....ceccserccnce 5,592 26 
YeOP G80 cccccccces geeeeee 6,629 29 
Two yearS ago «.-.-...seeee 18,411 81 
INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 

In Out 
WHERE cocccccccsvcccccce 17,000 6,000 
GOP cccciccvccccccesvore 556,000 190,000 
GENE bcdek (anwio4esewerws 192,000 120,000 
RYO ccccccccccccccccssces 6,000 1,400 


STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
Jan, 14, 1922.. 270,150 443,000 390,000 .... 
Jan, 15, 1921.. 129,990 514,440 434,470 1,000 
Jan. 17, 1920.. 544,650 251,740 104,950 4,170 


CORN PRODUCTS 


No great change is reported in condi- 
tions. Sales for the most part are for 
small quantities, with buyers showing 
the same discrimination as in flour. Quo- 
tations show no change from last week. 
Grits are offered for shipment in car lots 
at $1.55 per 100 lbs, sacked, f.o.b., In- 
dianapolis, meal at $1.50, hominy at 
$1.60, hominy flakes at $2.45, cerealine at 
$2.15 and corn flour at $1.65. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is in fair demand, sufficient in 
the case of wheat feeds to sustain prices 
that have prevailed for the last 10 days. 
Bran is offered for shipment in car lots 
at $26.50@27 ton, sacked, mixed feed at 
$26.50@28 and middlings at $29.50@30, 
f.o.b., Indianapolis. Corn feeds are $1 
lower, hominy feed bein priced at $23 
ton, bulk, in car lots, a | $24.50, sacked. 


NOTES 

The Grecian Bakery, Inc., of East 
Chicago, Ind., with $20,000 capital stock, 
has been incorporated by John Counelis, 
James Alexopoulos and Steve Gavros. 





An additional advance of $124,000 has 
been made to Indiana by the War 
Finance Corporation at Washington, the 
money to be used for agricultural pur- 
poses. 

Expansion of the baking industry in 
Indianapolis is shown by plans of the 
Taggart Baking Co., announced this 
week, to erect in the near future a build- 
ing to be used exclusively for the devel- 
opment of its wholesale trade. The site 
has been purchased, although the deed 
has not yet been recorded. 
in all probability will be a two-story fire- 
proof structure. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





NASHVILLE 


Nasnvititz, Tenn., Jan. 14.—The de- 
mand for flour from the Southeast, which 
started with the new year, has been fair- 
ly well maintained, with mills continuing 
to book some business each day. The 
decline of wheat options has, however, 
discouraged -anticipation of needs, and 
sales are being made largely for quick 
shipment, with only a few contracts be- 
™ put on the mills’ books. 

he amount of outstanding sales is 
61.6 per cent of the average for the 
past seven years. Credit conditions in 
the Southeast are reported to be improv- 
ing, and buying in large quantities may 
be expected as soon as some confidence 
in the market develops. 

Prices have been somewhat irregular, 
and some mills are inclined to sell at 
cost to keep plants running. At the close 
of the week, prevailing prices were as 
follows: best or short soft winter wheat 
flour, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $7.50@8; standard or regular 
patent, $6.35@7; straight patent, $5.90@ 
6.35; first clears, $4.25@5. 

Rehandlers report moderate demand 
for Minnesota and Kansas flours. Prices: 
spring wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, de- 
livered at Nashville, $7.25@7.75; hard 
winter wheat patent, $6@6.50. 

Southeastern millers were fairly lib- 
eral purchasers of wheat during the 
week, buying to cover flour sales. As 
movement from country, locally, is al- 
most negligible, purchases are being 
made in the terminal markets. No. 2 red, 
with bill, is quoted at $1.33@1.35, Nash- 
ville. Stocks of wheat held by south- 
eastern mills are reported as 85 per cent 
of average for the past seven years. 

Cold weather has helped the millfeed 
situation. Demand is sufficient to absorb 
the output at steady prices, as follows: 
soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $24@25; stand- 
ard middlings or shorts, $27@29. 

Corn meal trade is somewhat improved, 
mills reporting more sales than for some 
months. Prices are slightly lower, as 
follows: bolted meal, in sacks, per 100 
lbs, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $1.22@1.27; 
unbolted meal, $1.17@1.22. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....... 206,640 89,646 43.3 
Last week ....... 187,830 64,531 34.3 
VOOr O80 .ccccece 207,540 83,359 40.2 
Two years ago.... 222,990 162,498 72.8 
Three years ago.. 192,090 96,917 50.4 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Jan. 14 Jan. 7 

Pier, BRIS ...cccccccecs 36,800 40,800 

Wes GD cc ercevscens 222,000 238,000 

GER, OOD 6c cccccscccoes 65,000 82,000 

Cate, BUS cccccccceccces 504,000 481,000 
NOTES 


The French Flour Co., with $10,000 
capital stock, has been organized at Sa- 
vannah, Ga., by J. H. French, W. T. 
French and Frank M. Elmore. 

Announcement is made that C. E. 
Freeland and E. O. Durrett have pur- 
chased the plant of the Dorris Milling 
Co., Nashville, from J. L. Dorris, and 
will continue as Freeland & Durrett. 
The plant has a capacity of 125 bbls. 
The new owners formerly lived at White- 
house, Tenn. 

The Tennessee Central Railroad, cover- 
ing the 341 miles from Hopkinsville, Ky., 
to Harriman, Tenn., was sold under re- 
ceivership proceedings this week for $1,- 
500,000. The purchase was made for B. 
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P. Morse and associates, Denver capital- 
ists. The sale will come before Federal 
Judge Sanford at Knoxville for con- 
firmation Jan. 20, and it is expected that 
efforts may be made to increase the bid. 


Joun Lezrrer. 


ALABAMA 
- Mosire, Ara., Jan. 14.—The local grain 
market closed the week firm, with condi- 
tions somewhat improved. The renewed 
activity reported last week continues, 
with a considerable movement of flour, 
corn and feedstuffs to the interior. 
Stocks are low both at the wholesale 
houses and with the retail merchants, 
and with a larger demand expected to 
follow resumption of operations in the 
lumber and other industries, grain deal- 
ers are looking hopefully to the near 
future for a return to business condi- 
tions prevailing in the early part of 1921. 

Brokers report a greater volume of 
business this week than in the second 
week in December, or January of last 
year, although for the last half of 1921 
the grain and grain products movement 
was considerably below the correspond- 
ing period in 1920. 

Price changes during the week have 
been few, quotations today being prac- 
tically at the same figures as last Sat- 
urday, with the market firm, 

Exports for the week aggregated 3,885 
bbls flour in cotton sacks and 4,200 sacks 
corn, 1,163 bbls of the flour going to 
Cardenas, 1,661 to Caibarien and 1,061 to 
Havana. . J. Boxes. 


VIRGINIA 


Norroik, Va., Jan. 14.—In the face of 
stronger markets, quotations on flour 
from the mills this week have been gen- 
erally lower, being figured on the basis 
of freight rate reductions and the higher 
price of millfeed. The trade has shown 
a considerably larger volume in a job- 
bing way, and a more hopeful outlook 
for the remainder of the crop. Winter 
wheat patents are quoted at $6.35@6.75, 
standard patents $5.70@6.25, Kansas 
hard wheat patents $6.90@7.10, and 
northwestern spring patents $7.10@7.25. 

Millfeed this week is stronger and 
higher, although .demand “#8 limited be- 
cause of the seasonable weather in this 
section. Standard bran is offered at 
$31.50@32, standard middlings $380@32, 
flour yrs $34@387, and red dog $42 
@48, although there is ccuipuralivdly no 
market for the latter. 


NOTES 

Eugene Davis, of the Statesville (N. 
C.) Milling Co., has been in Norfolk 
calling on the trade this week. 

E. R. Combs and Dr. Clarence Burns, 
of Lebanon, Va., owners of the Lebanon 
Milling Co., have been in Norfolk this 
week on business. Their mill began op- 
erations about four months ago. It has 
a capacity of 40 bbls, and serves the 
trade of southwestern Virginia. 

J..A. Moore, freight solicitor for the 
Norfolk city terminals, is on a tour of 
the Middle West, calling on flour and 
grain shippers. 

A small shipment of flour from the 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha, for Liver- 
pool, was received at the city terminals 
this week. 

° Joseru A. Lesuie. 


GEORGIA 


Arrtanta, Ga. Jan. 14—The flour 
trade continues to be demoralized. Mill- 
ers have curtailed output, with large 
stocks of flour on hand, and the markets 
are slow to take on any more stock than 
immediate needs require. Jobbers have 
not shown any disposition to buy ahead 
of orders in hand. They report poor de- 
mand from their retail trade, and col- 
lections slow. 

Offerings from mills have been free, 
and prices are uneven and irregular. 
Mills are sending out salesmen into new 
territory to dispose of stocks on hand. 

Wheat millfeed prices are more or less 
steady, due to small production of mills 
and small stocks on hand. Bran made 
some advance in this territory, and there 
is little stock here.to draw from. Other 
feeds are rather quiet but steady in 
price. 

Cottonseed meal prices are firm, but 
trade demand is only fair. The oil mills 
are carrying the stocks, but are offering 
only as the market can absorb, Cotton- 
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seed products are short, due to the 
smallest crush in years, and the mills feel 
that the products will continue in good 
demand until next fall. Hulls are also 
steady, with only a fair demand. 

Hay receipts are still small; only 36 
cars all grades reached this market. De- 
mand showed some improvement the first 
of the week, but soon became rather dull. 
The tracks are about clear of hay on 
demurrage. 

J. Horse TicNer. 





PITTSBURGH 

Pirrspurcu, Pa., Jan. 14.—An unset- 
tled condition marked the flour market 
here the past week, and while sales were 
fair there was considerable hesitancy on 
the part of buyers. The sentiment ap- 
pears to prevail that there will be cheap- 
er flour, and bakers and other buyers 
are waiting. 

Bakers are complaining of a falling 
off in sales of bread. One of them de- 
clares his business is 35 per cent below 
normal. The fluctuating condition that 
prevails in iron and steel and other in- 
dustries in the Pittsburgh district is 
having its deterrent effect on the bakery 
business. . 

Prices the past week: spring wheat 
patent $6.75@7.75, and hard winter $5.90 
@7.25, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft win- 
ter, $4.50@5. Clears and ryes were in 
fair demand. 

Millfeed operations were inactive, and 
little was done in actual business. Prices: 
standard middlings, $32@32.50 ton; flour 
middlings, $85@35.50; red dog, $88@ 
38.50; spring wheat bran, $32@32.50. 


DECREASE IN TILLED LAND 

Figures issued by the state depart- 
ment of agriculture show that in 1921 
the 202,000 farmers of Pennsylvania cul- 
tivated 7,211,806 acres, against 7,387,165 
devoted to the same crops the year be- 
fore. This is due to declines in the 
prices of food products, the value of 
those raised in 1921 being $201,000,000, 
against $355,000,000 the previous year. 
By way of emphasizing the necessity for 
the study of the problem, the secretary 
of agriculture says the crops of 1919 
brought double those of 1921. The value 
of farm land has shrunk as well as farm 
wages, falling off $7 an acre in a year. 

JOHNSTOWN BAKERS ORGANIZE 

At a meeting of the representative 
bakers of Johnstown, Pa., and vicinity, 
on Jan. 9, it was decided to form an 
organization. The principal speaker was 
Horace W. Crider, president of the 
Western Pennsylvania Bakers’ Associa- 
tion. He told of the benefits that accrue 
from real organization work. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: president, 
Ww. ¥. Addis; vice president, Philip 
Drumm; secretary, John F. Bowman; 
treasurer, H. E. Boyer. 

Brief addresses were made by E. H. 
Shields, of the sales promotion depart- 
ment of the Fleischmann Co., and C. C. 
Latus, secretary of the Pennsylvania and 
Western Pennsylvania bakers’ associa- 
tions. A. E. Poad and W. Bruckman, 
of the Johnstown Fleischmann offices, 
assisted in arranging the meeting, over 
which W. J. Addis presided. The next 
meeting will be held Jan. 23. 


NOTES 


A. G. Hart, of the Alva (Okla.) Roller 
Mills, was a business visitor to Pitts- 
burgh the past week. 

Dwight K. Yerxa, of Yerxa, Andrews 
& Thurston, Minneapolis, called on the 
trade here this week. 

E. Gase, of Joseph Baker Sons & Per- 
kins Co., with headquarters at Saginaw, 
Mich., was a business visitor to Pitts- 
burgh the past week. ; 

The Bayer Grocery Co.’s_ wholesale 
warehouse at Cumberland, Md., recently 
was totally destroyed by fire, entailing 
a loss of $200,000. Much flour was lost. 

The grain and elevator firm of W. A. 
Nickles, at Shippensburg, Pa., will here- 
after be known as William Nickles & 
Son, the new member being Walter 
Nickles, son of the senior member. 

C. C. Larus. 





The government of Chile has approved 
an issue of bonds to the amount of 3,- 
000,000 pesos for the irrigation works 


to be undertaken in the province of 
Tacna, 
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Apparently, the improved demand for 
flour anticipated after inventory time 
has not yet materialized. A few millers 
reported a slight betterment during the 
week, but the market as a whole has been 
quiet. One thing is very evident, and 
that is that buyers are taking their 
actual requirements only, and are still 
unwilling to go into the market heavily. 

An interesting feature of the week 
was the increased inquiry for clears and 
extra fancy flour; demand also was fair. 
A good, round lot of clear was sold for 
export, but this was the only sale abroad 
heard of. Most millers are pessimistic 
regarding any marked improvement in 
the demand for export in the near fu- 
ture, and are devoting more of their 
time to increase their domestic business. 
This has resulted in a keen competition 
for what little business is available, and 
some very tempting prices are being 
quoted. 

Interior mills doing business mainly 
in southern markets reported a fair call 
for soft wheat flour. Demand from job- 
bers and wholesalers showed improve- 
ment, while some bakers were also in 
the market. Purchases, however, con- 
tinue in small lots. 

In the local market it is exceedingly 
difficult to interest buyers in anything 

' beyond their needs. Some have been 
forced into the market since the first of 
the year, but no business of any conse- 
quence has been done. 

Flour prices are quoted as follows: 
spring first patent, $6.50@7 per 140 lbs, 
jute, St. Louis; standard patent $6.15@ 
6.50, first clear $4@4.50; hard winter 
short patent $6@6.25, straight $5.25@ 
5.50, first clear $3.85@4.40; soft winter 
short patent $5.90@6.10, straight $5.40 
@5.60, first clear $3.75@4.25. 


MILLFEED 


Locally, demand for bran and mid- 
dlings showed no improvement, and the 
market ruled quiet all week, but millers 
reported a good outside demand. Some 
interior mills reported an urgent call, 
especially for bran, but others found 
buyers only interested in small lots. 
Hard winter bran is quoted at $23.50@ 
24 ton, soft winter bran at $24@24.50, 
and gray shorts at $25@25.50. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
‘The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
WD WOO. . vcci vices cesace 28,500 57 
eh. ee ere es 17,900 35 
WORF BHO cccsscsnccevecces 18,900 37 
TWO FERS BHO 2.2.60. ch 27,700 55 


Output of outside mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product 
of which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 

NE Og Sb 0009 00s te uens 34,20 44 
EE, SEES wince e008 04's.0's oe eee 32,100 41 
pl OS eee ee 36,800 48 
VTerleye re | 49,400 64 


Two years ago 
NEW ORLEANS BOARD OF TRADE 


Thomas F. Cunningham was re-elect- 
ed —— of the New Orleans Board 
of Trade on Monday, without opposition. 
William P. Ross was elected first vice 
president, G. M. Milam second vice presi- 
dent, and George A. Wiegand third vice 
president. 

The following directors were elected 
for years 1922-23: W. D. Seymour, B. C. 
Perkins, J. M. Rogers, John T. Gib- 
bons, Jr., A. M. Dardis, T. J. Ferguson, 
S. Pfeifer, W. H. Hendren, Bernard 
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Meyer, E. E. Lamberton, J. Henry La- 
faye, Jr., Theodore Brent, John M. Gehl. 
Directors elected for the one-year term 
are as follows: E. E. Lafaye, J. S. Wat- 
erman, Louis J. Bright, Edgar R. Du- 
Mont. 

Completing the board of directors are 
the following, who hold over from the 
1921 election or are members under the 
amendment to the charter providing that 
all ex-presidents of the Board of Trade 
shall be ex-officio members: Warren 
Kearny, C. H. Ellis, R. F. Clerc, Joseph 
McCloskey, M. J. Sanders, J. D. Hardin, 
S. Locke Breaux, Hugh McCloskey, E. 
F. Kohnke, W. B. Sirera, Fred Brench- 
ley, Jac Bloom, Milton L. Cahn, W. L. 
Richeson, J. S. Cave, J. H. Ricau, W. 
M. Pitkin, and P. A. Best. 


LOW PRICE OF FARM PRODUCTS 


In the St. Louis territory it is strong- 
ly felt that the relatively low price of 
farm products is one of the greatest ob- 
stacles to the attainment of normal con- 
ditions, according to the weekly general 
business review issued by a local bank 
this week, which says: “The farmer, hav- 
ing sold his crops at a small profit at 
best, and in many cases at a loss, is not 
inclined to view the future with optim- 
ism as long as price relationships re- 
main as they are.” 

The review reproduces a letter from 
a banker in Oklahoma as an example of 
the opinion that a contributing factor to 
the. present conditions is freight rates. 
In this letter it is stated that the farmer 
shipping his products is unable to ob- 
tain enough money for same to pay the 
freight. 5 


FINANCIAL CONDITIONS IN SOUTH 


Financial conditions in the South are 
becoming less acute each month, accord- 
ing to Haynes McFadden, editor of the 
Southern Banker, Atlanta, Ga., who says 
that the salvation of the South lies in 
diversification of crops. He gives as 
reasons for the present situation the very 
light cotton — of the past season and 
the fact that the other products raised 
in the South find no market. People of 
the South, he says, are buying corn in 
St. Louis when their next-door neigh- 
bors have more than they can use, be- 
cause there are not in the South enough 
plants for conditioning the grain. Sur- 

lus corn which cannot be sold in neigh- 

orhood markets is being fed to the hogs. 
Mr. McFadden is certain that three con- 
ditions to the permanent stability of 
financial conditions in the South are con- 
trol of cotton acreage, control of the 
boll weevil and the development of home 
markets. 

NOTES 


V. L. Lavery, of the Williamson Mill- 
ing Co., Clay Center, Kansas, was on 
*change Jan. 9. 

Eugene Smith has been reappointed 
secretary and treasurer of the St. Louis 
Merchants’ Exchange. 

St. Louis mills quote corn goods, basis 
100-lb sacks, as follows: corn meal, 
$1.35; cream meal, $1.40; grits and hom- 
iny, $1.75@1.85. 

Asa T. Bales, eastern sales manager 
of the George P. Plant Milling Co., will 
leave Sunday for a business trip through 
the central states. 

F. M. Brown, assistant general man- 
ager of the George P. Plant Milling Co., 
St. Louis, visited the Chicago market this 
week in the interest of his company. 

The first corn show ever conducted in 
Louisiana was opened Monday at Lake 
Charles, and continued throughout the 
week in connection with the eleventh 
annual Farmers’ Week. 

Rye products, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted as follows by St. Louis mills: 
white patent flour, $5.25@5.35; medium, 











$4.85@4.95; straight, $4.65@4.75; pure 
dark, $4@4.10; rye meal, $4.15@4.25. 

An unusual and tragic accident oc- 
curred in the East St. Louis, Ill., bakery 
of Abraham Fishbein this week, when his 
three-year-old grandchild fell into a vat 
of hot grease and was fatally burned. 

The Merchants’ Exchange will permit 
smoking on the floor north of the main 
entrance until the roof over the smok- 
ing room, which was recently damaged 
by a falling iron smokestack, has been 
repaired. 

L. E. Moses, president of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, and C. V. 
Topping, secretary of the Southwestern 
Millers’ League, Kansas City, stopped in 
St. Louis, Wednesday, on their way to 
Washington, D. C 

G. P. Mackley, of Mackley & McIn- 
tyre, Glasgow, Scotland, who operate a 
steamship line between Glasgow and New 
Orleans, was in St. Louis this week, call- 
ing on exporting millers in the interest 
of his company. 


New Orleans has done more effective 
ratproofing than any other seaport in 
the United States, according to Dr. A. 
J. McLaughlin, assistant surgeon gen- 
eral of the United States, who was in 
New Orleans this week. 


The following officers were elected at 
the annual meeting of the St. Louis 
Grain Clearing Co: N. L. Moffitt, presi- 
dent; Fred W. Seele, vice president; 
Claude Morton, secretary and treasurer; 
J. O. Ballard and Marshall Hall, direc- 
tors. 


W. B. Christian, who for a number of 
years was St. Louis manager of E. W. 
Wagner & Co., which concern recently 
passed into the hands of a receiver, has 
been appointed St. Louis representative 
of E. F. Leland & Co., to succeed A. R. 
Allison. 


A marriage of interest to the milling 
and grain trade here today is that of 
Miss Mary Plant, daughter of Samuel 
Plant, of the George P. Plant Milling 
Co., to Leicester Faust. The youn 
couple will leave Jan. 18 for an entented 
trip through Europe. 


Mathias Hoven, 53 years old, a well- 
known St. Louis baker, died Jan. 8, of 
poisoning caused by diabetes. He came 
to this city 35 years ago from Germany, 
and has since controlled several bakeries 
in North St. Louis. He is survived by 
his wife and nine children. 


Dexter W. Grams, formerly treasurer 
of the Western Grain Co., Fort Smith, 
Ark., has been appointed manager of 
the Durrett Flour & Grain Co., Fort 
Smith, to succeed Sherman Durrett, who 
resigned to become connected with the 
Tulsa (Okla.) Feed Stores. 


Peter Derlien, sales manager of the 
Arnold-Madaus Milling Co., Sterling, 
Kansas, who has been visiting eastern 
markets in the interest of his company, 
is spending a few days in St. Louis, vis- 
iting the trade here. Mr. Derlien is ac- 
companied by his wife, and will return 
to Sterling early next week. 


St. Louis shippers to the Orient are 
showing interest in the first sailing from 
the Gulf of Mexico to the Far East of 
the new Shipping Board cargo service 
over this route. The service is being 
operated by the Tampa _ Interocean 
Steamship Co., New Orleans, which will 
maintain monthly sailings to the Far 
East. 


The annual Farmers’ Week will be 
held at Columbia, Mo., Jan. 16-20, in- 
clusive, when the state board of agri- 
culture, the Missouri Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration and other state farmers’ organi- 
zations co-operate to give the farmers 
of the state a week of education and 
pleasure. A series of lectures and dem- 
onstrations will be given. The annual 
state Corn and Grain Show will also be 
held at the same time and place. 


At the annual banquet and meeting of 
the St. Louis Grain Club, held at the 
Statler Hotel, Jan. 12, the following of- 
ficers and directors were elected for the 
ensuing year: John Herron, Elmore- 
Schultz Grain Co., president; William C. 
Engel, J. H. Teasdale Commission Co., 
vice president; E. J. Gissler, Moffitt- 
Napier Grain Co., secretary-treasurer. 
Executive board: J. M. Fuller, Alex 
Harsh, J. B. Horton, B. J. McCauley 
and T. Maurice Scott. Matters of rou- 
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tine business were taken up, and the 
Rev. H. L. Reader, pastor of a local 
church, addressed the meeting. 


LOUISIANA 


New Onrteans, La., Jan. 14.—Although 
dealers reported a little improvement in 
flour this week, sales were not what had 
been expected. Many, however, have 
given specifications on their bookings, 
and mills should report better shipping 
instructions than prior to the first of the 
year. Bakers, in general, do not believe 
that prices will go higher, and are not 
willing to book unless inducements are 
offered. The balance of the trade, how- 
ever, is under the impression that higher 
prices will prevail in the next 60 days. 

Flour prices, as quoted to dealers by 
mills, basis 98-lb cotton sacks: spring 
wheat flour, bakers patent $6.75@7 bbl, 
fancy patents $7:10@7.40, short patents 
$7.60@7.85; hard winter wheat flour, 95 
per cent patent $5.80@6.25, short patents 
$6.95@7.15, fancy clears $4.65@5.05; soft 
winter wheat flour, 95 per cent patent $6 
@6.40, short patents $6.60@7, fancy 
clears $4.80@5.20; corn flour, in 100-lb 
sacks, $1.50@1.55. 

Inquiries for feed are frequent, but 
buyers are not willing to pay prices now 
being quoted by those who have bran 
and shorts to offer. Feedstuffs, in bulk, 
reported by dealers: corn, No. 2 yellow 
68c bu, No. 2 white 68c; oats, No. 2 
white, old, 48c; No. 3 white, new, 45c; 
wheat bran, per 100 lbs, on track, $1.50. 

Corn products, per 100 lbs, as quoted 
by local dealers in bulk, sacked: cream 
meal, $1.70; grits, fine and coarse, $1.75; 
corn meal, $1@1.65; corn flour, $1.70. 

Grain inspected since Jan. 1: wheat, 
export, 187 cars; corn, export 692, local 
38; oats, export 2, local 21; rye, export, 
17; barley, export, 7. Inspected outward 
on shipboard: wheat, 144,000 bus; corn, 
154,285. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 3,513,000 
bus; corn, 953,000; oats, 12,000; barley, 
113,000; rye, 59,000. 

* * 

Charles H. Grupe, of the Primalt 
Products Co., Chicago, was here _ this 
week, 

Gerorce L. Ferry. 





Canadian December Exports - 
Flour exports from Canada in December, 
1921 and 1920, in barrels: 





To— 1921 1920 
United States ........... 83,143 194,181 
United Kingdom ........ 477,753 256,570 
Other countries .......... 186,609 156,822 

WOE bh ce cee cab esethde's 747,505 607,573 


Total flour exports for four months ending 
Dec. 31, in barrels: 








To— U. 8. U. K. Total 
September ....... 4,554 230,588 360,959 
October 41,992 434,104 659,167 
November ,....... 100,967 545,431 855,957 
December ,....... 83,143 477,753 747,505 

Totals .ccccsees 230,656 1,687,876 2,623,588 


Wheat exports in December, 1921 and 1920, 
in bushels: 


1921 1920 
United States ......... 3,365,601 12,234,449 
United Kingdom ...... 26,146,882 7,738,652 
Other countries ........ 4,979,740 14,761,105 





Totals 34,492,223 34,734,206 


Total wheat exports for four months end- 
ing Dec. 31, 1921, in bushels: 








To— U. 8. U. K. Total 
September ... 195,183 6,244,876 7,145,339 
October ...... 1,650,045 14,987,813 21,130,579 
November .... 4,156,509 18,515,116 29,254,036 
December .... 3,365,601 26,146,882 34,492,223 

TOCA ceccs 9,367,338 65,894,687 92,022,177 

Japan—Crops 


Grain crops of Japan, as reported by the 


Japanese Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce, by calendar years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 
Buck- 

Wheat Barley wheat Corn Oats 
1921... 27,874 89,898 eee . 12,084 
1920... 28,288 92,140 11,162 
1919... 32,561 91,500 eee eee 9,921 
1918... 32,923 82,650 4,363 3,320 12,243 
1917... 34,745 88,896 4,788 3,791 5,690 
1916... 30,137 89,486 5,999 3,917 ee 
1915... 26,773 93,342 6,428 4,022 
1914... 22,975 85,835 7,007 3,940 
1913... 26,757 101,477 5,328 2,807 
1912... 26,514 90,559 5,103 3,802 
1911... 25,647 86,468 6,227 3,543 

ACRES (000°S OMITTED) 
Buck- 

Wheat Barley wheat Corn Oats 
1920 «1,300 2,987 oe 140 282 
1919 1,344 2,931 oe 136 215 
1918 1,390 2,862 334 141 156 
1917 1,393 2,888 350 138 130 
1916 1,304 3,075 365 144 aw 
1915 1,227 3,213 378 143 
1914 1,173 3,292 396 146 
1913 1,185 3,297 371 144 
1912 1,216 3,133 359 138 
1911 1,223 3,102 370 132 
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FLOUR MILLING IN SOUTH AMERICA 


(Continued from page 254.) 


This resulted in the formation of the 
Camara Gremial de Molineros, which de- 
voted itself to obtaining a modification of 
the government’s decree. The association, 
which is composed of about ninety active 
members, said to represent seventy-five 
per cent of the industry, was successful 
in this endeavor, but had a continuous 
struggle with governmental measures that 
persisted through 1920. 

An Argentine statistician has esti- 
mated that home consumption accounts 
for 30.7 per cent of the average wheat 
crop, which he places at 183,500,000 
bushels. For seed he allows 18,350,000 
bushels, leaving 165,150,000 for other 
purposes. Of this surplus, he says, 106,- 
430,000 bushels normally are exported 
in the form of grain, an item that 
amounts to 64.4 per cent, while 8,074,- 
000 are exported as flour. The rest, a 
matter of 50,646,000 bushels, is con- 
sumed at home by a population of 
between eight and nine millions. His 
figures indicate a per capita consump- 
tion of two hundred and forty-seven 
pounds of wheat flour per annum. 

The manufacture of macaroni and 
other wheat products has greatly in- 
creased in Argentina since the war, and 
the factories are now able to supply 
practically the whole of the home de- 
mand, As a consequence, importations, 
which formerly came from Italy and 
England, have been reduced to less than 
five per cent of what they were in 1913. 
The biscuit and cracker market is like- 
wise now being largely supplied by the 
local factories. 

Although Argentina is a great cattle 
country, it has practically no dairying 
industry. There is on this account very 
little local market for mill offals. Near- 
ly all of the millfeed is exported to 
Europe. Formerly the bran was dis- 
posed of principally in Germany, but of 
late it haS gone largely to England and 
France. 

Huge as are the “Mills of the River 
Plate,” the visitor who is accustomed to 
the large milling plants of the United 
States will find in them little that is 
extraordinary save their admirable plan- 
ning, and the forethought that has made 
their location conform so perfectly to 
the requirements of both domestic and 
export distribution. They stand out with 
additional emphasis, also, because of 
the lack of other great manufacturing 
plants in Buenos Aires; they are -prac- 
tically alone in their grandeur. 

Of the great wheat fields that support 
the activities of the mills, nothing need 
be said here; the story of Argentine 


wheat is one that has often been told. 
Less is generally known, however, of the 
minor wheat growing industries of the 
other South American countries, and 
these will be considered in some detail in 
connection with the correlative activities 
in milling. 
CHILE 


Before Argentina and California be- 
came great wheat growing regions, Chile 
supplied practically the entire western 
coast of the two Americas with wheat 
and flour. Nearly the full capacity of 
this country as a cereal producer was 
early exploited, however, and the pro- 
duction today is very little larger than it 
was in the opening years of this cen- 
tury. Chile is still able to grow a con- 
siderable surplus, but its exportation to 
such widely dispersed regions as Cali- 
fornia and Argentina ceased many years 
ago. 1 
In 1903 1,044,025 acres of Chilean 
lands were devoted to wheat, producing 
17,910,614 bushels. The acreage had in- 
creased to about one million three 
hundred thousand acres in 1920, and the 
crop was about twenty-one million 
bushels. The exportable surplus annual- 
ly is from two to two and a half million 
bushels, a large part of which goes into 
Peru, Bolivia, Ecuador and Colombia. 

Chile, until recent years, was badly 
handicapped by crude methods of culti- 
vation, but these are passing away and 
modern machinery is keeping fairly 
apace with the large-scale development 
in Argentina. Formerly wheat was 
grown chiefly in the region of long, 
rainless summers, and the ripened grain 
was threshed in the age-old way of the 
Pharaohs, by means of horses driven 
about over the straw, but today the 
modern threshing machine has largely 
replaced this practice. 

Wheat is produced in the dry northern 
provinces of Chile, but its cultivation is 
most successful in the great fertile val- 
leys of the south, where there is greater 
rainfall and a more temperate climate. 
One of the principal wheat areas centers 
about Concepcion, which has_ several 
large flour mills. Tome, Coronel, San- 
tiago and Valparaiso are also flour 
manufacturing centers. 

According to statistical information 
compiled by the Chilean Bureau of In- 
formation, New York City, pnder the 
direction of F. Nieto del Rio, there wére 
one hundred and fifty-eight flour mills 
of considerable size in Chile in 1919, and 
two hundred and twenty-six small units. 
The invested capital of the former to- 
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A Grist Mill in Arequipa, Peru 


taled about fifteen and a half million 
dollars, and 2,352 persons were employed. 
The power was principally hydraulic, al- 
though there was a considerable amount 
of eleetrically driven machinery. Many 
plants were equipped with gasoline and 
oil burning engines. 

The total capacity of Chile’s mills in 
1919, as worked out by Mr. Nieto del 
Rio, was 6,255,340 barrels, and the total 
output 4,285,170, the value in United 
States currency being $30,450,000. Home 





Chilean Flour Arriving in Antofagasta by Shipload to Break a Strike Famine 





grown wheat to the value of twenty-four 
million dollars was consumed by these 
mills, and an additional seventy-five 
thousand dollars worth of imported 
wheat. 

Although Chile produces enough flour 
from home grown wheat to supply more 
than her own needs, the country is nev- 
ertheless in the anomalous position of 
being a considerable importer of both 
flour and wheat. The imports, which 
doubtless went to remote sections of the 
republic where foreign competition is 
favored by high internal transportation 
costs, were twenty-five thousand barrels, 
valued at one hundred and ninety-six 
thousand dollars, which compared with 
exports of 262,665 barrels, valued at 
2,356,550. There was an import tax of 
twenty cents per barrel. 

The two hundred and_ twenty-six 
small mills listed by Mr. Nieto del Rio 
represented an invested capital of $152,- 
350, the value of the annual output be- 
ing $166,500. 

Chile’s exports of flour, as in the case 
of its surplus wheat, principally go 
northward, occasional markets being 
found even in the various states of 
Central America. 

One of the largest of the Chilean mills 
is that of the San Cristobal Milling Com- 


‘pany, at Santiago, the capital city. This 


firm is under British control, the man- 
ager being Theodore Kirkham, upon 
whose desk the writer, during a recent 
visit to Chile, found a well-read file of 
The Northwestern Miller. The agents 
and owners are Williamson, Balfour & 
Co., one of the best-known British firms 
established on the West Coast. The thor- 
oughly modern plant, equipped with Ger- 
man machinery, is capable of a maxi- 
mum production ef five hundred barrels 
daily. Power is derived from the waters 
of the Mapocho River. The product 
goes entirely into domestic consumption, 
and the wheat comes from Chile’s great 
central-southern agricultural basin. A 
shipload of “San Cristobal” flour made 
sensational entry into Antofagasta, 


Chile, during the writer’s visit to that 
city, breaking a long flour famine that 
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had resulted from a strike of longshore- 
men. Antofagasta distributes large 
quantities of flour to the adjacent ni- 
trate region. 
BRAZIL 

Although a considerable quantity of 
Brazil’s y le requirement is supplied by 
domestic mills of recent installation, the 
bulk of that country’s needs must be 
satisfied by importation. During the 
war a large amount came from the 
United States, and this business con- 
tinues to a much curtailed degree. 

Brazil’s flour imports for the year 
1919, the latest for which complete fig- 
ures are available, were as follows: 
from Argentina, 1,988,480 barrels; from 
the United States, 292,350; from Para- 
pusy, 5,725; from Uruguay, 136,358 
arrels. 


Although the several flour mills that 
have been established in Rio de Janeiro, 
Pernambuco and Sao Paulo have ob- 
tained satisfactory returns to the in- 
vestors, doubt was recently expressed 
by Dr. Affonso Costa, director of the 
bureau of information, department of 
agriculture of Brazil, as to their real 
benefit to the nation. He has stated 
that the milling industry, which of late 
has been extended into the north of the 
comny where only imported wheat is 
ground, results in two evils to- Brazil. 
First, he says, the price of wheat flour, 
and, consequently, that of bread, is in- 
creased; and secondly, there is an exodus 
of laborers from farming communities 
to the cities to obtain work in the mills. 
The foreign product, he states, sells at 
wholesale, both in Rio de Janeiro and 
Sao Paulo, at lower prices than Brazilian 
flour made of imported wheat. Paranda 
and Rio Grande do Sul are the only 
Brazilian states that raise wheat. 

A list of Brazilian flour mills, supplied 
through the courtesy of the Rio de 
Janeiro Flour Mills & Granaries, Ltd., 
includes the following: Moinho Flumi- 
nense and Moinho Santa Cruz, Rio de 
Janeiro; F. Matarazzo & Co. and 
Grandes Moinhos Gamba, Sao Paulo; 
Moinho Santista, Santos; Albina da 
Cunha, Porto Alegre; Moinho Boa Vista, 
Joinville, and Grandes Moinhos do Bra- 
zil, Pernambuco. The Companhia Pug- 
lisi has a new mill under construction at 
Sao Paulo, and the Moinha da Bahia has 
another building at the port of Bahia. 
There are, in addition, many small plants 
in the state of Rio Grande do Sul, one 
of the two wheat-producing states. The 
plant of the Rio de Janeiro Flour Mills 
& Granaries, Ltd., has a capacity of two 
hundred barrels per day, the principal 
owners being H. Simon, Ltd., of Man- 
chester, Eng. 

Native products that compete with 
wheat flour in Brazil are mandioca and 
the banana, from both of which a flour 
is produced that finds a wide range of 
uses. Mandioca, indeed, is one of the 
chief Brazilian foodstuffs. This plant 
produces huge tuberous roots, which are 
grated and dried on metal plates and 
roughly powdered, thus being converted 
into farinha or meal, The starch is 
known in Europe as Brazilian arrowroot, 
from which tapioca is made by heating 
on hot plates and stirring with iron rods, 

Banana flour, which is being manufac- 
tured in rapidly increasing amounts not 
only in Brazil but in other South and 
Central American countries, is made 
from the green fruit. It is said to be a 
splendid food for children and invalids, 
its chief use being in soups and a wide 
variety of bread and cakes. Very pal- 
atable bread, it is said, can be made from 
two parts banana flour and one part 
wheat flour. 

COLOMBIA 

Colombia has a considerable acreage 
devoted to wheat raising, and produces 
a good variety, although dark in color, 
all of it being home milled for domestic 
consumption. The country uses no great 
quantity of wheat flour, but the amount 
required is constantly increasing, and im- 
ports of wheat and wheat flour have been 
growing steadily in recent years. In 1918 
the value of the wheat flaur imported 
from the United States through Carta- 

na was two hundred and eighty-nine 

ollars. From this small beginning im- 
ports from this country rose to $309,639 
in 1919 and to $610,191 in 1920. 

Owing to the fact that the wheat 
rowing region is centered largely about 

taé, and is rendered almost inacces- 
sible to the coast regions because of 
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poor transportation facilities, North 
American flour is able to compete suc- 
cessfully with the Colombian product, 
and there is a prospect of steadily in- 
creased markets until such time as 


‘freight rates and facilities from interior 


Colombia are improved and the yield of 
wheat increased. According to a recent 
consular report, United States flour was 
being sold in Cartagena in packages of 
twenty-five pounds at three dollars, re- 
tail, while the native flour was offered 
at fifteen dollars for one hundred and 
twenty-five pounds, wholesale. The esti- 
mated production of wheat in the Bogota 
district in 1918 and 1919 was placed by 
the National Agricultural Society of 
Bogotdé at about 1,166,666 bushels for 
each year. 

There are no exact available statistics 
concerning the flour milling industry in 
Colombia, but the Colombian bureau of 
information, which has an office in New 
York City under the direction of Ernesto 
Ponce de Leon, has compiled a list of 
mills comprising forty-nine names. Most 
of these plants ‘are small, many of them 
being scarcely more than grist mills, and 
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the list is probably far from complete. 
The largest of the concerns mentioned 
are Molinos del Caribe, Compafiia Moli- 
nera de la Unién, La Industria Harinera, 
Molina de San Jose, Cortés « Hermanos, 
Molino de San Jorge, Molino de la Vic- 
toria, Molino del Boqueron, and Molino 
del Tequendama, located in Bogotdé. The 
Sociedad Industrial Franco-Belga has a 
comparatively large mill at Suaita, de- 
partment of Santander. There are five 
mills in Barranquilla, three in Tunja, 
two in Popayan, eleven in Pasto, five in 
Florida, three in San Gil, and one each 
in the towns of Medellin, Sonson, Soga- 
moso, Silvia, Facatativa, Ipiales, Cucuta, 
Bucaramanga, Suaita, Chaparral, Honda 
and Cali. 

The use of the tortilla, or corn meal 
cake, while at present very general in 
Colombia, is giving way to a certain ex- 
tent to benel made from wheat flour. 
There are several bread bakeries in Car- 
tagena, and most villages of any im- 
portance now have at least one. An- 
other important use of wheat flour is in 
macaroni, and this ranks next to bread 
making in the quantity of flour used. 
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Office Building of the San Cristobal Milling Co., Santiago, Chile 


as_ well 


as the adjacent 
countries of the high Andes, uses as a 
cereal an indigenous plant called the 
quinoa, which is somewhat like our bur- 
dock in appearance, the top being full 


Colombia, 


of seeds not unlike the lentil. These 
seeds compete in various ways with 
wheat, which is grown on a smaller 
scale. 

It is interesting in this connection to 
note the laborious and primitive methods 
by which the Colombian farmer pro- 
duces his wheat and converts it into food. 
An excellent summary of this process is 
furnished by Harry A, Franck in his 
“Vagabonding Down the Andes”: 

“At harvest time, the phases of the 
moon being propitious, the saints and 
ancestral gods placated, men, women and 
children wander out to the fields to cut 
the grain stalk by stalk, tie it into bun- 
dles as leisurely as if life were ten thou- 
sand years long, and, with a sheaf or 
two on their backs, toil away over the 
hills to their huts. There it is threshed 
by hand, or under the hoofs of animals; 
the chaff is separated by tossing the 
grain into the air with wicker-woven 





The Mills of the River Plate Enjoy an Admirable C 


cial Location 
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A Section of the Milne & Co, Flour Milling Plant at Callao, Peru 


shovels, after which the wheat is spread 
out on a mat in the sun for days, turned 
over frequently and carried into the 
house by night. 

“Once dry, it is ground by hand under 
a stone roller, beaten into flour, and 
baked over a fagot fire in crude adobe 
ovens of beehive shape. Small wonder 
the two soggy little loaves of bread a 
woman raked out of one of these, and 
which I went on tossing from hand to 
hand, cost twice what a real loaf would 
in the United States.” 

This, of course, is one of the more 
primitive pictures. Something a bit more 
modern is possible in ‘the immediate 
neighborhood of Bogotd, the capital, 
which has a rich, black soil, well drained 
and watered by the Bogoté River. 
Wealthy residents of the capital cit 
own most of the adjacent farm land, 
the value of which is high. This is the 
one section of Colombia where modern 
agricultural machinery, such as American 
disk plows, tooth harrows, cultivators, 
and harvesting and milling machinery, is 
used, 

PERU 


Peru raises very little wheat, her 
waterless coast region and her bare An- 
dean plateaus being little suited to agri- 
culture of any sort. The Peruvian Sta- 
tistical Abstract states that the 1918 
production of wheat was about one hun- 
dred thousand bushels. Most of it is 
consumed where it is raised, the grind- 
ing being done upon primitive home ap- 
pliances as old as the race. Imperfect 
transportation—burden bearing Indians, 
llamas or burros—would make the cost 
of milling this wheat at the coast pro- 
hibitive, and the result is that the great- 
er part of the wheat made into flour in 
Peru now comes from Australia, Chile, 
Argentina and the United States. 

The British house of Milne & Com- 
pany is the controlling factor in the Pe- 
ruvian milling world. This firm has a 
large mill near. Callao, containing modern 
machinery and being operated in accord- 
ance with the best modern methods. Its 





product, taking the name of Santa Rosa 
from that of the mill, is to be seen every- 
where in Peru; in all places, that is, 
where there is more than an Indian popu- 
lation. The aborigine sticks close to his 
corn and potatoes, to say nothing of the 
narcotic coca leaf that bulges out his 
cheeks and wraps him still deeper within 
the folds of the great indolence that to- 
day is finishing up the annihilating work 
of the Spanish conquistadores. 

The manufacture of vermicelli, maca- 
roni, spaghetti and other wheat pastes 
has attained a large development. 

Domestic made flour, of course, does 
not supply completely Peru’s flour re- 
quirements, and there is a considerable 
importation, principally from Chile. In 
1919 the imports were forty-five thousand 
barrels, eight thousand two hundred and 
fifty being produced by mills in the 
United States. ; 

Aside from the Milne & Company plant 
in Callao, Peru’s flour mills are compara- 
tively small units. One of the most 
modern of those, located on the banks 
of the Chile River in Arequipa, serves 
as a good example. The writer visited 
this plant, on a recent journey through 
Peru, and found the management of the 
Cavalleros Hermanos y Compania most 
enterprising and cordial. The mill, called 
the San Juan, was equipped with French 
buhrs and a single set of German roll- 
ers. The former were capable of re- 
ducing one hundred and fifty bushels of 
wheat per day, and the latter three hun- 
dred bushels. Local consumption ac- 
counted for the entire product of all 
Arequipa’s mills, and it was said that 
a considerable amount of both imported 
wheat and flour came up from Mollendo. 
Waterpower drives the machinery, and 
the mountain snows, which are not far 
away from Arequipa, are said to afford 
an unfailing supply of water. 

No more agreeable location for a mill- 
ing plant than that of the Cavalleros 
brothers can be imagined. The Chile 
River, flowing through an arid land, 
widens at Arequipa into a brilliant oasis 





of vegetation, made still more beautiful 
by contrast with the surrounding bare 
foothills and deserts. Above towers a 
very fair counterfeit of Fujiyama, the 
perfect snow-covered cone of the living 
volcano, el Misti. Fortunately it has 
not been in eruption for many genera- 
tions. Beyond are the westward ram- 
parts of the high Andes. 


BOLIVIA 


Bolivia is not a wheat raising country, 
properly speaking, although there is a 
scattering production in the more shel- 
tered portions of the highland region 
centering about the capital, La Paz. 
Corn is grown to a greater extent, and 
most of the small mills that are to be 
found in La Paz and the other less im- 
portant metropolitan centers are devot- 
ed to reduction of this cereal. 

In Cochabamba, which is situated on 
the eastern edge of the great chain of 
Andes Mountains, adjacent to the fertile 
tropical region of Santa Cruz, there are 
two flour mills equipped with modern 
machinery for wheat grinding. The en- 
tire output of wheat flour in Bolivia is, 
however, insignificant, and there is no 
great volume of importation except to 
supply the demand of metropolitan cen- 
ters. The population is predominantly 
Indian or half-caste, and the aborigine’s 
cereal wants are gratified principally by 
the quinoa, a crop peculiar to the An- 
des region of South America, and by 
the considerable output of rice, potatoes 
and corn. 

The agricultural resources of Bolivia 
are varied and important, but their de- 
velopment is slow. In fact, official re- 
ports indicate a serious decline in the 
past twenty years. Sugar cane is grown 
successfully in the Santa Cruz region, 
east of the mountains, and it is believed 
that the crop of wheat could be ma- 
terially increased. 

Bolivian imports of United States 
flour in 1919 were 15,894 barrels, accord- 
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ing to official reports to the United 
States Department of Commerce. 


ECUADOR 


Ecuador’s million and a half inhabit- 
ants are not large consumers of wheat 
flour. Indian corn, ground by hand, is 
the chief staple of the aboriginal popu- 
lation. There is, however, a considerable 
market for imported flour in the metro- 
politan centers, Quito and Guayaquil. 
The latter city’s wants are almost entire- 
ly supplied from the United States, al- 
though there is a fair trade with Chile. 
Quito’s wants are principally satisfied 
by interior mills, the cost of transporting 
flour from the seacoast being a deterrent 
to imports. 

The wheat production of Ecuador is 
not large, but it is sufficient to maintain 
several comparatively large mills, some 
of them with modern machinery, and no 
doubt there are many small grist mills 
principally devoted to grinding corn. 

The consul general of Ecuador in New 
York furnishes the information that there 
are eleven flour mills in the city of Quito, 
one in Ambato, and three in Latacunga. 
No government statistics concerning ca- 
pacity, output and general state of 
Ecuador’s flour industry are available. 

Part of the flour produced in Quito, 
according to United States consular re- 
ports, is shipped to the seaport town of 
Guayaquil, but the high rates that re- 
strict the movement of imported flour 
inland operate similarly with respect to 
the shipment of both- wheat and flour 
to Guayaquil. 

Ecuador’s importation of wheat flour 
fromthe United States amounted to 
45,250 barrels in 1919, according to of- 
ficial reports to the United States De- 
partment of Commerce. 


URUGUAY 

Uruguay’s demand for wheat flour is 
supplied by domestic industry, which is 
also able to export flour, chiefly to Bra- 
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zil. In years of scarcity, the Uruguayan 
mills import wheat from Argentina. 
However, the wheat acreage has consid- 
erably increased in recent years, and it 
is considered unlikely that Uruguay will 
be compelled, under any but very abnor- 
mal circumstances, to resort again to 
imports of either wheat or flour. Ex- 
ports of flour in 1920 were 125,000 bar- 
rels and of wheat half a million bushels. 


PARAGUAY 


Paraguay has but a single milling 
plant, that of El Molino .Nacional, at 
Asuncién, which imports practically all 
the wheat coming into Paraguay and 
produces about one hundred thousand 
barrels of flour annually. 

Statistics with respect to farming op- 
erations are not available. Paraguay 
should grow enough wheat, rice, corn and 
other crops to’supply its own needs, but 
apparently this is not the case. There is 
little attempt to develop farm lands on 
any great scale, the cultivated areas be- 
ing mere patches. Primitive methods are 
employed, and there is a hampering lack 
of transportation facilities. 

While the government has little infor- 
mation to offer concerning the state of 
agriculture in Paraguay, it is making an 
effort to improve this industry through 
the agency of the Banco Agricola of 
Asuncién, which imports farm imple- 
ments to sell to the cultivators at cost, 
allowing easy credit terms. This finan- 
cial institution has more than one hun- 
dred agencies throughout the country 
studying agricultural needs, making re- 
ports to the government, and forming 
agricultural societies. . 


VENEZUELA 


Concerning flour ‘milling in Venezuela, 
the United States consul at Maracaibo 
says that there are small flour mills to 
be found in all the upland sections of the 
three wheat producing states, which are 
from five thousand to ten thousand feet 
above sea level. Maracaibo ordinarily 
consumes imported flour only, principally 
from the United States, but at times 
during the war was compelled to resort 
to the product of its own interior mills. 
“The wheat is of good quality,” states 
the consul, “but the flour is dark from 
lack of proper machinery for polishing 
and grinding the grain. There are ex- 
tremely few roller mills, and it seems 
that there should be opportunity for the 
sale of such mills in this district and of 
small threshing and wheat polishing ma- 
chinery in limited quantities as well.” 
Exports of flour to Venezuela from the 
United States in 1919 were 124,893 bar- 
rels. 

THE GUIANAS 


So far as it is possible to ascertain, 
there are no flour mills in the Guianas, 
the limited market there being supplied 
one gy! by the United States and 
Canada. From the United States 21,892 
barrels of wheat flour went into British 
Guiana in 1918, nearly the same quan- 
tities being shipped to French and Dutch 
Guiana. 


ARGENTINE WHEAT BUYING 


Representative of British Royal Commission 
Presents Interesting Data on History 
of Purchases During the War 


Some interesting data on the buying 
of wheat supplies for Great Britain dur- 
ing the war is furnished by Sir Herbert 
Gibson, who represented the British 
Royal Commission on Wheat Supplies in 
the purchasing of cereals in Argentina 
and Uruguay. In part, Sir Herbert’s 
report to the commission follows: 

Until the end of 1917, purchases in 
the Argentine were made by the Royal 
Commission through the agency of the 
Buenos Aires branches of British con- 
trolled cereal firms. 

Toward the close of 1917, negotiations 
were initiated by the British and French 
governments with the Argentine govern- 
ment for the purchase of the Argentine 
1917-18 wheat crop. It was originally 
ge to purchase, on loan, direct 

rom the Argentine government, an 
agreed quantity of wheat at a fixed 
price; but there were local administra- 
tive obstacles to carrying this into effect. 
An alternative agreement was made for 
a loan by the Argentine government to 
the British and French governments of 
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200,000,000 gold pesos to be applied to 
the purchase of Argentine cereals and 
other produce through the agency of the 
allied governments’ buying commissions. 

In order to carry the foregoing into 
effect a British wheat commissioner was 
appointed to the Argentine and Uru- 
guayan republics, and he took up office 
at the end of 1917. A local buying or- 
ganization was constituted in Buenos 
Aires, with a dependent branch in Mon- 
tevideo. The French and Italian gov- 
ernments were represented on this com- 
mission by the delegates of the food 
ministries of their respective countries. 

The loan convention stipulated a mini- 
mum price in the case of each cereal, 
the allied governments undertaking to 
pay not less than the minimum price. 
By converting the principal cereal firms 
into buying agencies on the basis of 
fixed allowances and brokerage the com- 
mission secured the whole machinery of 
their organizations up and down the re- 
public. The price offered by the com- 
mission was made known to the produc- 
ers. The sale contracts between these 
and the buying agencies specified the 
site at which the grain was offered for 
delivery, and duplicates of the contracts 
were lodged with the commission. 

Under these circumstances the oppor- 
tunity to profit, in excess of the fixed 


ernments had fulfilled their undertaking 
by purchasing and shipping over 3,000,- 
000 tons of cereals, of which more than 
70 per cent was wheat. 

The total purchases effected by the 
allied governments of the 1917-1918 Ar- 
gentine crops from the date of the con- 
vention in January, 1918, to the same 
date in 1919 were as follows: 2,538,038 
tons wheat, 29,510 tons flour, 973,756 tons 
maize, 652,078 tons oats, and 164,958 tons 
linseed. 

The actual average price, f.o.b., paid 
by the Argentine commission for 2,500,- 
000 tons of wheat was, approximately, $6 
gold per hundred kilogrammes. This is 
exclusive of drawbacks such as profit in 
the resale of bags, etc. As compared to 
the price the allies were originally pre- 
pared to pay the Argentine government, 
the above represents an economy of 25 
per cent or, say, £10,000,000. 

The Uruguayan republic produces lit- 
tle in excess of its domestic requirements, 
but the friendly attitude of that coun- 
try’s government to the allies and the 
convenience of holding a stock of wheat 
in Montevideo for emergency shipments 
led to the establishment of a branch of 
the Argentine commission in that city. A 
loan of 15,000,000 pesos was made by 
the Uruguayan government to that of 
His Majesty for the purchase of Uru- 
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allowances and brokerage commission, 
by purchasing from producers or mid- 
dlemen at a lower rate than the price 
established by the commission was ef- 
fectively removed. In justice to the ce- 
real firms of allied nationalities who 
acted as buying agencies it deserves to 
be recorded thaf they placed their or- 
ganizations unreservedly at the service 
of the commission, willingly set aside 
their other business operations and in- 
terests on behalf of the allied purchases, 
and gave the commission the advantage 
of their experience whenever their advice 
and co-operation were sought. 

The original offer made by the British 
and French governments was to pur- 
chase 2,500,000 tons of wheat from the 
rs ey government at a cost price, 
f.o.b., of 200,000,000 gold pesos, on loan 
for two years, at 5 per cent per annum. 
The Argentine government did not see 
its way to undertake this operation, on 
the grounds that it would be impossible 
to negotiate the purchase of that amount 
of wheat from the producers, as the 
price was below that which in the gov- 
ernment’s opinion would prove to be the 
market value, nor did the circumstances 
justify an emergency act in order to 
requisition it. 

By an alternative agreement the Ar- 
gentine government made a convention 
with the British and French governments 
of a loan to the latter of 200,000,000 gold 
pesos for the purchase of Argentine ce- 
reals and other produce, the allied gov- 
ernments undertaking to purchase and 
ship 2,500,000 tons of cereals before Nov. 
1, 1918, subject to the conditions that 
they would not pay less than a minimum 
price, f.o.b., of $12.50 paper currency 
per 100 kilogrammes of wheat, $7 for 
oats and $15 for linseed; nor would they 
be required to fulfill their undertaking 
to purchase and ship 2,500,000 tons with- 
in the specified time if they were unable 
to buy below the maximum prices of 
$15 for wheat and $17 for linseed. 

By the specified date the allied gov- 





guayan produce, which amounted to 35,- 
807 tons wheat, 400 tons flour and 3,606 
tons linseed. 

The terms of the Argentine loan con- 
vention for the purchase of the 1917-18 
crop having been fulfilled, the purchases 
of the 1918-19 crop were not subject to 
conditions as to minimum pricé ‘and their 
cost was financed by the importing coun- 
tries buying through the medium of the 
Royal Commission. The method of pur- 
chase was modified, and purchases were 
contracted on tenders offered by the 
cereal firms for grain, delivered, f.o.b. 
This method involved the organization of 
a receiving and inspecting staff under 
instructions of the Argentine whéat com- 
mission. 

The total purchases effected under this 
system by the Argentine wheat commis- 
sion between February and September of 
1919 were 830,000 tons wheat, 36,000 tons 
flour and 914,000 tons maize. The aver- 
age cost of wheat, f.o.b., was equivalent 
to 53s 3d per qr. 

Toward the close of September, 1919, 
and in order to restore, as far as possible 
under control’ and subsidy, the method 
of purchase to the usages of the trade 
engaged in the cereal business, the Royal 
Commission on. Wheat Supplies trans- 
ferred the seat of purchase of Argentine 
cereals from Buenos Aires to London. 
Buying continued to be conducted there 
on the basis of offers, f.o.b., at Argentine 
ports, freight being supplied by the com- 
mission. Upon these lines, the Argentine 
crops of 1918-19 and 1919-20 were 
bought from the foregoing date until 
the close of May, 1920, the total pur- 
chases so effected amounting to. 1,828,- 
000 tons wheat and 259,000 tons maize. 

The functions of the Argentine com- 
mission are now limited to attending the 
payment of first cost and local charges, 
and generally supervising the execution 
of contracts made at the London end; 
and the department of. receiving and in- 
spection was demobilized. 

The heavy export of wheat that took 
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place in the coely months of 1920 gave 
a 


rise to the fear t 
would be depleted. By the month of 
May the local price of wheat had risen 
to the equivalent of 125s per qr and 
bread was being sold in Buenos Aires 
at a price equivalent in English cur- 
rency to 2s the quartern loaf. 

A bill was passed by congress on June 
10 authorizing government to apply an 
emergency tax on wheat exports of four 
pesos per 100 kilos, and to prohibit fur- 
ther exports should this step be deemed 
necessary. The proceeds of the export 
tax were to be applied to subsidize the 
local price of bread and cheapen its cost 
to the public. Under these conditions a 
further quantity of 1,290,000 tons was 
allowed to leave the country, and fur- 
ther exports were then prohibited. 

At this juncture the Royal Commis- 
sion on Wheat Supplies still held 174,000 
tons wheat contracted for shipment, and 
which was now unavailable for that pur- 
pose. The Argentine wheat commission 


_ undertook the liquidation of these stocks, 


which it successfully effected by bringing 
it to the country’s consuming centers and 
disposing of it at a price that served to 
steady the panic figure demanded by 
local traders for prompt supplies, and 
without loss to the Royal Commission. 

With the advent of the new crop the 
restrictions on the export of wheat were 
relaxed and the emergency supertax of 
4 pesos per 100 kilos was no longer 
levied. Subsequent purchases of Argen- 
tine wheat were now made by the Royal 
Commission on Wheat Supplies on c.i.f. 
terms, returning the~ Argentine wheat 
trade to normal channels, and enabling 
cereal exporters to engage freely in mar- 
keting and shipping the produce of that 
country. With this phase the activities 
of the Argentine wheat commission came 
to a close. 





INCREASED LIVING COSTS IN SPAIN 

Social unrest in Spain is being aggra- 
vated, it is said, by the steadily increased 
cost of living, which is generally: “held 
to be the result of the tariff protection 
now afforded specially favored --indus- 
tries. Prices of specialties and wheat 
are both ruling higher than at the end 
of November, according to recent con- 
sular reports. 

By the terms of a recent decree the 
food administration law has. been extend- 
ed for another period of 12 months. 
This was deemed expedient, owing to 
the fact that local markets are not yet 
in’ a normal condition and that public 
interests are still dependent on protec- 
tion against profiteers and foreign com- 
petition. 

The total wheat crop for the past sea- 
son is reported by Spanish authorities to 
be 144,965,000 bus. 





INTERLOCKING DIRECTORATES 


By amendment to the interstate com- 
merce act it is unlawful for any person 
to hold, after Dec. 31, 1921, the position 
of officer or director of more than one 
carrier, without authority of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The Com- 
mission is authorized, under a further 
clause, to grant such permission when 
neither public nor private interests are 
adversely affected. By a blanket order 
the’ Commission has granted temporary 
permission for all those who have al- 
ready made application, this permission 
to continue until their cases can be in- 
dividually passed upon. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 


Estimates by Rugsell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from June 
26 to Dec. 31, 1921 (000’s omitted): 

1921 1920 1919 
Dec, 36-81 .......000% 1,818 1,539 3,031 
June 26-Dec. 31 ...... 71,635 656,615 76,472 
Flour, June 26- 

Dec. 31, bbls— 

MBERpOrtse .nicceccscces 9,121 8,374 10,235 
BERDOTUS cccveccvsccene 250 652 5 
Wheat, June 26- 

Dec. .34, bus— 

Receipts from farms. .574,000 552,500 653,392 


MOEPOTtS .ncwccccccces 160,455 171,603 76,294 
“Imports .......+eee6. 5,500 32,906 1,837 
Ground by mills...... 322,857 254,472 356,121 
Wheat stocks, 

Dec. 31, bus— 
At terminals ......... 52,966 45,171 77,076 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit. 78,722 190,160 184.565 


t the country’s stocks. 
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The volume of sales in the flour mar- 
ket this week has been larger. Trade is 
now recovering after the holiday dull- 
od as 


ness. Sellers say business is as 
can be expected in January, which is al- 
ways rather a slow month. Mills are 


showing a keen desire to book orders, 
and some are cutting prices sharply. It 
is stated that the cutting is mostly being 
done by the smaller mills, which are ex- 
periencing an extremely good demand 
for feed, List prices of standard grades 
of spring wheat flour remain at the old 
quotations. Top patents are selling in 
mixed car lots at $7.50 bbl, seconds at 
$7 and strong bakers at $6.80, delivered, 
Ontario points, less 10c bbl discount for 
cash. 

While Ontario soft winters are now 
easier to secure, they are still too high, 
compared with Manitobas. Buyers are 
only taking sufficient to supply imme- 
diate requirements, and are offering 
$5.30@5.40 bbl for 90 per cent patents 
in their bags, basis Montreal freights. In 
secondhand bags the price would be $5.40 
@5.50, Montreal. 

The export flour market is quiet. 
Sellers are asking 39s@39s 6d per 280 
lbs for Manitobas, jute, c.i.f., Glasgow, 
Liverpool or London, February clear- 
ance from seaboard. Ontario winter 
wheat flour has been offered at 41s. 

Demand for bran and shorts is not so 
keen as it was a week ago, due to milder 
weather. Mills, however, are still dis- 
posing of all they are making, at full 
prices. Bran is selling in cars with flour 
at $26 ton, and shorts at $28, bags in- 
cluded, while straight cars are worth 
$2@3 more. 

WHEAT 


Farmers are more inclined to market 
their wheat, and mills report fair deliv- 
eries. Prices for No. 2 red or white 
range $1.10@1.20 bu, in wagonloads, 
while cars are offering at $1.20@1.25, 
shipping points. No. 1 northern spring 
wheat is selling to Ontarid mills at $1.39, 
car lots, all rail, delivered. 


CEREALS . 


Business in rolled oats and oatmeal in 
the domestic market has improved. 
Prices are unchanged, namely, $2.85@3 
per 90-lb sack for rolled oats and $8.15 
@3.30 for oatmeal, in 98-lb bags. The 
export market remains dull, high freight 
rates making it impossible for Canadian 
mills to compete for such business. Of- 
fers from the United Kingdom are ls 
6d@2s out of line with Canadian ideas 
of value. Sellers would require to get 
39s per 280 lbs, cotton, for heavy oat- 
meal, and 43s 6d for rolled oats, c.i.f., 
Glasgow. Reground oat hulls are sell- 
ing at $16 ton, bags, car lots, mill points. | 

COARSE GRAINS 

American corn and Canadian western 
oats are in good demand in Ontario. 
Standard screenings are also meeting 
with a fair inquiry, while there is prac- 
tically nothing doing in Ontario coarse 
grains. Quotations: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 58c bu, delivered, Ontario 
points; No. 2 yellow corn, 69c bu, Toron- 
to freights, Canadian funds; standard 
Screenings, $16 ton, delivered, Ontario 
points; No. 3 Ontario barley, 57@60c 
bu, shipping points, according to 
os rye, 86@88c; buckwheat, 78@ 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Ocean freight rates are unchanged, 
and Canadian flour mills are still being 


asked to pay 24c per 100 lbs on flour, 
while American mills are getting a rate 
of 19c. This situation is a hardship for 
Canadian mills, and exporting trade is 
suffering accordingly. Representations 
to the government so the Canadian mill- 
ing associations have brought no result. 
The present rate for rolled oats is also 
unreasonably high, 40c per 100 Ibs. 


DEATH OF GEORGE TILLSON 

Older members of the milling trade of 
Ontario were sorry to learn from press 
dispatches this week that George Till- 
son, one time partner in Tillson Co., Ltd., 
Tillsonburg, Ont., died on Jan. 8 from 
pneumonia. Mr. Tillson was a son of 
the late E. D. Tillson, founder of the 
business referred to and of the town of 
Tillsonburg. The family owned a flour 
mill, oatmeal mill and other similar 
plants. Later the business was sold to 
the Canadian Cereal & Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd. 

MILLING-IN~TRANSIT RATE CUT 

The Canadian Board of Railway Com- 
missioners has issued an order to rail- 
way companies operating in Canada to 
reduce their milling-in-transit charges to 
the original le per bu stop-over from 
Feb. 1. This is the end of a long con- 
troversy with the milling trade. The 
railways put the charge up to 2c in 1918, 
and have successfully resisted all efforts 
to compel reduction until now. The Ic 
stop-over charge is subject to a reason- 
able additional charge for out of line 
hauls. 

NOTES. 

The premium on United States dollars 
in Canada is now 5% per cent, while the 
pound sterling is quoted at $4.4614. 

W. W. Hutchison, vice president and 
eastern manager Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que., visited 
the Toronto office of his company on 
Tuesday. 

W. R. Bawlf, manager N. Bawlf 
Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., was in 
Toronto this week, and attended the an- 
nual meeting of the Bank of Toronto, of 
which he is a director. 

WESTERN CANADA 

Wiynipgc, Man., Jan. 14.—There is an 
easier feeling in the flour market. Al- 
though trade shows a slight improve- 
ment, quotations for all flours remain 
page rg Western millers are finding 
an outlet for lower grades of flour 
through the Orient, business in this way 
being really active. They can appreciate 
this trade, as it lowers stocks of this 
grade, which was beginning to accumu- 
late. 

Numerous inquiries are coming in 
from United States and over-sea buyers, 
but present conditions do not permit of 
much exporting business being done. 

Today’s quotations for top patent 
spring wheat flour are $7.30 bbl in jute 
bags, second patents $6.70, first clears 
$6.10, delivered at any point between 
Fort William and the western boundary 
of Manitoba. Saskatchewan points take 
10c under these prices, and from eastern 
Alberta to the Pacific Coast values rise 
progressively to $7.60 at Vancouver and 
like points. Vancouver Island takes $7.65 
for top patents, and Prince Rupert $7.80. 


MILLFEED 
Little change occurred in the millfeed 
market this week. Demand is very quiet, 
and offerings are in keeping with this 
situation. Quotations remain unchanged. 
Bran is offered at $19 ton in bags, and 
shorts $21, in cars or mixed cars, de- 
livered, f.o.b., Manitoba points. 


WHEAT 


During the week the wheat market 
held a firm undertone; offerings were 


very light, and outside news was unim- 
portant. At commencement of week, 
trading was quiet, but improved the past 
two days, there existing a good volume 
of export and domestic demand at 
slightly firmer premiums. 

Movement of wheat in the country is 
light. Farmers are not inclined to sell 
at present prices, and show a strong de- 
termination to hold what they have for 
higher values which they anticipate will 
arrive in the spring, on the opening of 
navigation. Inspections for the week 
ending Jan. 12 were 1,804 cars, against 
1,510 last week. 

The following are the prices of No. 1 
northern for each day of the week end- 
ing Jan, 14: 


--—F utures—, 

Cash May uly 

mh. 2 Satveeeen $1.12% $1.08% $1.06% 
JOR, 10 wcccccece 1.10% 1.06% 1.04% 
GOR. BT wecccecee 1.12% 1.08% 1.06% 
SOR. UB vccssicces 1.12 1.08% 1.06% 
SOR. 18 ..cccccce 1.13% 1.09% 1.07% 
TOM, 16 ccccrcese 1.14% 1.09% 1.07% 

OATMEAL 


Local millers report no improvement 
in inquiry for rolled oats and oatmeal. 
Demand dull, with just a very ordinary 
trade. Both these products are selling 
at same figures as previous week. Quo- 
tations: rolled oats $2.50@2.75, in 80- 
lb bags, and oatmeal $3@3.25 per 98-lb 
bag, Saiveved, Winnipeg territory. 


COARSE GRAINS 


There is a better inquiry for oats and 
barley. Offerings, however, are light, 
and trade volume not large. The rye 
market continues extremely dull. Since 
a week ago, oats have decreased 2c, bar- 
ley 4% c, and rye advanced 2%%c. Closing 
prices: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
4614,4c bu; No. 3 Canadian western bar- 
ley, 61% c; Nos. 1 and 2 Canadian west- 
ern rye, 9314c,—in store, Fort William. 


RYE PRODUCTS 


Trade generally is dull and feature- 
less, there being practically no change 
from last week’s situation, Prices re- 
main unchanged. Quotations: best pat- 
ent flour, $6.50 bbl, in 98-lb bags; me- 
dium, $5.30; dark, $4; rye meal, $4,— 
delivered, Winnipeg territory. 


NOTES 

The Indian Head (Sask.) Milling Co., 
Ltd., has been incorporated, with $30,000 
capital. This company will operate the 
old Wilson mill, which has been a feature 
in Indian Head for many years. 

The Alberta Pacific Elevator Co., it 
is understood, is building a 16,000-bu 
grain warehouse at Berwyn, Peace River 
district, to serve until an elevator can 
be erected. The Gillespie elevator has 
been completed for some time, and is ex- 
pected to be doing business very shortly. 

Considerable grain is being received in 
Edmonton, Alta., over the Edmonton, 
Dunvegan & British Columbia Railway, 
as a result of the freight rate reductions 
which became effective recently. It is 
expected that shipments of oats from 
points west of the Lesser Slave will be 
heavy during the next six weeks. 

The annual conventions of the United 
Farm Women of Manitoba and the 
United Farmers of Manitoba opened this 
week in Winnipeg. From a membership 
of the organizations of over 10,000 a 
record number is in attendance. Both 
afternoon and evening sessions were well 
attended by members as well as citizens 
of Winnipeg, who were enabled to get 
first hand an idea of the motive behind 
the movement of the organized farmers, 

It is reported that 8,000 sheep taken 
to Fort William, Ont., by an Alberta 
rancher to be fed on elevator screenings 
are thriving and will be in fine condition 
by spring. The screenings are supplied 


free by the elevator companies, the only 
cost being a nominal fee for switching 
cars. Other ranchers will probably fol- 
low the pioneer’s example, and Fort Wil- 
liam may become a stock feeding center, 
as well as one of the great grain ship- 
ping ports of the world and a rising 
manufacturing point. 
L. E. Gray. 


MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que., Jan. 14.—Although 
there has been an increasing demand for 
export grain here all week, the prices of 
flour, both winter and spring, of all 
grades, have remained without change. 
Sales were smaller than usual, and for 
local demand only, with car lots of first 
patents, spring wheat grades, at $7.50 
bbl, seconds at $7 and strong bakers at 
$6.80, jute, delivered, less 10c bbl for 
spot cash. 

In the winter wheat market, carloads 
of choice grades are still quoted at $5.75 
@6, in secondhand jute, delivered, with 
broken lots at $6.50@6.75, jute, delivered. 
Winter wheat patents remain at $7@7.25 
bbl, delivered, in new cotton bags. There 
is a poor demand for white corn flour at 
$4.50@4.60 bbl, jute, delivered. 

The market for Manitoba bran shows 
less activity, but prices are firm at $26.25 
ton. Shorts are still $28.25, and mid- 
dlings $32.25, in bags, delivered, less 25c 
for spot cash. Broken lots of pure bar- 
ley meal are selling at $38@40, pure 
grain moullie at $38, and feed corn meal 
at $35, in bags, delivered. Rolled oats 
are quiet at $2.85@2.95 per 90-lb bag. 

Inquiries for grain for export have 
been more numerous the last week than 
for some time, and a fair amount of 
business has been done for January de- 
livery. The domestic trade in cash grain 
is dull, with the following prices quoted: 
No. 2 Canadian western oats, 58@59c 
bu; No. 3 Canadian western and extra 
No. 1 feed, 56@57c; No. 1 feed, 54@55c; 
No. 2 feed, 53@54c,—delivered. Ameri- 
can corn remains at 721,@7314c bu, de- 
livered, in Canadian funds, according to 
quality. 

Ocean rates are quoted as follows: 
heavy grains to all United Kingdom 
ports, 8s per qr for January delivery; 
heavy grain for Antwerp and Rotterdam 
14c per 100 lbs, and 15c for Hamburg, 
from West St. John or Portland. There 
is considerable complaint heard over the 
rate on flour from Canadian winter ports 
to all United Kingdom ports. This is 
24c per 100 lbs. It is claimed that, since 
this is higher than the corresponding rate 
from American harbors, flour for over- 
sea is being sent by those routes instead 
of from Canadian ports. 


NOTES 

The Montreal West Milling Co., Ltd., 
assigned on Jan. 5. A meeting of credi- 
tors has been called for Jan. 20. 

W. A. Black, vice president and man- 
aging director of the Ogilvie Flour Mills, 
Ltd., has been appointed vice president 
of the Molsons Bank. 

The Montreal Board of Trade has 
asked the port warden for a report on 
the complaint of the Montreal Corn Ex- 
change that costs of loading grain are 
too heavy here, owing to certain require- 
ments of the harbor. Thomas Harling, 
one of the leading shippers of the city, 
brought the matter to the attention of 
the authorities. He says he is desirous 
of avoiding the unnecessary cost of bag- 
ging grain as required by the port war- 
den, when it is contrary to the usage 
and custom of competing American 
ports. He refers to one case that cost 
Canadian dealers $8,000, while in New 
York the same ship was loaded at a cost 
of only a few hundred dollars. 


L. F. Kier. 
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As far as the domestic situation is con- 
cerned, the market has been exceedingly 
quiet, and the trade’s hopes of bigger 
business after the first of the vear have 
not been realized so far. The feature of 
the local flour market for the week was 
the purchase of first hard wheat clears 
by the American Relief Administration.. 
Aside from this there has been little 
worthy of note in the market. . 

Spring flours have taken most of the 
business, and the volume of Kansas flours 
sold has not been large. The 5c loaf 
seems to be causing considerable agita- 
tion among small bakers. They take it 
as an indication that the large buyers 
know which way the market is going, 
and are therefore holding off and buying 
practically nothing. 

There have been only a few export 
inquiries, and the business done has been 
very slight in volume. 

Prices: spring fancy patent, $7.75@ 
8.75; pred patents, $6.50@7; first 
clears, $4.25@5; soft winter straights, 
$5.50@5.75; hard winter straights, $6.25 
@6.75; clears, $4.25@5; rye, $5.25@5.75, 
—all in jute. 


NOTES 


The annual meeting of the New York 
Flour Club was,held on Tuesday of this 
week, when the “following officers were 
elected: president, A. F. Janss; vice 

resident, George H. Packer; treasurer, 

eorge Flach; secretary, Walter Quack- 
enbush,—the last two mentioned being 
re-elected. 

Flour men who visited the New York 
market this week included Carl L. 
Hanks, assistant sales manager Excelsior 
- Flour Mills, Marysville, Kansas; F. K. 
Pettus, Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
Kansas City; Lou Weitzman, Weitzman 
Flour Co., Chicago, and C. S. Chase, H. 
D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas. 

An improvement in Cuban conditions 
is looked for as a result of the return 
to work of the stevedores at Havana. 
The strike is obviously lost, and loading 
by cartmen began at the wharves this 
week, The loan of $5,000,000 from J. 
P. Morgan & Co. to the Cuban govern- 
ment is expected to be closed next week. 

New York, during the-past week, has 
been anything but a winter resort. Hail 
and snow, followed by rain, turned the 
city streets into slushy streams, which, 
in turn, froze, giving a glacial aspect to 
everything. Byways that have hitherto 
conducted themselves in a modest and 
retiring way became treacherous and 
perilous roads, needing alpine stock and 
ice pick to maneuver. 

Statistics compiled by the United 
States Department of Labor from Nov. 
15 to Dec. 15, 1921, show a decrease in 
retail food costs in 12 cities and an in- 
crease in two. New York City shows a 
decrease during this time of less than 
five tenths of 1 per cent. During the 
year, December, 1920, to December, 1921, 
there was a decrease here of 12 per cent 
while, compared with 1913, the retail cost 
of food in New York in 1921 showed an 
increase of 59 per cent. 





BUFFALO 

Burraro, N. Y., Jan. 14.—The slight 
improvement in the flour trade noted last 
week continued to increase, especially 
during the past three days. There was 
a good demand for patents for the do- 
mestic trade, and enough foreign busi- 
ness to keep the big mills going at nearly 
capacity, the output being over 57,000 


bbls larger than last week, which, how- 
ever, included the holiday time lost. 

Not all the mills seemed to share. in 
the improved demand, some reporting 
little or no call for patents, and two 
oe peg ones did not turn a wheel. 

hey all, however, believe. that conditions 
are much better than expected at the 
opening of the year. The cleaning up 
of first, and to a considerable extent 
second; clears has lifted a great burden 
off ‘the millers’ shoulders, as it will 
enable them to get a fresh start. 

Prices. quoted were the same as last 
week for patent, but there would have 
been no difficulty in shading for fair- 
sized lots, although it was generally ad- 
mitted. that there was no money even at 
higher prices than quoted. Clears are 
higher and firm. Buyers paid close to 
present prices for quite a large propor- 
tion of the clears sold. The city retail 
trade continues very slow and no change 
in prices was reported for the finest fam- 
ily patent, which is quoted at $8 in cot- 
ton 4%4’5._—- - 

Kansas mill agents say demand is 
about the same as last week, and prices 
unchanged. Short patent was quoted at 
$6.75@7.20, and standard patent at $5.75 
@6.60, Buffalo rate points. 

Canadian flour was offered at $6.50 for 
short patent and $6.25 for bakers, but 
there was little done at that decline. 

Millfeed prices remained the same as 
last week, although it was reported by 
some dealers that a shading was possible, 
as demand was limited and millers were 
more inclined to sell carloads than they 
were a week ago. The fact that the 
West is not offering bran or middlings 
is expected to help the market, although 
the mills here will probably increase pro- 
duction next week. 

At the same time some jobbers claim 
the demand for millfeeds has improved 
the past two days, and that it would not 
be surprising to see the country getting 
into the market any day. They are said 
to be well stocked up with corn and oat 
feed, and will need something else pretty 
soon. Mixed éars with flour continue to 
move fairly well, but there is no doubt 
the mills are accumulating a little sur- 
plus. Red dog very dull and lower. 

Corn-meal .coarse feed lacks the snap 
lately reported, buyers making lower 
bids, while mills refuse to shade the top 
price for good stuff. Hominy feed 
easier, although offerings are light and 
demand good. Gluten feed lower and 
freely offered, spot or 30 days, with a 
guaranty against a decline in price. Cot- 
tonseed meal advanced today, with a 
fair demand. Oil meal fairly steady and 
quiet. Milo easier, and freely offered. 
Brewers’ grains are quoted at $31, and 
distillers’ at $40, sacked, track, Buffalo. 
Good inquiry for beet pulp, and none 
offered, with bids at $28 ton, track, Buf- 
falo. 

Buckwheat higher and scarce, with a 

inquiry for export. There were 
sales at $1.92, track, Buffalo, and bids 
of $1.95 for spot. Buckwheat flour quiet 
at $3.25 per 100 lbs, in 5-lb paper bags, 
delivered, Buffalo. 

Rolled oats dull and unchanged. Re- 
ground oat hulls in lighter supply and 
salable at $13, sacked, track, Buffalo. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
-. Rh, Serre Teter. 150,435 90 
Last week ............+05 103,120 62 
WORF GMO once wewstesceses 113,150 68 
Two years ago .......-++5 117,350 70 
Three years ago ......... 128,950 77 


NOTES 


Henry & Henry have filed incorpora- 
tion papers here; giving capitalization as 





$250,000. The concern will deal in ma- 
chinery and supplies for bakers and con- 
fectioners. 

The midget mills in this city are out of 
the running until business improves, ac- 
cording to one of the owners. 

The state engineer, in his annual re- 
port, urges that the Hudson River be 
wy Mey to permit ocean vessels to dock 
at Troy and Albany. 

The Perfection Bake Shoppes, Inc., of 
Watertown, will open branch stores in 
Ogdensburg and Carthage. The company 
has one store in Utica. 

C. H. Cochran, assistant manager of 
the Washburn-Crosby mill here, was 
elected a trustee of the Buffalo Cham- 
ber of Commerce at the annual election 
this week. 

Stocks of wheat in store here are 
2,100,000 bus American and 3,800,000 bus 
Canadian. Stocks afloat are 3,300,000 
bus American and 13,800,000 bus Cana- 
dian. Last year there were 6,350,000 
bus wheat in store and 705,000 afloat. 

George Urban, Jr., had nearly 100 ex- 
hibitors and judges at the poultry show 
held here this week as guests at a 
luncheon at the Urban farms at Pine 
Ridge. The Urban greenhouses were 
temporarily turned into a banquet hall. 

Three of the grain steamers badly 
damaged in the big storm in the outer 
harbor here last month have been un- 
loaded, and left for Ohio ports, where 
repairs will be made. Steamers are 
lining up at the elevators and the grain 
is being taken out as fast as shipping 
orders are received. 

A contract has been let to the Turner 
Construction Co. for the building of a 
cleaning and drying house for the Wyan- 
dotte Elevator Co. at Kansas City. The 
building will be of re-enforced concrete, 
with a cleaning capacity of 4,000 bus per 
hour and drying capacity of 1,500 bus. 
The plans were made by the A. E. Bax- 
ter Engineering Co., which is in charge 
of the work. 

Many new records were established for 
the local weather bureau in the year 
1921. - Exceeding dryness started the 
year, continuing throughout the 12 
months. Only 26.71 inches of rain fell, 
this being 10.57 inches below normal. 
Crops ..did not suffer, as most of the 
rain fell when needed. The year was 
also the warmest in the history of the 
bureau, the mean annual temperature 
being 50.6 degrees. ‘There was no zero 
weather here last year. 

E. Banoasser. 





BALTIMORE 


Baurtimore, Mp., Jan. 14.—Flour was 
held firmer by many mills, particularly 
toward the close, when buyers showed 
more interest in offerings but failed to 
do much purchasing. On the whole, it 
was a disappointing week for business. 

Springs were firm but quiet, first pat- 
ents ‘closing nominally at $7@7.25; stand- 
ard patents, $6.50@6.75,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; 50@60c more in wood, 5@1l5c less 
in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. Most 
mills raised their limits 10@15c, but buy- 
ers preferred to rest on their late pur- 
chases at old rates. A few cars of fancy 
clear at $4.50@4.75, and first clear at 
$4.25@4.50, cotton, changed hands. 

Hard winters were steadier but inae 
tive, short patents at the close ranging 
$6.75@7; straights, $6.25@6.50,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 50@60c more in wood, 5@l5c 
less in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. 
Trading was confined to scattering cars 
to keep up assortments, as the late buy- 
ing fairly covered immediate require- 
ments. Mills generally were a little 
stiffer in their prices, but buyers would 
not consider paying any advance, re- 
gardless of higher cash wheat. 

Soft winters were irregular but more 
salable, short patents closing nominally 
at $6.25@6.50; near-by straights, $5@ 
5.25,—in 98-lb cottons; 50@60c more in 
wood, 5@léc less in jute, or 15@25c less 
in bulk. Patents were in better demand 
and held higher, one 60 per cent quality 
of western reported as having brought as 
much as $7, cotton, from a party who re- 
quired something extra fine. Standard 
grade of short patent, 75@80 per cent 
quality, was also advanced to $6.50, cot- 
ton, for western, and $6.25 for near-by. 
Some of the western mills have also been 
selling here some so-called “standard 
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atent,” presumably straight grade, at 

.45, cotton, and thereabouts. All buy- 
ers are giving more attention to western 
offerings, owing to the poor character of 
much of the near-by product. Near-by 
straight sold at $5@5.25, cotton, with 
sales both at $5, bulk, and $5, cotton, for 
good stock, though many mills are-hold- 
ing at $5.25, cotton, and a few at $5.50. 

City, mills ran lightly, and reported 
trade as quiet both at home and abroad. 
They made no change in quotations of 
either flour or feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 16,782 
bbls; destined for export, 3,796. 


BREAD WEIGHT BILL 
A bill has been introduced in the Mary- 
land legislature, now in session, which is 
intended to fix the weight of all bread 
sold in this city and state. It provides 
that all loaves shall weigh 1 or 1% lbs, 
and that they shall be so marked, either 
on wrapper or with a .pan impression. 
Some of the bakers are in favor of a 
pound loaf, while others are in favor of 
returning to the weights established by 
the Food Administration, but the ma- 
a want no regulation of weights un- 
ess the price of flour and other ma- 
terials is also to be regulated, as during 
the war period. The larger bakers are 
all opposed to the bill, and will fight it 
to the last ditch. 


CORN GRADING PROTEST 


George S. Jackson, president Balti- 
more Chamber of Commerce and. vice 
president Barnes-Jackson Co., Inc., wired 
Secretary of Agriculture Henry Wal- 
lace, midweek, in part, as follows: “Bal- 
timore Chamber of Commerce protests 
directly to you against the grading of 
corn out of Chicago. Of 376 cars re- 
ceived here past few days certified out 
of Chicago as No. 2, 314 grade No. 3. 
There is no question but that this corn 
is being improperly graded at Chicago, 
and we demand an immediate investiga- 
tion. If federal supervision is to be any 
service to producer and grain trade, 
your department should get na at Chi- 


ot 

he Secretary of Agriculture replied 
thus: “I understand there is lack of uni- 
formity in grades between Chicago and 
Baltimore, due to difference of moisture 
content as determined by licensed in- 
spectors, amounting to 1 per cent and 
under. Am referring matter to general 
field headquarters federal grain supervi- 
sion, Chicago, with instructions that such 
action as necessary be taken to secure 
proper application of standards.” 


NOTES 


The Baltimore Flour Club will hold its 
next monthly meeting at the Baltimore 
Country Club, Roland Park, on Jan. 17. 

E. Asbury Davis was elected president 
of the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ 
Association of Baltimore, at its annual 
meeting on Jan. 12. ; 

Exports from here this week included 
1,405 bbls flour and 964,275 bus grain— 
255,065 wheat, 504,851 corn, 31,839 oats, 
144,232 rye and 28,288 barley. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 3, 1921, to Jan. 14, 1922, 200,201 
bus; year ago, 52,524. Range of prices 
this week, 587% @63c; last year 86c@$1. 

David J. O’Keefe, of the Hansen 
Produce Co., Inc., grain and produce, 
New York, has applied for membership 
in the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce. 

Melvin S. Griffith, president Griffith & 
Turner Co., farming implements and 
seeds, died suddenly of heart trouble at 
his home in Catonsville, a suburb of Bal- 
timore, last Wednesday. * 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 17, 1921, to Jan. 14, 1922, 1,166,803 
bus; same period last year, 1,412,964. 
Range of prices this week, $1.123%,@ 
1.1614; last year, $1.65@1.96. 

William H. Stiide, of Otto Stiide & 
Co., grain receivers and exporters, hav- 
ing made a fortune in “bearing” wheat 
and other grains, is planning to return 
to Germany with his family for an in- 
definite stay. 

John M. Dennis, formerly president 
LouiS Miiller Co., grain exporters, but 
now president Union Trust Co, of Balti- 
more, has been re-elected treasurer of 
the state of Maryland by the legislature 
now in session. 

Christian Emmerick Mears, of White 
& Co., flour, Baltimore and New York, 
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has gone to Cuba on the steamer Colum- 
bia, of the Pacific Mail Steamship °Co., 
which sailed from here yesterday, accom- 
panied by his wife. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Co. of Up- 
er Cross Roads in Harford County, 
nc., Taylor, Md., with $6,000 capital 
stock, par value $5, to buy, sell, trans- 
port and deal in farm products, etc., 
has been incorporated by John D., Paul 
F. and John Lynch. 

The steamer Meltonian, 8,000 tons, rep- 
resenting the latest type of cargo ship 
and now here or due, will inaugurate the 
new fortnightly White Star Line service 
between Baltimore and Liverpool. The 
Meltonian will be followed by the Nevi- 
sian and the Mercian, with the Atlantic 
Transport Co. as the local agent. 

Among visitors were Peter F. Carroll, 
of Henry Koper & Co., flour, and W. T. 
Moore, foreign freight agent Lehigh 
Valley Railroad, New York; W. Ben- 
kert, with Armour Grain Co., Chicago; 
Henry F. Marsh, sales manager New 
Prague (Minn.) Flouring Mill; F. K. 
Pettus, with Larabee Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, Kansas City; L. H. Rich, of 
Hayward-Rich Grain Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind; John E. Pasenbach, with Shella- 
barger Mill & Elevator Co., Salina, 
Kansas. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 14.—A few millers’ 
agents reported a slightly better demand 
for flour during the week just closed, 
but sales were only in small lots and 
largely confined to hard winter wheat 
flours, for which there was some pressure 
to sell shown by millers. The general 
demand, however, showed no material im- 
provement over last week, and millers’ 
representatives, as a whole, report no 
improvement or any particular encour- 
agement in the situation. 

A few of the large southwestern mills 
were able to offer their product at ex- 
ceptionally attractive prices, and this was 
taken advantage of by some of the big 
bakers, who evidently are of the belief 
that the prices quoted on this line of 
flour were such that it would be safe to 
lay in a moderate supply. 

Spring wheat millers were also in the 
market for business, and were quietly 
offering their patent flour at 25@35c bbl 
under open quotations. They were able 
to move a small quantity for future de- 
livery, but as a rule the trade became 
suspicious and most of them held off 
from purchasing unless it was impera- 
tive to renew supplies. 


DISTURBING CROP STATISTICS 


Local flour circles have been greatly 
stirred by the general discrediting of the 
revised figures of the wheat crop put 
forth in the last days of December by 
the Department of Agriculture. The re- 
port that nearly 5,000,000 bus wheat were 
credited to the corn crop has caused 
local buyers to look with some doubt on 
all crop reports, and they are not taking 
so much stock in reports from this source 
as they did in times past. 

Just enough doubt has been cast upon 
the official figures of the department to 
discredit them as a basis for the pur- 
chase of flour, causing prospective flour 
buyers to look over the market carefully 
before buying or refraining from buy- 
ing. ‘The local situation, therefore, has 
resolved itself into a period of buying 
just enough to supply immediate needs, 
unless the price made is so unusually 
attractive that there cannot possibly be 
any danger of getting caught with high 
cost flour on hand. A 


REDUCTION IN STOCKS 
Local buyers do not look for any ma- 
terial reduction in flour values from 
present quotations, but rather it seems 
to be the belief that a moderate, al- 
though slow, enhancement may be ex- 
pected during the remainder of the crop 
year. Stocks held by the local trade are 
becoming gradually reduced to a rather 
low point for this time of the year. A 
decrease of several thousand barrels 
from the previous month was reported, 
on Jan. 1. 
_ The situation at the close of the week 
is practically that all millers are looking 
for business, and willing to make liberal 
concessions in order to obtain it. Unless 
the prospective flour buyer really wants 
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the flour, he must be careful as to the 
amount of his bid, otherwise he may get 
the flour, whatever the bid, and much to 
his surprise. 


FEEDINGSTUFFS REGULATIONS ° 


The national trade rules governing 
transactions in feedstuffs, which were 
adopted by the grain board of the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce on Dec. 23, 
1921, subject to the approval of the 
directors, have been approved by that 
body and are now in force as the trade 
rules of the Boston chamber. They be- 
came effective on Jan. 11. 


FLOUR MAN HEADS BOARD 


Warren G. Torrey was elected chair- 
man of the grain board of the Boston 





mittee of the grain board of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce for the past three 
years, being elected for a two-year term, 
and is now chairman of the board. 

Mr. Torrey is an ardent fisherman, and 
is probably one of the best informed 
persons in this line of sport in New 
England. He is especially fond of trout 
fishing, and a lover of fishing through 
the ice during the winter months. 


BOSTON FLOUR AND GRAIN CLUB 


The annual meeting and election of the 
Boston Flour and Grain Club was held 
on Jan. 10, in the reading room of the 
Chamber of Commerce Building. The club 
is in a most flourishing condition finan- 
cially, and has 164 members. The fol- 
lowing ofticers were re-elected: president, 


Warren G,. Torrey 
Chairman of the Grain Board of the Boston Chamber of Commerce 


Chamber of Commerce at the annual 
meeting held recently. At the annual 
meeting of the Boston Flour and Grain 
Club, held Jan. 10, Mr. Torrey was re- 
elected vice president, and also appoint- 
ed chairman of its entertainment com- 
mittee. He is a well-known member of 
the flour trade, not only in Boston but in 
New England. For the past 25 years 
he has represented different flour mills 
in New England, for four years as sales 
manager of the Listman Mill Co., and 
since 1911 has been New England rep- 
resentative for the Star & Crescent Mill- 
ing Co., of Chicago. 

Mr. Torrey has always taken an active 
interest in all work of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce, of which he has been 
a member for a number of years. In 
matters relating to the flour and grain 
trades he is an active and tireless work- 
er. During the — of government 
control he worked with the Food Ad- 
ministration, assisting in buying surplus 
substitutes for shipment abroad. 

As a member of the Boston Flour and 
Grain Club, Mr. Torrey has served as 
its secretary and treasurer, and during 
the past year as vice president, being 
re-elected at the annual meeting. He 


has been a member of the executive com- 


Alex S. MacDonald; vice president, War- 
ren G. Torrey; secretary-treasurer, 
Frank E. Perkins. Executive committee: 
George’ W. Collier, David F. Silbert, and 
the above officers. - Preparations are 
under way for the annual dinner. 


Louis W. DePass. 


PHILADELPHIA 


PuiraperpHi1a, Pa., Jan. 14.—There 
was little trading in flour during the 
past week, fluctuations in wheat unset- 
tling the confidence of buyers and caus- 
ing them to operate cautiously and for 
immediate needs only. Mill limits, how- 
ever, were generally well sustained, and 
in some cases are held higher than a week 
ago. Export inquiries were generally be- 
low a workable basis, and the business 
transacted was small. 


GROCERS AND IMPORTERS EXCHANGE 


At the annual meeting of the Grocers 
and Importers Exchange on Wednesday 
the following officers were elected: presi- 
dent, James Hewitt; first vice president, 
Marvin M. Eavenson; second vice presi- 
dent, John S. Engart; treasurer, Alexan- 
der Henry; secretary, John E. Poore. 
Directors: J. B. Alexander, James Craw- 
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ford, H. A. N. Daily, John S. Eiseman, 
W. C. Edwards, Frank Halpen, Samuel 
R. Sharp, Robert Stewart, E. W. Tall- 
man and J. P. Warner. The fiftieth an- 
niversary of the founding of the ex- 
change will be celebrated Jan. 18 with a 
banquet at the Bellevue-Stratford. 
Samvuet S. Danirers. 


ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., Jan. 14.—Conditions 
in milling show some improvement. The 
pace on prices has been set in large de- 
gree by western flours dumped on the 
market here. Bakers are bare of sup- 
plies and make no secret of it, but, avow- 
ing that they have lost money on every 
round lot of flour they have bought in 
the last six months or more, they are de- 
termined to buy only when they have to. 

The most encouraging thing about the 
entire market, based on performance this 
week, is demand for clears. Some mills 
are sold up, and others have no great 
reserve. While the export inquiry for 
this and low grade is mostly indirect, the 
effect. is the same, and apparently the 
job the United States has taken to feed 
the hungry victims of the Soviet govern- 
ment is brightening up the market for 
lower grades. Some mills have advanced 
clears 25c, but for most part prices are 
unchanged, with millers glad to unload 
at that. Patents have not benefited by 
this inquiry, except perhaps in an indi- 
rect way and even then not enough to 
bolster up prices. Most mills have cut 
price 25c. Here are the prices asked 
for spring wheat flours: patents, $8 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $8.35; 
straights, $7.90@8, cotton 98’s, local; 
bakers patent, $7.50, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; first clears, $5.50@6.25, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $6; low 
grade, $4@4.25, jute, car lots, Boston. 

There has been a little activity in soft 
wheat flours, sufficient to steady the mar- 
ket. Prices are virtually unchanged, 
with best brands held at $5.80@5.85 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $6@7, 
depending on whether they go to bakers 
or the retail trade. 

Gauged by activity in other flours, 
there has been considerable business in 
rye flour. It may have been only by 
chance that buyers came into the mar- 
ket, but at any rate a respectable total 
‘was contracted, compared with wheat 
flours. Prices are a shade lower, with 
sales at $5.75@5.85 bbl for best white 
brands, cotton 98's, car lots, Boston. 
Western brands dull and nominal. Prices 
are unchanged at $7 bbl for light, $6.50 
for medium, and $6 for dark, all cotton 
98's. 

Theoretically the feed market is strong, 
with prices higher. That would be the 
case here if anybody had any to sell. 
Mills which contracted ahead in moder- 
ate supply a month or six weeks ago 
have been unable to catch up on their 
orders. Everything is going forward in 
mixed cars, with buyers urging more lib- 
eral allotments. About all that is doing 
is locally and in a jobbing way. 

Here are the prices, some of them 
rather nominal: spring bran, $31@32 ton, 
sacked, mixed cars, Boston; jobbing, 
$32, sacked; winter bran, $30, sacked, 
jobbing only; spring middlings, $32@35, 
sacked, mixed cars, Boston; local, $33; 
winter middlings, $32, sacked, local only. 
Rye feed firm at $26@27 ton, sacked, 
mostly local or in mixed cars. Western 
feeds unchanged. Corn meal, small lots, 
table quality, steady at $1.50 per 100 Ibs, 
small lots. 


ROCHESTER: FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly output of 18,600 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

. output activity 
\.) erry Sree 7,100 38 
EGE WERE. ccccccccvccecsse 3,900 21 


Of this week’s total, 5,400 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,200 winter and 
500 rye. 

NOTES 

The Rochester Retail Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold a food show at Conven- 
tion Hall, opening March 27 and con- 
tinuing until April 8. 

A resolution proposing support to the 
deeper St. Lawrence project was tabled 
at a meeting here this week of the New 
York State Horticultural Society. Presi- 
dent T. E. Cross explained that Hudson 
River members were opposed to the plan. 

T. W. Kwaprpr. 
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The improvement in flour demand in 
north coast markets, which began with 
the new year, has continued during the 
week, Prices are more firmly held and, 
while forward bookings are limited, mixed 
car sales are increasing. California de- 
mand has been quiet, but is now showing 
improvement. 

The decrease in eastbound rail freights 
is reflected in some gain in business with 
the eastern and southeastern states, but 
demand from those markets is still mod- 
erate. 

There is a fair demand from the 
Orient for cut-off and other strong 
flours, but light call for straights. 
Shanghai has been buying recently, but 
Japan is confining its purchases largely 
to Canada. Inquiries from the United 
Kingdom were more frequent during 
the week, but the British markets are 
below millers’ ideas. Prevailing export 
quotations, basis cotton quarters, are: 

atent, $6.40 bbl; hard wheat straights, 

.50; cut-off, $5.30; soft straight, $5.10. 

Top atents, basis cotton 98's, Pa- 
cific seaboard, are quoted: Dakota, $7.90 
@8.40 bbl; Montana, $6.55@7.75; Kan- 
sas, $7@7.90; Washington, made from 
Montana and/or Dakota and Pacific hard 
wheats, $6.60@7.40. Washington blue- 
stem family patent is held at $640@ 
6.75, basis 49’s, and bakers patent at $6 
@6.15, basis 98’s. 

The demand for millfeed is good. 
Washington mill-run is selling at $20 ton 
in straight cars and $20 in mixed. Mon- 
tana mills are quoting $21 for mixed 
feed and $35 for low grade, but are 
not selling any. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, in 

barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
TM. WOR cccccces 52,800 22,916 43 
Last week ........ 52,800 15, 459 29 
TORO GME baccccccs 52,800 28,313 54 
Two years ago..... 52,800 39,857 75 
Three years ago.... 52,800 23,353 49 
Four years ago.... 46,800 38,134 81 
Five years ago..... 40,800 22,456 55 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 

Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 57,000 38,557 68 
Last week ........ 57,000 24,756 43 
i. 8 | ers eee 57,000 21,237 37 
Two years ago..... 57,000 32,596 54 
Three years ago.... 57,000 19,666 34 
Four years ago.... 57,000 46,640 81 
Five years ago..... 57,000 31,930 56 


Forty-three interior mills of Washing- 
ton, Oregon and northern Idaho, for the 
two weeks ended Jan. 7, 1922, with a 
two weeks’ capacity of 206,460 bbls flour, 
made 83,677, or 41 per cent of capacity, 
against 92,592 made the previous fort- 
night by 38 mills with a two weeks’ ca- 
pacity of 195,720 bbls, or 47 per cent of 
capacity. 

NOTES 


The Portland Flouring Mills Co. has 
discontinued its branch at Yakima, 
Wash. 

A. L. Blanchard, manager Union Feed 
Co., of Spokane, died Jan. 11, at the 
age of 61. 

Offerings of Pacific Coast wheat for 
export during the week have met with 
no success. 

According to G. W. Stockett, secre- 
tary Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers’ 
Association, the headquarters of the as- 


sociation may be moved from Portland 


_ to Spokane. 


The General Steamship Corporation, 
Seattle, agent for the Compagine Gen- 
erale Transatlantique, has announced 
that, effective Feb. 15, the grain rate 
from Pacific ports to Europe will be 
advanced from 30s to 35s per long ton. 


At the annual meeting of the Grain 
Growers’, Shippers’ and Millers’ Associa- 
tion, to be held at Spokane, Jan. 25-27, 
D. W. Whitlock, federal grain super- 
visor, of Portland, will deliver an ad- 
dress on “Federal and State Grades, and 
How They Are Applied.” 


The federal court has appointed C. E. 
Bissett receiver for Frank Waterhouse 
& Co., of Seattle, exporters and im- 
porters, steamship operators and agents. 
The appointment was made on the peti- 
tion of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Co., alleging liabilities of approximately 
$500,000, due or about to fall due. The 
company admitted the indebtedness, and 
approved the appointment of the. re- 
ceiver, 


UTAH 

Ocven, Utan, Jan. 14.—Although de- 
mand for flour has increased to some 
extent, prices have continued low for 
Utah and Idaho territory, and have in 
some instances slumped perceptibly dur- 
ing the past week. However, this de- 
mand and the readjusted freight rates 
have brought a much heavier movement 
of wheat, and grain men are confident 
that there will be at least some revival. 
Recent reports show that only about 50 
per cent of the small mills are operating, 
and these at half capacity. The larger 
ones are operating at full capacity, six 
days each week. 

Ogden prices for the week were $5 
bbl for soft wheat flours, and $5.50 for 
hard and family patents, carload lots, 
f.o.b., Ogden, basis 48-lb cotton bags. 
The Pacific Coast market received of- 
fers on both hard and soft wheat flours 
from here, hard at $6.25, and high pat- 
ents at $5.75, f.o.b., California common 
points, basis 98-lb cotton ‘bags. The de- 
mand from California was slightly in- 
creased, and more noticeable improve- 
ment was seen in the Southeast, $5.55, 
f.o.b., lower river points, basis 48-lb cot- 
ton bags, being the quotation on stand- 
ards, and $6 for high patents. 

Bran was in good demand, and prices 
climbed considerably, $25 ton, carload 
lots, f.o. b., California common points, be- 
ing quoted, with local price $20, carload 
lots, f.o.b., Ogden. The demand is re- 
ported to exceed the supply, owing to in- 
activity of many mills. 

Wheat prices continued low, 70@80c 
bu being the country point quotation, 
with 5c more for Ogden. 


GOVERNORS WORK FOR RATE CUT 


That the governors of five intermoun- 
tain states, stretching in a line from 
the Canadian to the Mexican borders, 
will use every possible effort to secure 
freight rate readjustments which will 
permit of greater development in this 
territory was announced by Governor 
Mabey, of Utah, in an address before 
the Utah Canners’ Association. These 
state executives, he said, had pooled 
their efforts and now have a representa- 
tive on the way to Washington, D. C., to 
present rate proposals to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Without such re- 
adjustment, permitting of wider distri- 
bution of western products, the governor 
said there would be difficulties in insur- 
ing a business revival. 

NOTES 

Joseph M. Parker, manager of the 
Sperry mills, Ogden, has been re-elected 
director of the National Bank of Com- 
merce. 
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Fred G. Taylor, formerly general man- 
ager of the Amalgamated Sugar Co., has 
‘been selected as president of the Weber 
Club and the Ogden Chamber of Com- 
merce 

J. G. M. Barnes, connected with the 
Kaysville (Utah) Milling Co., and head 
of the Kaysville Canning Co., was elect- 
ed vice president of the Utah Canners’ 
Association this week. 

A school for crop pest inspectors will 
be held for the next two weeks, starting 
Monday, at the Utah Agricultural Col- 
lege, under arrangements by Heber J. 
Webb, state crop pest inspector. 

Verne A. Tracy, manager of the Pur- 
ity Biscuit Co. Salt Lake, presided as 
chairman of the Utah Manufacturers’ 
Association convention in Salt Lake this 
week, being the retiring president of 
that organization. 

Twenty per cent of Idaho’s wheat crop 
is.in the hands of the farmers, according 
to C. W. Allen, state manager of the 
Idaho Wheat Growers’ Association. He 
contradicts a published report that all 
of Idaho’s wheat has been sold. Part 
of it is in elevator storage, he says, but 
even more in farm bins. 


Ogden’s importance as a railroad cen- 
ter and its geographical location will re- 
sult in the building of large warehouses 
here, owned and managed by and in ‘the 
interests of farmers, according to a pre- 
diction made by Dr. W. L. Wanless, di- 
rector of the school of commerce and 
business administration, before the Web- 
er.County potato growers this week. 


Charges that five Ogden bakers have 
not properly labeled their bread to show 
its weight. have been made by the Utah 
state dairy and food bureau, according 
to George Searle, inspector. The bakers 
named are Fred Wheeler, American bak- 
ery, Model bakery, Gavoris bakery and 
Hillas' bakery. A similar charge has 
been brought against the American bak- 
ery at Price. 


Henry Moss, chairman of the Utah 
state board of agriculture, and A. A. 
Hinckley, state agricultural commission- 
er, have signed an agreement: to join 
with the Utah Agricultural College and 
the United States biological survey in 
destroying rodents and predatory ani- 
mals. The move is preliminary to a 
campaign to reduce crop damage 
throughout the state. 


The Ogden Grain Exchange is arrang- 
ing to co-operate with the Utah Agricul- 
tural College, the state farm bureaus of 
Utah and Idaho, and the grain dealers, 
for the bettering of wheat grades pro- 
duced, through more careful selection 
of wheat seed and more uniform plant- 
ing. Joseph M. Parker has been named 
chairman of the grain exchange commit- 
tee to carry through the plan. 


Revival of the United States Grain 


Corporation to guarantee to growers the ° 


cost of producing wheat and to relieve 
them of threatened bankruptcy is urged 
upon Representative Addison T. Smith, 
of Idaho, in a petition signed by G. F. 
Thomas, president, and T. A. f+ Pnnlinky 
secretary, of the West End Farmers’ 
Association at Castleford, Idaho. The 
proposal is made as “the only thing that 
will prevent another disastrous price 
year for the farmers.” 


The Idaho state seed show was held 
during the past week at Idaho Falls, a 
large display of all kinds of seeds being 
made. Among the speakers were C. D. 
Irwin, president of the Idaho State Seed 
Association; E. K. Bennett, state agron- 
omist; George J. Cannon, president of 
the Northwest Potato Growers’ Associa- 
tion; B. F. Sheehan, secretary of the 
Western Seed Growers’ Marketing Co., 
and H. K. Wiley, president of the Idaho 
Seed Growers’ Association. 


D. D. McKay, of Huntsville, for eight 
years president of the Utah State Farm 
Bureau, has been succeeded by Ephraim 
Bergeson, of Cornish, Utah. O. D. Beal, 
of Sanpete County, has been named vice 
president, and Murray K. Jacobs, of Og- 
den, secretary. John F. Burton, who has , 
headed the cereal committee, was again 
named national representative. Approv- 
al of the agricultural bloc in Congress 
was given, and a request sent from the 
bureau’s convention at Sait Lake to the 
Utah representatives and senators ask- 
ing their support for it. 


_ W. E. Zuprann. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Car, Jan. 14.—A 
somewhat improved tone prevailed in the 
flour market this week. The large bak- 
ers in particular have entered the mar- 
ket for moderate requirements, with the 
less than car lot buyers showing an ac- 
tive interest for their immediate require- 
ments. Indications are, however, that 
buying is likely to be confined to within 
30 to 60 days of the needs of the trade, 
as confidence is lacking in present prices. 

Mill prices in car lots, delivered, San 
Francisco, are little changed from last 
week, and are as follows: Dakota stand- 
ards, $8 bbl; Montana standards, $7.35; 
Dakota and Montana first patent, 60c 
above standard patent prices; Dakota 
clear, $6.45; Montana clear, $5.80; Kan- 
sas first patent, $7.50; Kansas standard, 
$7.10; Washington and Oregon straight 
grade, $6.20@6.40; cut-off, $5.70@5.90,— 
basis 98’s, cotton. 

The millfeed market is slightly firmer, 
as follows: northern standard mill-run, 
$22@22.50 ton; white mill-run and bran, 
$23; low grade flour, $40. 


NOTES 


Receipts of grain at San Francisco for 
the month of December, 1921: wheat, 
1,886 tons; barley, 19,574; oats, 1,141; 
beans, 39,263 sacks. 


F. M. Porter, banker and rice grower, 
of Princeton, has been appointed acting 
secretary of the Rice Growers’ Associa- 
tion of California. He is also a director. 


The Chamber of Commerce reports the 
following stocks of grain in warehouses 
and on wharves, in tons, on Jan. 1: 
wheat, Port Costa 7,105, Stockton 10,- 
580, San Francisco 980. Barley, Port 
Costa 32,831, Stockton 7,031, San Fran- 
cisco 4,071. Oats, 270. Beans, 146,385 
sacks. 


OREGON 


Porttanp, Orecon, Jan. 14.—There 
was a fairly active local movement in the 
flour market this week. Prices were 
steady and unchanged at $6.75 bbl for 
family patents, $6.65 for bakers hard 
wheat and $6.15 for bakers blue-stem 
patents. The export flour market is 
quiet, but a resumption of oriental busi- 
ness is expected next month. 

Trading in millfeeds of all descriptions 
was of good volume. Mill-run was firm 
at $21 for ton lots, and $20 for mixed 
cars. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
57,000 





This week .... 36,513 62 
Last week .... 32,745 57 
Year ago ¥ 27,890 58 
Two years ago..... 42,600 24,984 58 
Three years ago.... 40,500 30,255 74 
Four years ago..... 33,000 29,867 90 


The wheat market ruled firm through- 
out most of the week, with a good de- 
mand and not many sellers. Closing bids 
at the Merchants’ Exchange: hard white 
and hard winter, $1.09; soft white. white 
club and northern spring, $1.08; red 
Walla, $1.04. There has been some busi- 
ness for European account, but it was 
in parcel lots. Two cargoes sold the pre- 
vious week were announced. 

There was a fair demand for coarse 
grains at generally steady prices, $26.50 
ton for white oats, $26 for gray oats, $26 
for brewing barley, $24 for feed barley 
and $24 for eastern yellow corn. 


FLOUR AND WHEAT SHIPMENTS 


Flour shipments from Portland in the 
past month were 121,544 bbls to the 
Orient, 63,552 to Europe, 41,078 to Cali- 
fornia, 12,509 to South America, 1,352 
to Hawaii and 705 to Atlantic ports, the 
total of 240,740 bbls comparing with 53,- 
555 shipped in the same month last sea- 
son. Since the beginning of the cereal 
year, flour shipments have been 1,272,176 
bbls, against 946,799 in the same period 
last season. 

Wheat shipments last month were 2,- 
776,389 bus, of which 1,583,861 went to 
the Orient, 761,660 to Europe and 350,300 
to India. The shipments practically 
equaled those of the same month last 
season. For the season to date, wheat 
shipments from Portland have been 23,- 
611,494 bus, against 11,097,884 in the 
same period last season. 

J. M. Lownspate. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 











MILWAUKEE, JAN. 14 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 
ton, per barrel, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 





Spring patent ....p...ccccccceees $7.70 @7.90 
Spring straight ........-..++.46. 6.65 @7.25 
WOPME GIOOP. a cnc cc cecccccccccccess 4.50@5.00 
Second clear .......eeeececeeseee 4.00 @4.50 
Rye flour, white ........e.eeeeees 4.95 @5.20 
Rye flour, straight ............ -. 4.60@4.70 
Rye flour, dark .......-cecceceeee 3.85 @4.50 
Kansas patent .........-eeeeeeeee 6.00 @6.50 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs ........6.+006- 1.45 @1.55 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs .......-seeees 1.40 @1.50 
Corn grits, 100 Ibe ......sccceees 1.35@1.40 


MILLFEED—Easier. Demand good, but 
less active. Pressure relieved, especially on 
deliveries. Production and supply light. 
More interest in deferred shipment. Prices 
off 50c ton on inside of range. Winter bran 
maintains premium of 560c@$1 ton over 
spring. Standard bran, $23.50@25; winter 
bran, $24.50@25.50; standard fine middlings, 
$23@24; flour middlings, $25.50@27; hominy 
feed, $23@23.50; red dog, $30@33; rye feed, 
$22; old process oil meal, $46@47; cotton- 
seed meal, $42@45; brewers’ dried grains, 
$24@25; gluten feed, $34.65,—all in 100-lb 
sacks. 

WHEAT—Steady to 4c higher. Receipts, 
12 cars; last week, 11; last year, 36. Offer- 
ings small and demand good, milling and 
shipping. Premiums higher; No. 1 dark 
northern, 19@25c over Minneapolis May 
price; No. 1 red winter, 5@6c over; No. 1 
hard winter, 1c under May. No. 1 (Dakota) 
dark northern closed at $1.38@1.44, No. 
$1.31@1.38, No. 3 $1.25@1.35, No. 4 $1.20@ 
1.30, No. 6 $1.12@1.21; No. 1 red winter 
$1.17@1.19, No. 2 $1.16@1.17, No. 3 $1.12@ 
1.14, No. 4 $1.08@1.11, No. 5 $1.03@1.06; No. 
1 hard winter $1.10@1.11, No. 2 $1.09@1.10, 
No. 3 $1.06@1.08; No. 1 mixed $1.05@1.20, 
No. 2 $1@1.16, No. 3 98c@$1.10, No. 4 97c@ 
$1.09, No. 5 95c@$1.05. 

CORN—Unchanged to %c higher. Re- 
ceipts, 601 cars; last week, 296; last year, 
392. Larger offerings readily absorbed by 
shipping and industrial buyers, Discounts 
reduced, sppt ruling 4@4%c under May 
price. No. $ white closed at 48@48%c, No. 
8 46% @47%c; No. 2 yellow 48% @48%c, No. 
8 46% @48c; No. 2 mixed 48@48%c, No. 3 
46% @47%e. 

RYE—Declined %@lic. Receipts, 12 cars; 
last week, 138; last year, 63. Trade inactive, 
although light offerings are easily distribut- 
ed among shippers and millers. Basis easier. 
No. 2 spot sold at 4%c under May price. 
No. 1 closed at 78% @79c; No. 2, 78%@ 
78%c; No. 38, 76@78%c; No. 4, 71@77%c. 

OATS—Steady to %c higher. Receipts, 
226 cars; last week, 152; last year, 123. Fair 
demand, local and shipping. Basis steady 
to easier. No. 3 white spot sold at 1%@ 
4%c under May price, according to weight. 
No. 2 white closed at 36@38%c; No. 3 white, 
34@387c; No, 4 white, 33@36c; sample grade, 
32@ 35c. 

BARLEY—Advanced 5@6c. Receipts, 62 
cars; last week, 34; last year, 173. Trade 
slow, buyers holding off. Tendency easier, 
with larger offerings and less active demand. 
May future nominal at 62%c. Iowa was 
quoted at 50@64c, as to quality; Wisconsin, 
52@66c; Minnesota, 50@64c;: Dakota, 50@ 
638c; feed and rejected, 50@54c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND’ SHIPMENTS 

7-Receipts— -—Shipments—, 

1922 1921 - 1922 1921 
Flour, bbls... 25,005 27,650 21,290 31,420 
Wheat, bus.. 16,200 47,250 14,950 27,800 
Corn, bus.... 856,425 558,610 577,594 560,350 
Oats, bus.... 456,840 260,145 306,300 249,575 
Barley, bus.. 95,790 251,835 52,920 659,520 
Rye, bus..... 16,680 101,470 6,040 91,760 
Feed, tons... 240 570 8,067 5,790 





ST. LOUIS, JAN. 14 


FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b., St. Louis: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


rr ee $6.50@7.00 
EEE Aweesboeusscatactsscesas 6.15 @6.50 
FOE SINE vi cdecedeusvsesonvceaes 4.00@4.50 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
erry eer ere Terre 6.00 @6.25 
DOE seudenhebnestseves ede ee? 5.25 @5.50 
PIONS GAOT 66 kek sen rye ccisccades 3.85 @4.40 


SOFT WINTER FLOUR 


PateRE cicasecs 5.90 @6.10 
i 5.40@5.60 
First clear ... 3.75 @4.25 





MILLFEED—The local market was quiet, 
but millers reported a good outside demand. 
Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: hard 
winter bran, $23.50@24; soft winter bran, 
$24@24.50; gray shorts, $25@25.50. 

WHEAT—Early in the week there was 
only a light local milling demand for the 
best grades of soft wheat available; later, 
there was a better selection as to quality 
and a more animated market. Small offer- 
ings and few milling requests for hard 
wheat. Receipts, 185 cars, against 163 last 
week, Cash prices: No. 2 red, $1.21@1.24; 
No. 3 red, $1.19%; No. 4 red, $1.15@1.16; 
No. 3 hard, $1.08. 

CORN—The market ruled fairly steady. 
Receipts at primary markets continue heavy, 
and shipments also larger than formerly. 
Receipts, 862 cars, against 388. Cash prices: 


No. 2 corn, 46%c; No. 5 corn, 45%c; No. 2 
yellow, 47@47%c; No. 3 yellow, 46%c; No. 5 
yellow, 45%c; No, 1 white, 47c; No. 2 white, 
47c; No. 3 white, 46%c. 

OATS—Market worked lower from day to 
day. Considerable quantities arrived from 
interior ppints, and farm supplies are 
thought to be about wiped out. Receipts, 
260 cars, against 124. Cash prices: No. 2 
white, 37c; No. 3 white, 35@36c; No. 4 
white, 34%c, 

WEDPK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

--Receipts— -—Shipments— 

1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bblis.. 75,130 61,480 88,280 68,650 
Wheat, bus. 326,400 1,045,407 427,210 696,790 
Corn, bus...1,288,300 690,300 436,720 516,810 
Oats, bus... 620,000 660,000 341,490 287,410 
Rye, bus.... 1,100 5,500 1,620 cece 
Barley, bus. 11,200 9,600 6,670 3,950 





CHICAGO, JAN, 14 ‘ 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


merchants ..... eo es sccecceee $....@8.05 
Spring patents, jute eccece etenee - 6.60@7.00 
Spring straights, jute ..........+. 6.20@6.60 
Spring clears, jute ............+: 4.25 @4.50 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute ....... 3.60@3.75 


City mills’ spring patents, jute... ....@7.20 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute ...... -$6.00@6.10 


Straight, southern, jute ..... ° 5.70 @5.80 
Clear, southern, jute ...........+.. 4.60 @4.80 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $5.90@6.10 
Patent, 95 per cent 5.60@5.80 





Clear, Kansas, jute ... 4.25 @4.75 


RYE FLOUR 

Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl....$4.70@4.80 
Rye flour, standard, jute ........ 4.30@4.50 

WHEAT—tTrade dull, and very little good 
stuff offered. Millers in the market for a 
few cars of best quality. Only slight 
changes in prices, though values have firmed 
up since a week ago. Receipts still light, 
totaling 52 cars, compared with 48 last week 
and 106 a year ago. Compared with May, 
premiums closed as follows: 


red 6@7c over 1 dah 1@1%c over 
red 5@6c over 2dah 1@2c under 
red 4@5c over 3 dh 3@4c under 
red 1@38c over 4 dh 4@5c under 
hard %@ic under 1 y h 1@2c under 
hard 2@38c under 2 y h 3@4c under 
hard 4@5c under 3 y h 5@6c under 
hard 6@7c under y h 7@8c under 
c 


4 
n 15@20c over 1dn 25 @30c over 
n 10@15c over 2 dn 20@25c over 
n 5@10c over 3 dn 11@20c over 
n May to 8c over 44a n 7@10c over 

m May to le over 3 m 5@7c under 

m 1@38c under 4 m 7@10c under 


Range of cash prices for the week, with 
comparisons: 


toe whe & who & Cone 


This week Last week Last year 
2 708... weees Tvsace qsave Dieses sauan @204 
2... ae eae @114 205% @206% 
1 hd. 110% @111¥% ..... @106% 189% @194% 
2 hd. 107% @109% 105 4% 107% 187% @196 
SOD. vvcue Pt s.00e 0500 6Meperes 190 @194% 
(eS Oerere OP , seue seeee oils Teer @. 
oe ae | er @139% 188 @190% 
OM, @ coves Weccas cecee @csce coves @185% 
Bee seas Divcces sense @135 190 @198 
SGD cecce Divcvcce oneas @ . 186% @194 


CORN—Though this marhet has been 
comparatively lively, it is in a rut. Primary 
receipts this week were the largest in five 
years, totaling over 11,000,000 bus, Cash 
corn %@1%c higher for week. Receipts, 
2,343 cars, against 1,719 last week and 2,229 
a year ago. Domestic trade light. Big 
export shipments for Russian relief. The 
range: 

This week Last week Last year 
mix... ..--@48% 47 @48%  ....@71% 
mix... 47% @49% 46 @48% 71 @738 
mix... 47 @48% 45 @47% 67% @71% 
mix... 45% @47% 48% @46 65 @68% 
mix... 483% @46% 43 @45% 63 @66% 
mix... 44% @45% 42% @44% 62% @64 
yellow. 49 @49% 47 @49 
yellow. 48 @49% 46 @49 72 @76 
yellow. 47 @49 45 @47™% 69 @71% 
yellow. 45 @47% 43%@47 65 @69 
yellow. 43% @47% 42 @46 64 @66 
yellow. 43% @47 42% @45 
,. See.) ee Jee 
white. 48 @49% 46%@48% 71% @72 
white. 47 @48% 45 @47 68 @69% 
white. 45 @47% 48%@46% 65%@67% 
white. 44% @46% 42 @45% ....@.... 
white. 44% @46 42% @45% -@.... 
OATS—tTrade dull, and meatier ae local 
character. Country offerings light. Local 
receipts for the week, 1,383,000 bus, com- 
pared with 1,636,000 a year ago. The range: 

This week Last week Last year 
white. 40% @42 40 @42 46% @47% 
white. 86% @42 35 @41% 46 @48% 
white. 33% @37 32% @36% 45 @47% 
white. 32 @35% 32 @35 41 @45% 
RYE—tTrade continues slow. Receipts, 9 
cars, against 10 last week. Offerings light, 
and no shipping sales reported. No. 
ranged 78% @80%c, compared with 77@84%c 
last week and $1.67@1.73 a year ago, Janu- 
ary closed at 77c, May at 83%c, and July 
at 76c. 

BARLEY—Local stocks are low, and de- 
mand has been good most of the week. 


AOR KHNO HAT R WH HH AOS wre 


- wn 


Receipts light, aggregating 92,000 bus for 
the week. Undertone is quite strong. The 
range was 48@64c, compared with 48@62c 
last week, and 60@89c a year ago. May 
closed today at 57%c. 

CORN GOODS—Prices about unchanged. 
Jobbers replenishing their stocks to some 
degree, but demand is not very strong. Corn 
flour $1.37%, corn meal $1.25, cream meal 
$1.20, pearl hominy $1.30, granulated hom- 
iny $1.25, oatmeal $2.45, car lots, per 100 
Ibs. Rolled gats, $2.15 per 90-lb sack. 

LINSEED MEAL—Fair demand, and sup- 
ply somewhat scarce. Quoted at $47 ton, 
f.o.b., Chicago. 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Week’s receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): 

7-Receipts— -—Shipments—, 

1922 1921 1922 1921 

Flour, bblis..... 174 160 141 115 

Wheat, bus.... 115 235 265 362 

Corn, bus...... 5,219 4,357 $3,449 1,607 

Oats, bus...... 1,383 1,636 1,221 1,186 

Rye, BUS .sccce 8 64 27 151 

Barley, bus.... 92 166 49 162 





DULUTH, JAN, 14 


FLOUR—Nominal prices, f.o0.b. mills, at 
Duluth-Superior, per bbl, in 98-lb cottons: 


Today Year ago 
Family patent - $6.75@7.00 $9.00@ 9.25 
Bakers patent ..... 6.00 @6.75 8.75@ 9.00 
First clear, jute..... 4.25@4.50 7.75@ 8.25 
Second clear, jute... 3.00@3.25 5.75@ 6.25 
No. 2 semolina ..... 6.40@6.65 10.00@10.25 
Durum patent ...... 6.00 @6.25 9.75 @10.00 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $5.15; No. 2 straight, $4.75; No. 
3 dark, $3.75; No. 5, $4.75; No. 8 rye, $4.25 

WHEAT—Milling and shipping interests 
were after durum, and willing to pay lib- 
eral premiums for the small receipts. Spring 
wheat business was about at a standstill. 
No interest noted in spring futures. 


GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 

track, in cents, per bushel: 
Dark northern—_—_,, 

Jan, No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

«» 126% @130% 118% @123% 110% @120% 
123% @128% 116% @121% 108% @118% 
10... 120% @128% 113% @120% 105% @117% 
-. 123% @131% 116% @123% 108% @120% 
12... 123% @131% 116% @123% 108% @120% 
13... 124% @132% 117% @124% 109% @121% 
14... 124 @132 117 @124 109 @121 


cn Amber durum——F_ -—Durum—>7 


- 
~ 


Jan, No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No, 2 
7.. 96 @108 94 @106 91 89 
9.. 95% @108% 93%@108% 91% 89% 

10.. 92 @105 90 @105 87 85 

11.. 983% @106% 91% @106% 88% 86% 

12.. 98 @108 96 @108 91 89 


13.. 98% @108% 96% @108% 91% 89% 
14.. 98% @108% 96% @108% 91% 89% 

Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 


° Spring -—Durum—, 
May May July 
Tam. TF ccvesec coeee 128% 94 93% 
Jan D wcccccccsece 133% 93% 93 
SOM. BO cavcvccves +. 119% 90 89% 
SOR. TE secvcecvecs - 122 91% 91% 
SOM BB vesccciceeere 122% 93 91% 
POR. 1B cecccvcccses 122 93% 92% 
FOR. 16 cecccrcceses 123 93% 91% 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents per bushel: 


Corn Oats Rye 
Jan, 2 mixed 3 white No. 1 Barley 
Ti... 44% 325% @33% 75% 33@55 
9.... 44% 32% @33% 75% 33@55 
10.... 44% 31% @32% 74 33@55 
TZ... @ 32% @33 75% 33@55 
18.... @ 32% @32% 75% 33@55 
13.... 45% 32% @33 76 35 @57 
14.... 45% 32% @32% 75% 35@57 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 

Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r—Receipts——, ——Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
Spring .... 27 327 37 25 128 11 
Durum .... 104 109 25 57 182 163 
Winter .... ee ee 45 ee ee ee 


Totals .. 131 436 107 82 310 174 
324 


tis. 2a sos ee 
Rye ..... -- 133 82 410 os 4281 9 
Barley .... 4 5 5 rT 18 


Flaxseed .. 32 39 16 30 6 10 
GRAIN STOCKS 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Jan. 14, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 

Wheat stocks—, -———grade——, 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 


1,2dkn } 
1, 2 nor 193 194 16 3 305 2 
3 dkn d 
3 nor § 100 37 12 7 61 14 
All other 

spring .. 394 376 305 4 146 17 
1,2 am dal 
1,2 dur § 175 100 355 29 26 1 
All other 

durum ..1,147 930 1,549 83 19 6 
Winter .... 35 1 15 2 2 3 
Mixed .... o- 20 7 72 61 21 





Totals ..2,044 1,658 2,259 200 620 64 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r-—Domestic——, ——-Bonded——_, 

1922 1921-1920 1922 1921 1920 


Corn ......2,326 es oe 

CORE cosics 5,436 2,580 229 

ae 727 253 4,684 oe 

Barley .... 187 74 20 9 1 5 

Flaxseed .. 220 1,507 82 ee 1 ee 
FLAXSEED 


Future market irregular, with May fairly 
active, but other contracts draggy. Receipts 
are down to a minimum, with good crushing 
demand for choice stuff. Future market de- 
clined, though in the end it finished closely 
under top quotations on the week. Final 
prices show a net advance against close of 
Jan, 7 of 834% @4'%c. Low stocks, light 
movement in all markets, with hardening 
tendency of wheat and the Argentine situa- 
tion all influenced the market. 

Close———, 
Opening Jan. 15 
Jan. 9 High Low Jan.14 1921 
Jan. ..$2.03% $2.08% $1.99% $3. 07% $2.00 
May .. 2.03% 2.08% 2.00 2.07% 2.08% 
July .. 2.05 2.09 2.01% 2.08% 2.11 
1921 GRAIN MOVEMENT 

The grain receipts and shipments at Du- 
luth-Superior for the calendar year 1921, 
with comparison, were as follows, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 





co 


7-Receipts— -—Shipments— 





Wheat— 1921 1920 1921 1920 
a OO 15,359 *12,527 13,305 *10,507 
Durum ....... 33,658 28,985 32,308 29,991 
We? cscccce 4,394 1,108 4,002 558 

Wetale .occss 53,411 42,620 49,615 41,055 
Bonded ...... 1,612 canes eee 





Totals 





42,620 51,068 41,055 
13 6,156 ..... 





3,163 3,546 882 

Bonded .... 2 eee 2 ¥ ae 

ree 13,400 19,960 13,139 23,511 

Barley ....... 5,016 3,415 4,919 aad 
Bonded .... 62 § 54 

Flaxseed ..... 4,342 4,949 5,410 2,381 
Bonded .... 152 SOG scence 

Totals ..... 91,191 74,361 83,295 72,128 


*Includes bonded. 





KANSAS CITY, JAN, 14 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98's or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


MU PEE TCR CURT Pee E ee ee ee $6.50 @6.70 
CEE 6066: 6:08 866 005.0960000N46.4> 5.75 @5.90 
Pee MNO ccacvccvecesetcesesose 3.50@4.50 
BOOS GHP csc rtovenchsseteses 3.00@3.50 


MILLFEED—Fairly strong demand for 
quick shipment for both bran and shorts. 
Offerings not liberal, but adequate to fill 
requirements. Prices hold steady. Quota- 
tions, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: bran, $20.50 
@21; brown shorts, $20.50@21; gray shorts, 
$22 @ 22.50. 

WHEAT—Cash wheat buyers largely 
ignored action of the future market and 
there was a continuation of fairly good de- 
mand for milling qualities this week, coupled 
with rather moderate offerings. There was 
fairly general buying of hard wheat by local 
mills. Elevator concerns displayed moderate 
interest. Fair demand also persisted in the 
soft wheat division and supplies were light, 
generally maintaining firm values. Cash 
prices: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.08@1.19, No. 2 
$1.07@1.19, No, 3 $1.06@1.17, No. 4 $1@1.13; 
soft wheat, No. 1 $1.17@1.18, No. 2 $1.15@ 
1.17, No. 3 $1.10@1.15, No. 4 $1.07@1.10. 

CORN—A good demand persisted through- 
out the week, partly to fill export sales, and 
moderate offerings were not always equal to 
requirements. Prices generally unchanged 
to le higher. Cash prices: white corn, No. 2 
43@43%c, No. 3 42% @48c, No. 4 42@42%c; 
yellow corn, No. 2 45% @46c, No. 3 44% @45c, 
No. 4 44@44%c; mixed corn, No. 2 43@43%c, 
No. 3 42% @438c, No. 4 42@42%c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

7-—Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 

1922 1921 1922 1921 

Flour, bblis.. 11,375 6,175 92,625 4,092 
Wheat, bus.969,300 2,461,050 962,550 1,418,050 
Corn, bus...350,000 420,000 364,750 183,750 
Oats, bus... 93,500 248,200 66,000 133,500 
Rye, bus.... 9,900 22,000 4,400 4,400 
Barley, bug. 15,000 42,000 7,800 19,500 
Bran, tons.. 420 600 2,340 2,740 
Hay, tons... 11,375 9,084 912 4,092 





PHILADELPHIA, JAN, 14 

FLOUR—Receipts, 1,800 bbis, and 9,160,940 
lbs in sacks. Exports, 1,204 sacks to Ham- 
burg, 3,000 to Dublin, 1,000 to Belfast and 
1,288 to Constantinople. Quotations, per 196 
Ibs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 

a. A eer err rey es $7.25 @7. 
Spring standard patent .......... .65@7. 
. i Re ere rr .50@5. 
Hard winter short patent ........ .75@7. 
Hard winter straight ............ .25@6.50 
Bott witter GtFGIGME .ncccsccccces 5.25@5.85 

RYE FLOUR—Offerings only moderate 
and values well sustained, but trade quiet. 
We quote on a basis of $5.50@6 bbl in 
sacks, according to quality. 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—Market quiet and 
unchanged. Supplies small. Quotations, $3 
@3.50 per 98-lb sack. 

WHEAT—Market alternately higher and 
lower, but closed firm at a net advance of 
lc. Receipts, 1,505,135 bus; exports, 4,794,- 


oucn 
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0 
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706; stock, 2,468,825. Quotations, car lots, 
in export elevator: 
No. 2 red winter .........++++. «+ -$1.14@1.19 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky ....... 1.08@1.13 

Other grades are quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 6c un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 8c under No. 
2; No. 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 6 wheat, 
llc under No, 2, Sample according to 
quality. 

MILLFEED—Supplies small, but trade 
quiet, and middlings and red dog easier. 
Quotations, car lots, per ton: 


Spring bran .........- ws eeee se $81.00 @32.50 
Soft winter bran ........-+«++. 32.00 @33.00 
Standard middilings ........... - 30.00@31.00 
Flour middlings ..........+.+++ - 31.00@33.00 
MOG GOR. ciitriccrcccvccscsee «+ 36.00@37.00 


CORN-—Market for export deliveries firm 
and 1@1%c higher, while local car lots 
eased off about ic. Receipts, 452,290 bus; 
exports, 94,252; stock, 333,444. Quotations: 
car lots, in export elevator, No. 2 61@62c, 
No, 8 59% @60%c, No. 4 57% @58%c; car 
lots, for local trade, No. 2 yellow 61%@ 
62%c, No, 3 yellow 60@60%c. 


CORN PRODUCTS—Dull and largely 
nominal. Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-Ib sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ....... $1.45 
Yellow table meal, fancy ........++++. 1.45 


OATS—Market firm under light offerings, 
but demand only moderate. Receipts, 59,471 
bus; stock, 206,165. Quotations: No. 2 white, 
46@46%c; No. 8 white, 44% @45c. 

CATMBAL—Quiet, and without important 
change. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb 
sacks, $4.75; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per 
two 90-lb sacks, $4.90; patent cut, per two 
100-ib sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-Ib 
sacks, fine $6.30, coarse $4. 





NEW YORK, JAN. 14 

FLOUR—Market very quiet. Only feature 
purchases by American Relief Association of 
good grade of first hard winter wheat clears. 
Prices: spring fancy patents, $7.75@8.75; 
standard patents, $6.50@7; first clears, $4.25 
@5; soft winter straights, $5.50@5.75; hard 
winter straights, $6.25@6.75; clears, $4.25@5; 
rye, $5.25@5.75, ail jute. Receipts were 
178,546 bbis, 

WHEAT—Purchases by Grain Corporation 
for seed wheat for Russia had comparatively 
little influence on market. Export demand 
limited. Prices: No, 2 red, c.i.f., $1.21; No. 
2 hard winter, $1.20; No. 1 northern Mani- 
toba, $1.27%; No. 2 mixed durum, $1.09%. 
Receipts, 1,770,600 bus. 

CORN—Purchases of corn for Russian Re- 
lief were 2,300,000 bus, but otherwise export 
demand was less active. Country offers of 
fair volume. Prices: No. 2 yellow, 66%c; 
No, 2 mixed, 66%c; No, 2 white, 67%c. Re- 
ceipts, 876,600 bus. 

OATS—Market followed corn very closely. 
Cash demand limited, and little interest in 
American oats for export. Prices ranged 





47@56%c, according to quality. Receipts, 
364,000 bus, 
BOSTON, JAN. 14 
FLOUR—Per 196 lbs, in sacks: 

Spring patents, special short..... $8.25@8.50 
Spring patents, standard ........ 7.25 @8.00 
Spring Great Clears ....ccccccccess §.00@5.75 
Hard winter patents ...........+5 6.25 @7.00 
Soft winter patents ..............+ 6.25@7.00 
Soft winter straights ............ 5.75 @6.25 
Soft winter clears ........+..0065 5.25 @5.75 
Rye flour, white patent .......... 5.25 @5.50 


MILLFEED—Demand slow, with trade 
only meeting immediate needs. Spring bran, 
$31 for pure and $30.50 for standard; win- 
ter bran, $31@31.50; middlings, $31@36; 
mixed feed, $33@37; red dog, $38; gluten 
feed, $43.08; hominy feed, $28.50; stock feed, 
$29.50; oat hulls, reground, $16; cottonseed 


meal, $43.50@49; linseed meal, $51.50,—all. 


in 100’s, 

CORN MBAL—Market lower, with quiet 
demand. Granulated yellow, $1.60; bolted 
yellow, $1.55; feeding, $1.30; cracked corn, 
$1.30,—all in 100’s. 

OATMBEAL—A moderate demand at the 
recent decline. Rolled quoted at $2.65, with 
cut and ground at $2.91, in 90-lb sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
--Receipts— -—Stocks——, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 


Flour, bbis.... 15,860 27,700 ..... ««s«. 


Wheat, bus...270,045 ..... 461,916 8,762 
Corn, bus..... 8,250 1,000 cee 1,418 
Oats, bus..... 115,650 28,600 48,799 14,305 
Rye, DUB.c... secce 250 1,078 66,149 
Millfeed, tons. 20 65 coe see 
Corn meal, bbls 640 350 

Oatmeal, cases 1,975 746 eee 
Oatmeal, sacks 2,946 eee 


Exports from Boston deme the work 
ending Jan. 14: to Smyrna, 685,307 bus 
wheat; to Liverpool, 64,000 bus wheat, 7,251 
sacks flour; to Dublin, 1,000 sacks; to Lon- 
don, 10,240; to Rotterdam, 600. 





BALTIMORE, JAN, 14 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-ib 
cottons: 





Spring first patent *...........0.5- $7.00 @7.25 
Spring standard patent ......... - 6.50@6.75 
Hard winter short patent ........ 6.75 @7.00 
Hard winter straight ............ 6.25 @6.50 
Soft winter short patent ....... +. 6.25@6.50 
Soft winter straight (near-by)... 5.00@5.25 
Rye flour, white .......... edseces 5.10@5.50 
Rye flour, standard ............+. 4.25 @ 4.65 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ............. $8.50 
City mills’ blended patent ............ 8.50 
City mills’ winter patent ............. 7.25 
City mills’ winter straight ........... 6.60 


MILLFEED—Lower on red dog; otherwise 
unchanged, and slow and nominal through- 
out. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
spring bran, $29@30; soft winter bran, $31@ 
$2; standard middlings, $30@31; flour mid- 
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dlings, $32@33; -_ dog, $36@37; city mills’ 
middlings, $30@ 
= ae %@1%c; demand and 
movement moderate. Receipts, 194,040 bus; 
exports, 255,065; stock, 2,306,557. Closing 
prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.17%; spot 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.16%; range of 
southern for week, $1.12% @1.16%. 
CORN—Irregular; movement large, de- 
mand active. Receipts, 1,038,007 bus; ex- 
ports, 604,851; stock, 1,438,570. Closing 
prices: domestic No. 2 yellow or better, 
track, 6ic; spot No. 3, 69%c; spot No. 4, 
58%c; range of southern for week, 5% @ 
63c; near-by yellow cob, bbl, $2.90@3. 
OATS—Advanced ic; demand improving, 
movement small. Receipts, 5,996 bus; ex- 
ports, 31,839; stock, 147,229. Closing prices: 
No. 2 white, domestic, 46@46%c; No. 3 
white, domestic, 48% @44%c, as to weight. 
RYE—Down 2%c; movement and demand 
light. Receipts, 40,628 bus; exports, 144,232; 
stock, 2,608,801. Closing price of No. 
western for export, 87%c. , 





BUFFALO, JAN. 14 


FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’s, 









carloads: pring 
Best patent spring ............++-:. $7.50 @7.75 
Bakers patent .......+.eeee0% «+++ 6.90@7.00 
WEG GOOGE oc cccnccocessccveccene 4.50@4.75 
Second clear.. «+++ 3.40@3.60 
Rye, pure NERS ale chans 62 -. 5.256@5.50 
TRG, GETOIEE ccc cccccccvcccccnces 4.75 @5.00 
Sacked 

WOM, BOP OOD scecssiccccdvcess $.....@26.50 
Standard middlings, per ton.... .....@26.60 
Mixed feed ....... + eee + @28.75 * 
Flour middlings oe oe eee + @30.75 
Red dog, per ton «eee + @32.00 
Corn meal, table, 100 lbs ...... -@ 1.55 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... 25. 00@26. 00 
Cracked corn, per ton ........-. 25.00 @ 26.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ... 25.00@26.50 
Gluten feed, per tom ........+- «e+ « @38.50 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent... .....@47.50 
Oil meal, per ton .........s000- 46.00 @46.50 
Rolled oats, 90-lb, sacked ...... «+... 2.45 
Reground oat hulls, sacked..... @13.00 
Milo, No, 3, 100 lbs -@ 1.35 
Buckwheat, 100 lbs -@ 1.95 





WHEAT—No offerings on connie, an store 
soft winter is held above bids. 

CORN—tThe heavy receipts early in the 
week were cleaned up at a slight decline. 
Later the offerings were light and, with a 
good demand, prices were %c higher than 
last Saturday. There were buyers today at 
the closing prices. No, 1 and No. 2 yellow, 
59%c; No. 3 yellow, 58c; No. 4 yellow, 56c; 
No. 5 yellow, 55¢c,—on track, through billed. 

OATS—Slow, except for choice weights. 
Receipts were light late in the week, but 
buyers were not interested in any grade, 
particularly No. 2 white. Closing: No. 2 
white, 42%c; No. 3 white, 41%c; No. 4 
white, 39%c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Strong, and offerings light. 
Maltsters are supplied for the present. Track 
receipts sell readily to feed millers. Malting 
was quoted at 67@72c, and feed at 56@62c, 
on track, through billed. Malting 62@67c, 
and feed 53@657c, in store. 

RYE—A few carloads were taken. No. 2 
in store closed at 88%c., 





TOLEDO, JAN, 14 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 


98's, f.o.b., mill, $5.75@5.85; local spring, 


$6.75. 
MILLFEENR—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b., 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $28.00 @29.00 
Winter wheat .mixed feed ...... + eee» @28.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 28.00 @30.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags ....... « ee+ «@46.00 


Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... -@ 6.50 
WHEAT—Receipts, 17 cars, 10 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 128 cars, 49 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 24 cars, 19 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 


Wheat, bus.. 23,800 36,000 57,900 25,000 
Corn, bus.... 160,000 78,000 62,100 30,000 
Oats, bus.... 49,200 92,000 10,500 46,000 





MINNEAPOLIS, JAN, 17 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day. shipment, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the follow- 
ing range: 


Jan. 17 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 
GOCE” o vicscncces $7.15@7.60 $9.95@10.20 
Standard patent .... 6.70@7.10 9.50@ 9.95 
Second patent ...... 6.40 @6.65 9.00@ 9.60 
*First clear, jute ... 4.00@4.20 6.60@ 7.00 
*Second clear, jute.. 2.75@3.35 4.50@ 5.00 


*140-lb jutes. 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.0.b., Minneapolis, today (Jan. 17), in 
jute, were: 

17 Year ago 


Medium semolina..... v5 55 @5. 65 $9.70@9.90 
Durum flour .......... 4.50@4.65 7.50@8.00 
CRORE coccccecceccicce 3.60@3.90 ....@5.26 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1922 1921 1920 1919 


Jan. 21... «see. 257,685 288,505 238,355 
Jan, 14... 224,125 242,775 386,280 244,965 
Jan, 7... 194,000 231,965 430,390 297,265 

1921 1920 1919 1918 
Dec. 31... 202,160 236,380 432,030 309,270 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1922 1921 1920 1919 


Jam, 31... «+2... 2,585 BIT —.caeee 
Jan. 14... 545 1,070 2,730 =... 
Jan. To... eeeee ° 3,570 1,615 67,840 


Dec, 91... ...... 8815 5,110 118,700 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1921 1920 1921 1920 
Dec. 8. 63 70,315 183,776 222,747 714 eee 
Dec. 10. 63 70,815 174,825 199,204 358 1,061 
Dec, 17. 63 70,315 181,230 202,885 eee eee 
Dec, 24. 63 70,315 180,790 155,510 eee ene 
Dec, 31. 63 70,315 135,615 159,660 re lol 
2 1921 1922 1921 
Jan. 7.. 68 70,315 140,705 176,830 o's 716 

Jan, 14. 51 67,890 154,525 175,085 715 


MILLFEED PRICES 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Jan. 17), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 
Jan. 17 Year ago 
«ose +@21,00 $.....@26.00 
. 20.00@20.50 23.00@24.00 
Flour middlings... 22.00@24.00 27.00@28.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 25.00@28.00 35.00@36.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $19.50@19.75 








No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 20.00@20.25 
No, 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 20.50@20.75 
No, 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 21.00@21.25 


Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-Ib sacks. 19.00@21.00 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 1.80@ 1.85 
Corn meal, yellowt ....-+..+0++ 1,75@ 1.80 
Rye flour, white* ........ avéese 4.75@ 4.85 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 3.40@ 3.50 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ....... 6.35@ 6.45 
Graham, standard, bbift ....... 6.25@ 6.35 
Rolled oats®® ......cceceecevees oo++@ 2.10 
Mill screenings, light, per ton. +e» -@ 4.00 


Mill screenings, ground, per ton. «-..@ 5.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 3. 00@ 4.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning. . 4.00@ 5.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 8.00@11.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 10.00@14.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ...... - 6.00@ 7.00 


Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 7.00@10.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 4.00@ 5.00 
Linseed oi] meal*® ....-e.sseeeee 43.50 @44.00 

*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. {Per bbl in 


sacks, **90-lb cotton sacks. 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 
May and July wheat at Minneapolis, per 
bushel: 





No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
TOM. VW ccccce $1.28% @1.33% $1.26% @1.30% 
Jan. 13 ...... 1.28% @1.33% 1.26% @1.30% 
| eee 1.30% @1.35% 1.28%@1.31% 
pe | Bere 1.30 @1.35 1.28 @1.31 
aes, 28. ccene 1.28% @1.338% 1.27% @1.30% 
POR: BT wn ccsne 1.29 @1.34 1.28 @1.31 

No. 2 dark No, 2 nor 
7 $1.25% @1.30% $1.22% @1.25% 
Sam. FB ccoves 1.25% @1.30% 1.22% @1. 
Se eee 1.27% @1.32% 1.24% @1.27% 
SOR. 14. .crr00 1.27 @1.32 1.24 @1.27 
SOR, 16 woccee 1.26% @1.31% 1.23%@1.26% 
Pee Oe scweas 1.27 @1.32 1.24 @1.27 
Ja a July Jan. May July 
| a $1.18% $1.13% 14 -$1.19 $1.12% 
|) ae 1.18% 1.12% 16..... 1.18% 1.12% 
BB 005-00 1.19% 1.18% 17..... 1.19 1.138% 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No, 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Jan, Corn Oats Rye Barley 
10. ....@41 31 @31% 70% @71 39@51 
11. 41% @42 381%@32 72%@73% 40@53 


. 72% @73% 41@54 
13. 41% @41% 31% @32% 72% @73 41@54 
° 81% @31% 72% @73% 40@53 
16. 40% @41 81% @31% 72% @72% 40@52 
WEBPK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
J 


Saturday were: an. 15 
Jan.14 Jan.7 1921 

Wheat, bus ..... 1,874,370 940,310 2,059,320 
Flour, bbis ...... 7,867 17,399 20,099 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,667 1,246 2,387 
COPR, BUR ccccccs 627,840 464,830 503,360 
Oats, bus ....... 525,280 366,700 491,630 
Barley, bus ..... 141,520 95,200 340,500 
Rye, bus ........ 58,300 $8,880 131,080 
Flaxseed, bus ... 79,500 38,150 71,900 

Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: Jan. 15 

Jan.14 Jan,7 1921 

Wheat, bus ..... 564,340 322,340 1,040,520 
Flour, bbis ..... - 286,947 216,916 279,574 
Millstuff, toms ... 11,185 8,901 10,896 
Corn, bus ....... 389,550 224,360 325,120 
Oats, bus ....... 569,900 360,180 328,440 
Barley, bus ..... 227,640 90,200 420,540 
Rye, bus ........ 15,860 7,500 102,200 


Flaxseed, bus ... 76,960 43,200 oveen 
MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Jan. 15 Jan. 16 
Jan.14 Jan.7 1921 1920 











No. 1 dark ..... 1,543 1,546 1,462 501 
No. 1 northern... 22 128 42 75 
No. 2 northern... 314 315 16 9 
Others ......... 6,185 7,562 6,514 8,142 

Betale ...cc0% 8,063 8,446 7,034 8,726 
Ee 2089 Secices 23,591 23,496 vr Jos 
Bm 3928 6s os 54% 488 475 eee oes 
eae 12,345 12,483 eee ave 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Jan. 15 Jan. 16 Jan. 18 

Jan.14 Jan.7 1921 1920 1919 

Corn ... 838 724 495 200 25 

Oats ..22,148 22,335 7,935 3,438 860 

Barley . -1,004 1,064 1,239 845 1,889 

Rye ... 11,202 1,226 51 6,522 3,462 

Flaxseed, 221 318 1,132 25 60 
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FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No, 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
c—Mpls—  -———Duluth——_,, 
Track Toarr. Track Jan. May 
Jan, 10 ...$2.01% 2.01% 2.01% 1.99% 2.00 
Jan. 11... 2.08 2.08 2.05 2.02 2.03 
Jan. 12... 2.07% 2.07% 2.07% 2.04% 2.06 
Jan. 13... 2.09% 2.09% 2.10% 2.08 2.08% 
Jan. 14... 2.09% 2.09% 2.10 2.07% 2.07% 
Jan. 16... 2.06% 2.06% 2.07% 2.05% 2.05% 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r——Receipts——, -——In store——, 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
Minneapolis. 80 72 65 221 1,132 25 
Duluth...... 32 39 16 220 1,508 82 


Totals....112 111 81 441 2,640 107 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 

neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1921, to Jan. 
14, 1922, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-—Receipts—, --Shipments—, 

1921-22 1920-21 1921-22 1920-21 














Minneapolis ... 2,549 3,774 787 381 
Duluth ........ 2,244 2,790 2,769 1,998 
Totals ...... 4,793 6,564 3,556 2,379 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, Jan. 17, in cents per 100 Ibs: 












¢ From ‘ 
Phila- New- 
New Bos- Balti- del- port 
To— York ton more phia News 
Aberdeen ..... © BC.OB nese Coes ‘cece cove 
Amsterdam .... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Antwerp ....... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Belfast ..... coe BBG cece BROOD cece cece 
Bremen coos 80.08 woos cove 
Bristol ° BB.00 coco cece 
Cardiff 54h) Deae Bake. o000 
Bergen es . eee 36.00 26.00 .... 
Christiania .... 26.00 .... 26.00 26.00 .... 
Stavanger ..... 26.00 .... 26.00 26.00 .... 
Copenhagen ... 26.00 .... 26.00 ee OO .... 
GOP cccccces -- 19.00 .. 19.00 epee 
Dublin ee 19.00 19.00 2.05 coos 
Dundee ........ BB.GD cece cose cece cove 
Glasgow ...... © 30.08 2000: BB.08 cece coos 
Stockholm ..... BO.08 cece BROD coce coves 
Getmemeere 2-0. BE.08.. ccc geese cove cece 
MalmG ..cccces 32.00 .... 27.60 .... 
Hamburg «+ 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
WOTRORUE 2ccece 39.080 cece cece vo sece 
BRAVTO ccccccces 19.00 .... 19.00 ... ° 
Marseilles ..... 40.00 .... 40.00 . ° 


Helsingfors .... 29.00 .... 29.00 ... 
Genoa, Naples... 50.00 ee sees” #6 
Biwll wcccccccs 1 
Leith ...... ee 
Liverpool ...... 
London ........ 
Londonderry ... 
Manchester .... 1 
Newcastle 
Rotterdam .... 
Gibraltar ...... 

oS eae os eyes 
Southampton .. 22.00 ... ° eee 
Danzig .......+-. DUT 0002 weve cee ceo5 
Pirseus ......-. 95.08  ciew -coce ° cove 
Stettin ........ BUVGe coho Sees 260.» sec 


Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Jan. 13, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Plax 

8 era 1,373 172 170 eee 
Consolidated seow ayuee 76 9 35 
i, SOE 950 115 52 eee 
Grain Growers .. 1,076 405 174 eee 
Fort William ... 529 164 76 so 
SS Pee 2,837 1,015 224 115 
North Western .. 342 170 61 
Port Arthur ..... 3,052 486 322 “48 
Cam, Gere cecece 667 510 112 239 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 3,433 260 52 47 


Private elevators. 8,276 1,497 304 119 











Totals 4,869 1,555 694 
Year ago . 6,435 1,619 1,158 
Receipts 968 161 32 
Rail shipments... 1, 487 816 124 4 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— 

No. 1 hard ..... 167 No. 1 C, W...cce 


No. 1 northern. .3,630 No. 2 C. W. 
No. 2 northern..3,140 No. 3 C. W. 
No. 3 northern..4,420 Ex. 1 feed 





Serer 
2 feed ..... 
Special bin 
OURORS .ccccorvee 
PRUUTRAD 22 00:0 cone 
1 
Special bin ..... 61 | rs 
OUROTS 2 cccccec. 2,375 
PRIVARG 2 cccces 8,276 
Petal wccccee 23,913 





Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 

Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
winter and spring wheat crop and acreage 
of the United States, by years (000’s omitted 

in acreage and 000,000’s in yield): 
m——Acres————_,_ -—Bushels—, 
"Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
1921... 42,702 19,706 62,408 587 208 795 
1920... 40,016 21,127 61,148 611 222 833 
1919... 50,494 25,200 75,694 761 207 968 
1918... 37,130 22,051 59,181 565 356 921 
1917... 27,430 18,511 45,941 418 233 6651 
1916... 34,829 17,956 52,785 482 158 640 
1915... 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 352 1,026 
1914... 36,008 17,533 653,641 685 206 891 
191%... 31,690 18,485 60,184 6524 240 7638 
1912... 26,5671 19,243 45,815 400 330 730 
1911... 29,163 20,381 49,543 431 191 621 
1910... 27,329 18,352 45,681 434 201 635 
1909... 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 1737 
1908... 30,026 17,531 47,557 438 227 665 
1907... 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906... 29,951 17;355 47,306 493 242 735 
1905... 29,983 17,872 47,354. 419 273 693 
1904... 27,031 17,044 44,075 325 228 552 
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(Continued from page 261.) 


Quaker Oats Co., and well known to the 
feed trade throughout the country, suf- 
fered a slight stroke of paralysis a few 
weeks ago. He is recuperating nicely, 
and at present is visiting with relatives 
in Milwaukee. 


It is stated that James F. Bell, of 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., Frederick B. 
Wells, of the F. H. Peavey Co., and A. 
L. Goetzmann, of Minneapolis, have ac- 
cepted the invitation of Secretary of 
Agriculture Henry C. Wallace to attend 
the agricultural conference in Washing- 
ton, beginning Jan. 23. 

Dr. J. D. Black, chief of the agricul- 
tural economics division of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, announces that he will 
leave about April 1 for Washington to 
assist in the organization of research 
work for the United States Department 
of Agriculture. His particular work will 
be connected with the new Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 


Based on the close today (Jan. 17), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.12 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.10; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.14, No..1 northern $1.12; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.10, No. 1 northern $1.08; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark 97c, No. 1 north- 
ern 95c. 


Joseph A. Kitchin, commissioner of 
agriculture and labor in North Dakota, 
oo is also a stockholder in the Sentinel 
Butte (N. D.) Co-operative Milling Co., 
is quoted as saying that the company has 
paid 10 per cent dividends to its stock- 
holders since it was organized six years 
ago. It operates a 50-bbl mill. The 
company is strictly co-operative, and 
markets its products within a radius of 
35 miles from the mill. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Du turn, Mrnn., Jan. 16.—Trade in the 
flour market showed no appreciable 
change last week. Buyers are complet- 
ing their inventories, and are holding off 
purchasing until their accounting has 
been completed. Deliveries on old con- 
tracts are being made slowly, shipping 
instructions coming slowly. The tend- 
ency is to avoid accepting flour if pos- 
sible. Such new bookings as were made 
called for quick delivery, and_ this 
enabled the mills to increase their opera- 
tions somewhat. The wheat market was 
easier, and this also discouraged buying. 

Mills were operating again today, but 
could not say whether they would con- 
tinue to for the remainder of the week 
or would close down within a few days. 
Mill quotations were reduced 60c bbl on 
patent and 75c@$1 on clear last week. 

Durum flour buyers showed increased 
interest last week, and market conditions 
were distinctly improved. The mill made 
further light bookings, both for domestic 
and export account, and regards pros- 
pects as good for further business. The 
wheat market was stronger, and the mill 
advanced quotations. 

The rye mill had a lignt home trade, 
but nothing from outside, which showed 
no interest. Mill quotations were un- 
changed. d 

The millfeed market continues quiet, 
with purchases confined to small lots for 
immediate requirements. The trade took 
mixed cars with flour. The mills are 
operating lightly and are behind on or- 
ders, and are working to get these 
off their books before accepting new 
business. b 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TH WE ib os.cecceececens’ 14,895 40 
eg Pee eee 7,725 20 
LM SE Peivb odd be'n te bescs 9,075 24 
TWO PORTE ARG 5.63 vedeveses 26,540 72 


NOTES 


market continues quiet. 
mill oats dragged. 


The screenin 
Both wheat an 


The annual election of the Duluth 
Board of Trade will be held Jan. 17. 

W. B. Joyce, Van Dusen-Harrington 
Co. is in the East on a two weeks’ 
business trip. 

H. F. Salyards, president of the Du- 
luth Board of Trade, has gone west for 





a few weeks’ stay in Arizona and Cali- 
fornia. 

The movement of corn to Duluth is 
active, and more houses are entering into 
it. Present receipts of grain run largely 
to corn. 

The only Canadian grain arriving at 
elevators last week was wheat, and there 
were but 3,845 bus. Shipments were 
2,830 bus. 

Shipments from Duluth last week of 
domestic grain were 81,569 bus wheat 
and 30,431 bus flaxseed. Nothing moved 
in other grains. 

Receipts of corn last week were 324,- 
000 bus, being nearly half of the total 
of all grains received. Stocks are fairly 
large and increasing rapidly. 

Guy E. Warren, McCarthy Bros. Co., 
Chicago, is here for the annual curling 
bonspiel. A number of Minneapolis mill- 
ing and grain men are expected to at- 
tend. 

Trading in rye futures was mostly con- 
fined to small lots. Cash houses. picked 
up any cars offered on track or to ar- 
rive, on a basis of 4c under May for 
the No. 1. 

Barley continues very quiet, although 
there was an advance of 2c in the price 
range last week. Receipts are nearly 
at a standstill, and stocks held here are 
only about 200,000 bus. 

Some durum wheat in store at Buffalo 
has been reported sold for Russian re- 
lief. Total stocks of durum held here 
are 1,300,000 bus, mostly mixed. There 
is not much high grade durum available. 
Country marketing continues light. 

Cash flaxseed was put onto the May 
basis by elevator buyers today. No. 1 
spot closed at May price to 4c over, and 
to arrive at May price to 3c over. Pre- 
vious to this the prices were based on 
both January and May. Receipts and 
business are small. Local stocks are but 
270,000 bus, against 1,508,000 last year. 

A few cars of spring wheat straggled 
in last week and not much enlargement 
of this is expected, as advices are that 
the country has not much left. The cash 
basis of spring wheat was unchanged. 
Durum bids were advanced 2@3c on the 
low range of prices. No. 2 amber closed 
today at 3@12c over May, and No. 2 
mixed at 4c under to 10c over. 

F. G. Cartson. 





IMPROVING INDIA’S WHEAT 


The British journal, Milling, states 
that in the years 1911 to 1920, inclusive, 
India produced about 44,000,000 qrs of 
wheat. Of that quantity, about 40,000,- 
000 qrs were consumed in India, and 
only about 4,000,000 ye 

Commenting upon these figures, the 
journal says: “If the yield per acre can 

e increased by 20 cent the export may 
be doubled or trebled. The suggestion 
that such an increase is possible appears 
to be sanguine, but, stated differently, it 
looks more probable, for the yield per 
acre was 11.6 bus, and a 20 per cent in- 
crease would raise it to only 14 bus. 

“The introduction of ‘clean terms’ in 
1907 marks an epoch in the Indian wheat 
trade. Since that purging of Augean 
practices, British millers have been fa- 
vorably disposed toward Indian wheat, 
partly because it is produced in the Brit- 
ish Empire, partly because it usually 
comes on the market when the supplies 
of other wheats are dwindling, but in 
addition because, on some points of qual- 
ity, it possesses interest, distinction, and 
characteristics which are useful in a 
blend. If those characteristics can be 
retained, and in other respects improve- 
ments be effected, then average Indian 
wheat, bought not many years ago only 
if it were relatively low in price, would 
get into the category of things desired, 
a state of affairs satisfactory to British 
buyers and still more so to Indian pro- 
ducers. Can it be done? 

“Here we have, with variation, the 
same problem which the home grown 
wheat committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of British and Irish Millers set 
out in 1901 to solve in respect of English 
wheat. In this country we have deficient 
sunshine and wet atmosphere; in India 
the climate is subtropical... The condi- 
tions differ greatly, but the central prin- 
ciple is the same. Is it possible to com- 
bine relatively high or the highest pos- 
sible yield per acre with high or highest 
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quality? In this country a few enthusi- 
asts, men of faith and action, prepared 
to devote, if need be, a generation to this 
worthy object, have already spent 20 
years in necessarily slow and patient en- 
deavors, and are today confident of ulti- 
mate success. In India a small band, 
some of them Cambridge graduates, ful- 
ly acquainted with the work initiated in 
England, have adopted the same methods 
py are equally confident of success.” 


VANCOUVER GRAIN EXPORT 


Port Gains Steadily as a Distributing Center 
—Large Quantity Booked for United 
Kingdom by Way of Panama Canal 


Vancovver, B. C., Jan. 14.—The port 
of Vancouver is steadily gaining in im- 
portance as a grain exporting center, 
and it is predicted by authorities that 
the present year will be the greatest on 
record. This is a very conservative pre- 
diction, in view of the fact that this 
trade across the Pacific and through the 
Panama Canal to the United Kingdom 
is virtually only beginning. 

Already a total of 100,000 tons has 
been booked, and fresh contracts are 
regularly being made. Indeed, the re- 
ceipts of the new crop have been so rapid 
here that, at times, the staff of the gov- 
ernment grain elevator and the capacity 
of the building have had much difficulty 
in handling the offerings with dispatch. 

There has been some talk of the United 
Grain Growers of Winnipeg building a 
new elevator to take care of the trade, 
but little credence is given the report, 
especially since no confirmation is forth- 
coming from prairie headquarters. 

Latest available figures show that of 
the 100,000 tons of wheat awaiting ship- 
ment, 2,000,000 bus have been contracted 
for United Kingdom delivery via the 
Panama Canal. This movement will be 
made in bulk, while 975,000 bus are to 
move to the Orient in sacks. Though 
several of the shipping companies are 
making no secrecy of their grain han- 
dlings, there are a few known to be 
loading grain cargoes whose operations 
are not disclosed. 

It is known that several big freighters 
are headed for this port to go on berth 
for the Orient and the United Kingdom, 
and it is presumed they are to take on 
wheat. Several of the best informed 
grain men of the port voice their opin- 
ions that within the next three or four 
months 4,375,000 bus will be shipped. 

The local elevator has a capacity of 
1,250,000 bus, but space for the 12 ship- 
ping bins, seven sacking bins and four 
cleaning bins must be allowed, giving a 
net capacity of about 900,000 bus. Tem- 
porary congestion has resulted on a num- 
ber of occasions recently, culminating in 
the dispatch of an urgent telegram for 
relief to the Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners, which has supervision over the 
elevator. The-wire stated that the local 
situation, which was a serious one, was 
due to the shortage of elevator crews. 
It also asked that the board immediately 
provide sufficient men to enable 24-hour 
operation, otherwise grain would be 
diverted to American ports. 

In pointing out the necessity of more 
elevator room in Vancouver, J. H. R. 
Gillespié, general manager of the Al- 
berta Pacific Grain Co. here, says that to 
provide properly for the needs of the 
port the present capacity for grain 
should be increased fourfold. Illustrat- 
ing his point, he stated this week that 
1,200 cars of wheat (1,500,000 bus) were 
on their way from Edmonton to Van- 
couver over the Canadian Northern 
Railroad, and that the present elevator 
could handle only 40 cars per day. In 
addition, 500 cars were en route over 
the Canadian Pacific. 
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There is also a decided agitation on 
the part of the grain shipping interests 
to bring the operation of the government 
elevator and wharf under the jurisdic- 
tion of the board of harbor commission- 
ers in this city. 

The foreign trade bureau of the Board 
of Trade, of which Robert McKee, gen- 
eral manager of the Vancouver Milling 
& Grain Co., is chairman, has been taking 
an active interest in the wheat movement 
via this port, and no stone is being left 
unturned to educate both the United 
Kingdom and foreign markets as well as 
the Canadian West to the benefits of 
Pacific shipping. To this end the Van- 
couver city council has carried on an 
extensive advertising campaign on the 
prairie, which was supported by a per- 
sonal tour by C. P. Coles, a local grain 
man. In addition, F. C. Wade, agent 
general for British Columbia in London, 
has been giving invaluable service in 
England. 

A. R. Dineman, 





Canada—Crop Year Exports 
Exports of wheat and wheat flour from 
Canada from Sept. 1 to Dec. 81, 1921 and 
1920, via United States and Canadian sea- 
board ports, as reported by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics: 


WHEAT, BUS 
September-December 
To— 1921 1920 
30,648,425 





United States ........ 9,367,338 
United Kingdom— 
Via U. S. ports ..... 55,950,293 11,500,865 
Via Canadian ports. 9,944,394 1,863,674 
Other countries— 
Via U. 8. ports ..... 14,193,040 28,349,146 
Via Canadian ports. 2,567,112 8,978,696 
WORD <cewsdsesvevss 92,022,177 81,340,806 


WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 


September-December 
To— 1921 1920 





United States ........ 230,656 532,366 
United Kingdom— 
Via U. 8S. ports ..... 725,419 212,997 
Via Canadian ports. 962,457 497,969 
Other countries— 
Via U. S. ports ..... 283,251 284,367 
Via Canadian ports. 421,805 704,448 
DOtM cscescsccecces 2,623,588 2,232,147 


TOTALS, WHEAT AND FLOUR, BUS 
September-December 


To— 1921 1920 
United States ........ 10,405,290 33,044,072 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. S. ports ..... 59,214,678 12,459,352 

Via Canadian ports. 14,275,450 4,104,534 


Other countries— 
Via U. S. ports ..... 15,467,669 29,628,797 
Via Canadian ports. 4,465,234 12,148,712 





Totals ...ccecccsece 103,828,321 91,385,467 





Exports for Week Ended Jan, 7, 1922 
Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York..2,295,000 381,000 87,000 190,000 
Portland, 

Maine ... 402,000 
Boston .... 111,000 
Philadelp’a 1,037,000 184,000 4,000 ..... 
Baltimore.. 327,000 1,215,000 BOGOR steve 
N. Orleans.. 62,000 344,000 25,000 ..... 
Galveston .. 349,000 278,000 ..... ..... 
St. John, 

N. B. .... 256,000 26,000 115,000 





Tots., wk.4,829,000 2,402,000 165,000 415,000 
Prev. week. 3,668,000 1,508,000 273,000 268,000 


BY DESTINATIONS 


Wheat Corn Flour 

bus bus bbls 

United Kingdom.. 1,262,000 360,000 77,000 
Continent ........ 3,547,000 2,009,000 75,000 
2. ff ee eae ee 5,000 
Other countries... 33,000 8,006 


20,000 





WORD osccciese 4,829,000 2,402,000 165,000 

Exports from United States and Canadian 
ports from July 1, 1921, to Jan. 7, 1922, with 
comparisons: 


1921-22 1920-21 
4... merrereree 183,291,000 214,408,000 
a Pre 7,630,000 7,540,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 217,626,000 248,340,000 
CP, WU a 6006552648 60,561,000 5,924,000 
Oats, bus .......... > 14,324,000 6,272,000 





A greatly increased flow of British 
and French investment capital is being 
absorbed in Spanish industries, princi- 
pally in municipal and transportation 
stocks. 








Canada—Flour Exports 
Exports of flour from Canada, by months and crop years, in barrels: 





1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 
September ....... 360,959 309,926 462,757 387,107 883,752 447,891 330,338 482,468 
October ......... 659,167 670,479 690,526 636,455 634,598 965,883 664,395 583,382 
November ....... 855,957 744,169 784,951 655,036 986,954 683,428 872,322 464,098 
December ........ 747,505 607,573 1,236,564 1,204,117 933,163 595,169 801,974 517,460 
JONUBTY 2c cccicee cecees 703,641 387,712 995,931 885,764 645,214 719,127 393,112 
February 622,730 236,199 450,158 991,611 440,195 918,207 417,373 
March .... 820,730 236,195 606,689 1,049,478 780,994 624,141 619,526 
APPil once cccceee. 535,417 148,319 608,774 1,139,674 537,728 366,672 172,307 
MEAG cocccccccccee socvee 517,740 102,086 974,899 753,338 648,253 642,003 471,999 
TOMO scccseccesre cesene 535,319 665,701 978,153 1,171,336 367,319 779,721 403,652 
GEG ccccccccccces * cevees 465,264 433,197 1,196,116 778,337 936,491 621,689 236,004 
BUBUM cccccsccese ceccee 454,000 288,481 1,171,222 618,728 1,050,037 656,864 186,848 





Totale 22.00. coseve 6,887,000 6,672,688 9,668,657 10,826,633 7,988,602 7,897,453 4,897,129 
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New York, N. Y., Jan. 14.—A far- 
reaching economic development of im- 
mense importance has been the negotia- 
tion of Anglo-French treaty of de- 
fense, which was for a time effective in 
stren, ning the rates for both sterlin 
and French exchange. The view is held 
that this agreement, which it is believed 
will finally prevail, will have a beneficial 
effect upon foreign business generally, 
and that both Great Britain and France 
will find it easier to address themselves 
to the work of restoring productive en- 
ergy throughout Europe. 

Shrewd judges of financial conditions 
assert that the ultimate signing of this 
important treaty will build up foreign 
trade and that it will be much easier in 
future to take up some of the vast 
schemes for improvement work which 
have had to be held in abeyance owing 
to the overwhelming fear in France of 
German invasion. LKvery foreign banker 
in touch with European conditions real- 
izes that this has been a very important 
element in the foreign financial situation 
and that it has had to be reckoned with 
in considering the resuscitation of gov 
ernment finance in Europe. 


BUYING LIBERTY BONDS 


The further advance in Liberty Bonds 
has been almost spectacular, for total 
transactions have been much above what 
was expected a few months ago. It is 
evident that this rise has been instru- 
mental in reassuring the public mind 
and in bringing about fresh investment 
support for the market. There is a well- 
defined feeling that this movement will 
continue, with the result that before very 
long the bond market will show a further 
sustained advance for all good issues. 

While the public is heavily interested, 
it is significant that the main inquiry is 
for really good bonds of the worry- 
proof type. There is still a broad, un- 
satisfied demand for many of the strong 
foreign government issues, and the prob- 
ability is that further important’ flota- 
tions will be announced before many 
weeks have elapsed. 

It may be said, however, that the 
straight-out 8 per cent bond has passed 
and gone. That high rate will not be 
offered by even large corporation bor- 
rowers. The probability is that no first 
class foreign government, or even one of 
second rate credit, will have to offer 
such a rate to American investors unless 
the situation shifts unexpectedly. Most 
of the corporation borrowing these days, 
however, is negotiated at a better rate 
than 7 per cent for a fairly long term 
bond of good credit. 


EASIER MONEY CONDITIONS 


The sharp decline in Wall Street 
money rates has been in response to the 
large return movement of January divi- 
dend and interest money which is usual 
at this season. Much of the ease is ex- 
plainable also by the continued depres- 
sion in various industries and by the re- 
duced volume of business done by the 
railroads and other important concerns. 
Besides this, there has been a much bet- 
ter tone to the market for high grade 
loans, and the feeling is general that 
there will be a plentiful supply of money 
for Wall Street borrowers for some 
time. This does not mean, however, that 
the large banks will consent to put out 
immense loans that are known to have 
been negotiated for speculative pur- 
poses. This would only bring about re- 
newed inflation and the evils attendant 
upon it. 

The country is gp | consistent prog- 
ress in many ways, and there is reason 
to believe that there will be a moderate 
revival. in industry later on. Commer- 


cial borrowers of high credit can’ now 
obtain pretty much all the accommoda- 
tion that they are legitimately entitled 
to, and at interest rates which are rea- 


sonable enough to permit of large lend- 
ing operations should there develop the 
increased demand which would grow out 
of a thoroughgoing business revival. 


FINANCING EXPORTS 


American manufacturers and produc- 
ers are seeking to find ways and means 
to increase their sales to foreign mar- 
kets. Whether these efforts will be suc- 
cessful or not must depend on the de- 
velopment of much more settled condi- 
tions in the foreign exchange market. 
The banks have taken large losses on 
many foreign trade transactions, and it 
is natural that they should be very care- 
ful to safeguard themselves in making 
further advances for financing the for- 
eign trade of their clients. 

Slowly but surely, however, the nation 
is working out of this predicament, and 
while it is no easy matter to ship goods 
to South America and other faraway 
points these days on the old basis, there 
is nevertheless a good deal of business 
being handled by bankers and business 
men who are in close touch with Euro- 
pean conditions. 

The outlook in this line is not at all 
clear, but there is a well-defined feeling 
that sooner or later the country will get 
an immense volume of lucrative foreign 
business. When this comes manufactur- 
ers and producers will be ready for it, 
and will put forth their best effort to 
capitalize the extraordinary opportunity 
which they have for building up trade 
abroad. ‘The indications are that the 
banking interests will witness further 
development of ‘the foreign financing cor- 
poration idea, but there is nothing in 
the situation as yet to indicate that it 
will be at all easy to market American 
merchandise abroad, except on a basis 
of safe credits and thoroughgoing inves- 
tigations. 


A BANKING EPISODE 


Interesting stories are coming to light 
these days about the terrific strain of 
the “frozen loan” period, when so many 
people had to have large advances in 
double quick time. One recent bank 
failure in the Dakotas brought to light 
several bogus loans which had _ been 
passed on to the banks in New York and 
other cities as collateral for special loans. 

It now develops that at least two of 
the great New York banks, one of which 
was directly interested in this failure, 
had prepared themselves for just such 
contingencies by taking out a policy at 
Lloyd’s, London, to protect them against 
losses of this kind. One such policy 
costs the bank $11,000 a year in pre- 
miums and will protect the insured up 
to losses aggregating $200,000. It has 
never had occasion to file a claim under 
the policy, but another bank that has 
taken a $99,000 loss on the paper in 
question will be able to receive a full 
award and get through without losing 
anything. 

This is a novel policy, and, while the 
underwriters at Lloyd’s, London, will 
grumble a bit at their misfortune, the 
chances are that they will write quickly 
enough additional risks of this character 
to more than make good this loss or to 
offset it within a year or two at least. 
The banks pay heavily in premiums for 
insurance which the outside world knows 
nothing about, and while the charge is 
large it only takes one good-sized holdup 
or one heavy defalcation to make the 
lenders rejoice that there is such protec- 
tion to be had. 


TAKING BEARINGS 


Some of the large speculative leaders 
do not know what to make of the stock 
market, and are at a loss to judge the 
longer future. They take the view that 
the public ought to come in soon, but 
what the public ought to do and what it 
really does are different matters. This 
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is how one Wall Street expert sized the 
situation up: 

“I do not see the public coming into 
the market at all. It has learned a lot 
within the last few years, and, contrary 
to what most people think, the outsiders 
often judge conditions better than do 
the professionals themselves. This is be- 
cause the man near the ticker often 
takes a wrong view. He frequently does 
the wrong thing at the moment when the 
public believes he has done the right 
thing. The people are not, in my judg- 
ment, in the m to speculate these 
days. They have had enough of worry, 
distress, and the things which go with 
uncertainty and sorrow. They are thank- 
ful enough to go along quietly until the 
situation works out slowly and satisfac- 
torily without trying to gamble in a 
stock market that is still full of explo- 
sive elements.” 





WESTERN CANADA GRAIN MOVEMENT 
According to the monthly report of 


the Board of Grain Commissioners for , 


Canada, the season of navigation closed 
with the departure of the Sir Thomas 
‘Shaughnessy on Dec. 22 for Erie. This 
is certainly the latest departure for a 
lower lake port in the last 10 years. 
The loss of a bucket from the propeller 
when starting out on the night of Dec. 
17 occasioned the delay. 

During the last three weeks of the 
season, lake shipments were heavy. A 
large number of vessels carried cargoes 
for winter storage, principally in Buf- 
falo, in anticipation of export demand 
during the winter, thereby saving the 
higher rail freight rates. In view of 
falling prices, such a course was the 
only one in order that Canadian wheat 
could compete favorably with that of 
other countries without heavy losses. 

Anticipated large surpluses from Ar- 
gentina and Australia, exceptionally 
heavy deliveries of home grown wheat 
by farmers in importing countries who 
needed money so badly that no attempt 
was made to sustain prices, together 
with a natural holding off by importers, 
are the principal factors which brought 
about a very heavy decline in prices. 
The poor condition of the winter wheat 
crop of Kansas has, however, created 
some apprehension as to supplies for the 
coming season, which may prove to be 
the principal factor in arresting any fur- 
ther decline in the world markets. 

At present the Canadian situation de- 
pends upon domestic demand or the pos- 
sibility of the United States needing 
high grades for milling. There has been 
a very brisk demand for Nos. 1 and 2 
northern wheat, and judging by the De- 
cember inspections a very much smaller 
percentage of these two grades is forth- 
coming, as compared with previous 
months. Foreign buyers all prefer these 
grades, as any amount of low grade 
wheat is obtainable, and the best is need- 
ed to mix in the milling grist for high 
grade flour. 

Much has been heard of Vancouver as 
the logical outlet for western Canadian 
grain, particularly during the winter 
season. Large purchases are reported to 
have been made by oriental buyers, 
and some cargoes are being shipped to 
Europe via the Panama Canal. From 
the commencement of this movement in 
October to Dec. 19, wheat shipments by 
ocean steamers were 532,008 bus, of 
which 245,198 went to Japan, 176,277 to 
the United Kingdom and 110,533 to Hol- 
land. Further supplies are en route to 
and accumulating at Vancouver for fu- 
ture shipments. 

During the past calendar year, re- 
ceipts and shipments at Fort William 
and Port Arthur were the third highest 
in the port’s history, only exceeded in 
1915 and 1916, when Canada’s record 
crop of 1915 was handled. During the 
year prices fell to lower levels than the 
most ardent advocates of liquidation 
could ever hope for. The wheat crop 
was the second largest the country ever 
produced, it is true, and while quantity 
would counterbalance loss in price to 
many, the phenomenal declines, com- 
bined with high freight rates, mean a 
heavy burden if not actual suffering to a 
great many more. The farmer is not by 
any means the only sufferer, however, 
for the rapidity of the declines has 
meant that all engaged in the handling 
or manufacture of grain have had to as- 
sume a share of the losses between pri- 
mary marketing and consumption. 
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The number of cars inspected during 
the month fell off considerably, and ex- 
cept for oats and rye was lower than a 
year ago. The total of all grains was 
29,133 cars, compared with 36,131 in No- 
vember and 29,726 a year ago. Of a 
total of 22,732 cars of wheat, 15,321, or 
674 per cent, graded into contract 
grades, compared with 23,294, or 75 per 
cent, a month ago, and 19,805, or 83.8 
per cent, a year ago. The number grad- 
ing “no grade” on account of excess 
moisture increased to 2,255, or 9.9 per 
cent of the total. 

Number of cars inspected in the west- 
ern grain inspection division during De- 


cember: 

m—1921—{_ -——_1920 __, 

Cars Bus Cars Bus 
Wheat .. 22,732 28,983,300 23,645 29,556,250 
Oats .... 4,703 9,406,000 3,754 7,508,000 
Barley .. 1,053 1,474,200 1,284 1,797,600 
Flaxseed. 275 302,600 699 761,425 
RIG acces 351 447,525 311 388,750 


Total inspections of 1921 crops to the 
end of December, compared with the 
estimate by the Dominion bureau of sta- 
tistics of western crops, in bushels: 


Provisional Total 

estimate inspected 

WROSE ccccsccocece 308,925,000 168,057,200 
QORE sccecnccsceces 363,185,000 24,222,000 
BROSISF: 2 ccccccscece 48,619,000 7,306,600 
Flaxseed .......... 4,175,000 1,357,900 
DG cccvecccccceces 23,113,000 2,682,600 


Total receipts at Fort William and 
Port Arthur elevators during the four 
months ending Dec. $1, in bushels: 


192 
137,519,978 


WeRs cccccccccccs 105,972,114 
Cl cinedeovecesoe 16,998,887 16,295,736 
WATIGF cccccccccces 6,203,021 5,569,060 
Flaxseed .......... 1,247,410 2,051,472 
RO covcccccsevccce 2,485,738 1,799,339 


Total shipments from Fort William 
and Port Arthur elevators during the 
four months ending Dec. 31, in bushels: 


1920 
Wheat ..ccccccces. 117,921,559 89,892,969 
Oats wccccccscccsce 15,767,645 10,147,175 
Barley ...cccccccee 5,616,287 4,244,436 
Flaxseed .........+ 2,154,229 1,421,344 
RYO wccccccccccccce 2,360,209 1,518,040 


Total receipts at Fort William and 
Port Arthur elevators during the calen- 
dar year, in bushels: 


1921 1920 
WheR cccccccccces 173,364,496 86,891,205 
GOES ccccccccccscoe 51,005,550 23,468,468 
Barley .occccccccce 12,959,772 11,552,780 
Flaxseed ... 4,107,168 1,696,241 
RYO ccccccccccccce 3,518,180 1,103,809 





Total shipments from Fort William 
and Port Arthur elevators during the 
calendar year, in bushels: 


1921 1920 
Wheat ...ccscveee. 169,047,841 96,806,649 
Oats .ncccccccccces 50,920,080 23,037,473 
Barley ....ccccceee 13,057,751 13,604,514 
Flaxseed .......... 4,482,577 1,951,368 
RYO cccccvccsceccce 3,344,267 1,145,166 


Distribution of lake shipments from 
Fort William and Port Arthur elevators, 
Sept. 1 to close of navigation, Dec. 17, 
1921: To To 


Can. ports U.S. ports Totals 

Wheat, bus. 45,047,207 71,360,417 116,397,624 
Oats, bus... 11,537,955 2,582,130 14,120,085 
Barley, bus. 4,712,047 910,673 5,622,720 
Flaxs’d, bus, 622,264 1,551,461 2,173,725 
Rye, bus.... 371,904 1,397,439 1,769,343 
Mixed grain, 

DO wccccce 31,689,057 18,471,443 *50,160,500 


*At least two thirds of this amount was 
rye, but having small lots of mixed grain 
included in shipments, was graded out as 
“sample mixed grain.” 





DENT HARRISON & SONS, LTD. 

Montrear, Que., Jan. 14.—Dent Har- 
rison has converted his bakery business 
into a limited liability company to be 
known now as Dent Harrison & Sons, 
Ltd. Mr. Harrison will be the president, 
with W. H. Harrison first vice president 
and sales manager, and Gordon E. W. 
Harrison second vice president and pro- 
duction manager. The board of direc- 
tors consists of the three Harrisons. 
Shares in the new company have been 
distributed to 25 members of the staff 
“in recognition of their long and faith- 
ful and efficient services with Mr. Har- 
rison.” 

The first annual meeting of the com- 
pany was held on Jan. 12, with Dent 
Harrison presiding. After reviewing the 
history of the business, which he origi- 
nated many years ago, Mr. Harrison said 
he had been studying various profit shar- 
ing schemes and had decided upon the 
present method as the best for his busi- 
ness. Any member of the staff after 
being with the company for two years 
would be allowed to buy up to 10 shares 
in the company. The average profit for 
the year per loaf had been from slightly 
over one third of one cent to slightly 
under one half cent per loaf, he added. 

L. F. Kier. 
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United States or Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department. 





Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller. 








Lonpvon, Enc., Dec. 29, 1921 








During the holiday season, trade has 
naturally been slow. Bakers stocked up 
before Christmas in order to tide. them 
over the period. Prices remain at about 
the same level as a week ago. The 
weather has been mild for this time of 
the year, and with the festive season 
there is not so much bread eaten as 
usual; however, there is a fair inquiry 
for flour, and some qualities are scarce. 

Arrivals are very light from American 
ports; smaller, in fact, than they have 
been for many weeks. There have been 
none of Australian flour. Some ship- 
ments of Argentine low grades have ar- 
rived, and these will be mainly used for 
the manufacture of dog biscuits. There 
have been some offers recently for this 
flour for forward shipment as low as 
25s per sack, but this price is not tempt- 
ing buyers; in fact, there is not so much 
of this class of flour used as formerly, 
and it is mostly bought by consumers 
rather than speculators. 


WHEAT 


The market has kept steady, although 
there is little demand from millers, but 
one or two holders during the past day 
or so have been anxious to sell and have 
taken Is less than the price ruling a 
week ago for No. 1 northern Manitoba. 
This wheat can be purchased at 51s 6d, 
c.i.f. near at hand, as against 52s 6d 
last week. 


THE WHEAT COMMISSION 


A royal warrant, published in the Lon- 
don Gazette, dissolves the Royal Com- 
mission on Wheat Supplies and appoints 
the Earl of Crawford, Sir W. Mitchell- 
Thomson, F. H. Collier, A. W. Hurst, 
and H. M. Taylor to carry out the 
liquidation of the accounts of the com- 
mission. . 


CORN EXCHANGE FOOTBALL 


On Friday, the last market day be- 
fore Christmas, the market was inter- 
rupted in the afternoon and business 
brought to an abrupt conclusion by what 
may be termed the revival of an old- 
time custom of a “football scramble” by 
the younger men in the trade, which was 
kept going for an hour or more and 
ended in samples of flour and meal be- 
ing thrown about by those exuberant 
spirits. In the end, the exchange looked 
like a battle field. Happily, no damage 
was done to the individuals engaged in 
the mélée. t 


FLOUR PRICES 


Prices are practically unaltered during 
the week, poe ordinary Canadian export 
patents can be purchased at 39s, c.i.f., 
for quick shipment from the seaboard, 
but better quality cannot be bought un- 
der 40@Als, c.i.f. Minnesota first clears 
are offered at 34s, c.i.f., but even at this 
price buyers do not seem interested in 
this class of flour. Kansas export pat- 
ents are 42s, c.i.f., but as Canadian flour 
is cheaper there is no disposition to pur- 
chase at this price. 

The spot value of Canadian export 
patents is 43s, ex-granary, and as there 
is a scarcity of the better grades 45@46s 
can be obtained. Kansas export patents 





on spot are worth 41@42s, ex-granary. 
Australian flour, which a short time ago 
sold at 40s, ex-granary, is now, owing 
to scarcity, worth 43s, and there are 
some resellers for December shipment 
at 38s, c.i.f. Home milled flour is un- 
changed at 45s 3d, ex-mill, and English 
country flour is held at 37s for good 
quality straight run. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is quiet, and demand has fallen 
off considerably during the week. Bran 
remains nominally £9@£9 10s per ton, 
ex-mill, and middlings the same price. 
Plate pollards are £7 for shipment, and 
arrived are valued at £7 5s, c.i.f. 


OATMEAL 


The trade is a little disappointing for 
this season of the year, and values re- 
main unchanged, Midlothian at 52s 6d, 
Aberdeen at 46s 6d, and American at 
45s, all per 280 lbs, ex-granary. Ameri- 
can for forward delivery is quoted at 
39s, c.i.f. American rolled oats are 41s, 
cif., and 50s, ex-granary. 


A DRY YEAR 


Authorities state that it is necessary 
to go back something like 100 years to 
find a precedent for the dryness of the 
past year in many districts of England, 
especially in the south and southeast, and 
in the United Kingdom generally. The 
average amount of rain by which this 
country is usually favored is 24 inches, 
but only half this quantity has fallen 
this year, and the last month has proved 
no exception to its predecessors in the 
smallness of its precipitation. Heavy 
dews and mists, however, have proved 
very beneficial to the soil, and there is 
no lack of moisture. 


DROUTH IN ITALY 


The drouth in the northern portion of 
Italy has not yet been broken, and very 
serious consequences to agriculture are 
anticipated. The water in the lakes is 
steadily diminishing, so much so that a 
small island in a certain lake in the 
Trentino district has become visible, its 
existence hitherto having been unsus- 
pected. A stone on the island bears an 
inscription from which it appears that 
the island became exposed under similar 
conditions in 1806, but it is said that 
such a serious and prolonged drouth has 
not occurred since 1621. Curiously 
enough, Italy’s neighboring country, 
Switzerland, is suffering from an excess 
of rain, while very little snow has fallen 
upon the mountains. 


A RAINBOW IN THE GLOOM 


In commenting on the distressful year, 
1921, with all its discord, difficulty, chaos 
and anarchy spreading from one end of 
the world to the other, a leading London 
journal says there are two things which 
have contributed to relieving the gloom, 
the truce in Ireland and confirmed peace 
with America. These the said journal 
poetically describes as “spanning the 
whole Atlantic with a rainbow.” The 
better understanding with America 
brought about by the Washington con- 
ference has given great satisfaction 
among Britishers. 





SCOTTISH MARKETS 


With the Christmastide vacation being 
more generally observed in Scotland 
each year, the market at present is very 
quiet. There is little doing in any class 
of American flour. Kansas patents on 
spot are quoted at about 38s 6d, c.i.f., 
and clears at 35s. Top American winters 
are 44s 6d@45s 6d, while Manitoban 
flour of top quality is quoted at 39@41s, 
cif, Most sales consist of second grade 





Manitobas at about 2s below top quality 
price. 
FLOUR STOCKS 

Stocks of flour in Scotland are prob- 
ably larger than they have ever been be- 
fore under normal trading conditions. 
It is estimated that there are about 
50,000 to 80,000 sacks at Leith, and over 
100,000 at Glasgow. There is difficulty 
in selling any flour at all at the moment. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal is sharing in the depression. 
The market in Scotland has not been 
buoyant for about two years, but the 
present lack of demand is puzzling, in 
view of the relative cheapness of this 
wholesome commodity combined with the 
lower prices for milk which now prevail. 
A Glasgow merchant humorously hit off 
the position by suggesting that at this 
season the Scottish public is probably 
too busy consuming buns and whisky to 
think of porridge. The latest cable re- 
lating to imported oatmeal gives the c.i.f. 
rate for both American and Canadian 
at 37s 6d per 280 lbs.. For flake oatmeal 
the corresponding quotation is 41s 6d. 
The Glasgow price of Scottish milled 
oatmeal is 43@44s. 


ADVANTAGE TO PASTRYCOOKS 


The big fall in butter is the most 
notable event of the food markets, and 
should prove of considerable help to 
biscuit and fancy bakers in reducing 
their cost of production. The slump 
amounts in the case of the cheapest qual- 
ity to about £70 per ton, due to the deci- 
sion of the government to unload the re- 
maining stocks bought by it in Australia 
and New Zealand before control was re- 
moved about a year ago, as abundant 
new supplies are arriving. The retail 
price of butter is about Is@1s 6d per lb, 
which is getting near to the pre-war 
level. 

CHEAPER LOAF FORECAST 


No credence is attached in Scotland to 
the statement (included in a general 
forecast of cheaper food by Felix Blake- 
more, president of the National Cham- 
ber of Trade) that the 6d loaf would 
soon be generally available. The 4-lb 
loaf is selling in Glasgow today at 10d, 
and it is probably of as high quality 
as is purveyed in any part of the United 
Kingdom. 

If the forecast of a 6d loaf has to be 
taken seriously, it must refer to the 
cheap grade supplied in the poorer dis- 
tricts of London. If it has that limited 
applicability it is unfortunate that any 
one who speaks with an air of authority 
should encourage the public to look for 
a returif soon to pre-war prices, because 
that is what a 6d loaf would mean in 
Glasgow and Scotland generally. 

Subtracting the element represented 
by the adverse rate of exchange with 
America, it is true that flour prices are 
coming near to the pre-war level, but 
other charges are still very much out of 
proportion. 


FLOUR TRADERS’ PROTEST 
It is for this reason that many flour 
traders in Glasgow are beginning to pro- 
test against some of the landing and 
transport charges still extracted by those 
who handle flour on arrivals and for dis- 
tribution. Railway rates are to be cut 
for coal and other industrial materials, 
but there is no word of cheaper rates for 
flour. To send a sack of flour from 
Glasgow to Dundee or Aberdeen costs 
3s, compared to about Is 3d before the 
war. In some cases the charges work 
out on a short journey at about 35s 
per ton more than the charge for the 

same goods across the Atlantic. 
The trade feels that there is need for 
revision in this respect and also in mas- 


ter porterage charges at Glasgow har- 
bor, which are out of all proportion to 
pre-war standards, and to the general 
percentage increase over pre-war levels 
that other articles stand at. 


LIVERPOOL 

The market has been closed here for 
three days during the Christmas holi- 
days, and trade is very slow. The only 
satisfactory thing to report is that the 
master porterage on flour has been re- 
duced by a further 2214 per cent, which 
is especially helpful for transshipment. 


IMPORTED FLOUR SITUATION 

Offers from Canada and the United 
States remain very firm. Manitoba ex- 
port patents have been sold at 38s 3d, 
c.i.f., Liverpool, December seaboard, and 
c.i.f., Dublin, for first half January, but 
sellers now hold firm for 39s, both ports. 
The demand from Ireland, however, con- 
tinues very poor. 

There is no inquiry for American win- 
ter wheat patents, which have been as 
low as 41s, c.i.f., Liverpool,” December 
shipment, but this price does not enable 
sellers to compete with local milled win- 
ters. Kansas patents are quite out of 
line, 45s for prompt shipment being 
asked. 

HOME MILLED FLOUR 

There is no change in home milled 
flour. Ordinary bakers are offered at 
42s per 280 lbs, straight run at 45s, and 
patent at 46s, all delivered, while Eng- 
lish low grade is offered at 24s. Bread 
is still being retailed at 8d per 4-lb loaf, 
and there are no signs that this policy 
{which means a loss on every loaf) will 
be changed. 

LOW GRADE FLOURS 

Imported low grade flours are in bet- 
ter demand, 25s per 280 Ibs being ac- 
cepted for Minneapolis second clear for 
December/first half January seaboard. 
Sellers ask 26s, but 25s is probably still 
obtainable on a bid. Plate low grades 
can be worked on a ‘basis of 25s for first 
half of January shipment. 

FEED 

Feeding cakes are very quiet, and 
home manufacturers report the most 
stagnant condition ever experienced in 
the trade. English linseed cake is of- 
fered at £13 10s, f.o.r., while a resale 
is reported at £12 15s. American lin- 
seed cake is still offering at £15, but 
there are no inquiries at this price. 
Bombay and Plate linseed cake is quot- 
ed at £13 10s, and 50 per cent cotton- 
seed meal is unchanged. Texas is offer- 
ing at £13 5s. 


IRISH MARKETS 

The festive season brought a demand 
for fancy qualities of bread and cakes 
quite equal to if not better than for 
some years. The trade is entering the 
new year with hopes that the period of 
heavy and sudden declines is a thing of 
the past, and that any further drops 
will come in such moderate dimensions 
as to counteract the serious losses which 
occurred to importers and shippers of 
consigned flour during 1921. Certainly 
the year has not closed with any feel- 
ing of optimism, as nearly all the trad- 
ing latterly has been done at a serious 
loss and there are still large parcels of 
flour in store which cost much more than 
they would today. 


IMPORTED FLOUR SITUATION ; 

There is very little doing for shipment, 
as the price of all classes of flour, with 
the exception perhaps of some secondary 
grades of Manitobas, is completely out 
of line with what can be obtained on 
spot. Minneapolis flours are selling on 
spot at equal to 42s, net. c.i.f., Belfast, 










































































280 
whereas the shipment price for the very 
best ranges 48@50s, net, cif. 
either a condition which entirel 


prohibits the doing of any business wi 
the mills. 

Good Manitoba export patents are still 
quoted at 40@42s, net, cif. Belfast, 
with a very firm tendency, but there are 
other flours offering at 36@38s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast or Dublin, for January seaboard, 
which, although not equal to the good 
export patent grades, yet are very use- 
ful flours and not a great way in ee 
of quality behind them. Some fiours 
have been selling on spot and for near 
arrival at equal to 36s, net, cif. Bel- 
fast, and 37s, Dublin, one mill in par- 
ticular being a free seller at this figure, 
but any of the well-known flours are 
quoted at more money. 

Soft winters are out of line from the 
States, as 44s, net, c.if., Belfast, and 
45s, Dublin, are quoted for the best ex- 
port patent grades, but home millers are 
controlling the situation as far as pure 
soft flours are concerned, and United 
States mills would require to come down 
4@5s per sack before they could com- 
pete with the home made article. 

Canadian soft flours are much the best 
value of anything offering abroad at 
present, some of them being procurable 
in the neighborhood of 36@38s, net, c.i.f., 
either port, this being the figure indi- 
cated on spot, on passage or for. ship- 
ment. 

OATMEAL 


Demand for oatmeal has been good. 
The home article has barely maintained 
last week’s figures of 60s per 280 lbs 
in retail quantities, despite the firmness 
of the raw material. Good Canadian 
medium has been quoted at 50s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, for January shipment, but this 
is too dear, as it is possible to buy Irish 
at about the same price. It is also out 
of all proportion to the prices of some 
of the flaked varieties, which are of- 
fered from America at 45s, net, c.i.f., 
for January seaboard shipment. 

Prospects at present seem favorable 
for some business being done in rolled 
oats, and there are very strong inquiries 
for the medium class, if only shippers 
could take the competitive prices. 


There has been a firmer feeling in 
bran, and a much better demand. Prices 
are 5@10s per ton dearer, the very finest 
white realizing £11 5s and good medium 
or red £10 10s. Home millers have not 
been very busy, and an increased de- 
mand and decreased outturn have had 
the effect of bringing about a scarcity. 

Feedingstuffs are maintaining their 
price, although demand is not heavy. 
Indian meal is quoted at £9 per ton, 
ex-mill, with a slackening inquiry. The 
flaked variety is £11 10s, bags included, 
Cotton cakes are firm, best ies made 
realizing £16 per ton, ex-mill, Belfast 
or Dublin. 

Linseed cakes are very firmly held, 
and heavy arrivals have recently gone 
into store to wait for a better demand 
and an improved price. Shipment fig- 
ures were recently £15@16 per ton, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, but it is im- 
— to get more than this price, full 
anded terms, in quantity. 
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REMOVING DOCKAGE FROM WHEAT 


NOTE.—tThe following article ‘is the summary of an address made recently before the 
American Society of Agricultural Engineers by Robert H. Black, in charge of the Minne- 
apolis office of grain cleaning investigations, United States Department of Agriculture, 


The Minnesota grain inspection rec- 
ords for the ~ 18 years show that the 
percentage of dockage in wheat arriving 
at. terminal markets in Minnesota has 
been increasing. The average dockage 
for 1903 was 2.2 per cent, for the six- 
year period ending 1914 was 2.9 per cent, 
and for the six-year period ending 1920 


was being sown with the wheat, samples 
of seed wheat were taken from many of 
the drills which were seeding in the fields 
of Minnesota and the akotas last 
spring. On analyzing these samples it 
was found that a few were almost en- 
tirely free from weed seeds, but that the 
average amount of weed seeds sown with 





Disk Grain Cleaner in Operation on the Deck of a Threshing Machine 


was 4 per cent, while for the 1920 crop 
of wheat alone marketed up to Jan. 1, 
1921, the average dockage was 5.1 per 
cent. This means that on this basis the 
1921 crop of spring wheat contains over 
10,000,000 bus (60 lbs each) of dockage. 

Some of the material removed as ro. 
age has a certain feed value, while other 
constituent parts of the dockage not only 
have no feeding value but are actually 
harmful as a feed. The expense of re- 
moving the dockage at the elevators and 
flour mills at the present time practically 
offsets this commercial value, with the 
result that the farmers seldom receive 
anything for the dockage when they sell 
grain at their local elevators. 


WEED SEEDS SOWN WITH WHEAT 


Dockage gets into the wheat from vari- 
ous sources. One of the principal sources 
is the sowing of foul wheat just as it 
comes from the threshing machine with- 
out any further cleaning. In order to 
determine just how much foul matter 


the wheat was over 2 per cent of the 
weight of the seed wheat. 

any of the samples contained over 10 
per cent of weed seeds, and one as much 
as 18 per cent. In terms of numbers of 
weed seeds sown, the range was from 
2,000 to 489,000 per acre, each of which 
was probably capable of developing a 
strong weed plant. Wild oats, wild buck- 
wheat, vetch and kinghead, in the order 
named, were the four weeds most com- 
mon in the seed wheat. If the farmers 
insist upon sowing the seed as it comes 
from the threshers without further clean- 
ing, then the threshers should clean the 
wheat much better than is now being 
done. 


WEED SEEDS MUST BE REMOVED 


The weed seeds that are in the threshed 
wheat must be removed before the wheat 
is ground into flour. Removing these 
seeds at the flour mills is not only ex- 
pensive but is also economically wasteful 
for many reasons, one of which is that 
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the sr handling of wheat through 
the elevators and during shipments 
breaks up many of the wheat kernels. 
These small pieces of cracked wheat, 
which would make good flour if they 
could be saved, are removed with the 
weed seeds when the wheat is cleaned in 
the flour mill, because the small pieces 
of cracked wheat are approximately the 
same size as the weed seeds. 

A greater economic waste is due to 
the expense of handling the dockage it- 
self. At the present time the farmers 
in the central Northwest haul this dock- 
age in the wheat to the elevators, and 
sell the wheat without receiving anything 
for the dockage. Much valuable space 
is occupied in every wagonload of wheat, 
in every country elevator, in every car- 
load of wheat, and in every terminal 
elevator and flour mill, by the dockage 
in the wheat. 

If this dockage could have been re- 
moved at the time of the threshing, the 
farmer would have been able to feed that 
part of .the dockage having feed value, 
and he would also have saved the expense 
of hauling the dockage to the elevator. 
The farmer would in all probability have 
received a better price for his wheat if 
it had been clean, because, among other 
things, it is necessary in basing tke prices 
which the country elevator pays for 
wheat to take into consideration either 
the cost of removing the dockage or the 
freight charges which must be paid on 
the dockage contained in the uncleaned 
wheat which is shipped to the terminal 
markets. 

Dockage is always a troublesome fac- 
tor in every stage of the marketing of 
wheat. It causes suspicion on the part 
of the farmer when he is selling his 
wheat, because he has to depend upon the 
integrity and accuracy of the buyer when 
the percentage. of dockage is being de- 
termined. Every time the grain is sold 
one of the vital questions is, “How much 
dockage is to be assessed?” The only 
prevention of many of the disputes that 
arise during the marketing of wheat at 
the country elevator is either to raise 
wheat without dockage or to take the 
dockage out of the wheat before the 
wheat is sold by the producer. 


GRAIN CLEANING EXPERIMENTS 


The 17 seeds most commonly found in 
wheat grown in the central Northwest 
are wild oats, wild buckwheat, tame oats, 
mustard, lamb’s-quarters, barley, green 
foxtail, hares’ ear, flax, rye, cow cockle, 
pigweed, yellow foxtail, sunflower, corn 
cockle, wild rose, and wild peas. 

In past years, before wild oats became 
so numerous, it was possible to remove 
such weed seeds ast mustard and cockle 
from the wheat at the time of threshing 
by the simple means of placing a sieve in 
the bottom of the threshing separator, 
under the chaffer. This method is no 
longer effective, because the wild oats 
which are present on nearly every farm 
in the central Northwest quickly clog 
the sieves, sometimes to the extent of 
even stopping the flow of wheat to the 
grain auger. 

It is impossible during threshing to 
remove many of the weed seeds by 
blowing them into the straw stack, be- 
cause if sufficient wind is used to blow 
out the weed seeds a large amount of 
wheat will also be blown into the stack. 
Any apparatus, therefore, for use in con- 
nection with the threshing machine which 
can successfully clean wheat containing 
wild oats must be able to remove not only 
the wild oats but also have’ sufficient ca- 
pacity to clean the wheat as rapidly as 
it is threshed. 

In planning the grain cleaning experi- 
ments to be conducted in the central 
Northwest, it was decided to concentrate © 
effort on the installation of two types 
= cleaners, an aspirator and a disk ma- 
‘chine. 








EXPERIMENTS WITH THE ASPIRATOR 


An experimental aspirator designed by 
E. N. Bates, of the office of Federal 
Grain Investigations, was built and in- 
stalled on a 20x34 Port Huron separator. 
The top of the aspirator was fastened to 
the hopper, which is directly below the 
weigher on the elevator. A valve was 
built into the hopper under the weigher, 
so that the grain could be made to flow 
steadily out of the hopper and onto a 
metal disk 13 inches in diameter. 

In operation the grain piles up on this 
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disk, and then falls steadily over the 
edge of the disk in a thin stream. As 
the grain falls over the edge of this disk, 
it is treated with a current of air which 
sucks out many of the smaller and light- 
er weight alge which are deposited 
into a settling chamber, and the cleaned 
grain passes out through a spout into 
the wagon. The suction is produced by 
an exhaust fan running 2,500 revolutions 
per minute and driven from the beater 
shaft. The total weight of the aspirator 
and exhaust fan is slightly over 160 lbs. 
The aspirator was operated while 
threshing oats, rye, and a mixture of 
oats and wheat usually known as succo- 
tash. In these experiments between one 
third and one half of the foul material 
or dockage was removed from each of 
the grains mentioned, with a slight loss 
of small and shriveled kernels of grain. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH DISK MACHINE 


After reviewing the advantages and 
disadvantages of the various types of 
cleaning machines on the market, a ma- 
chine using the basic principle of disks 
provided with small pockets and moving 
vertically through the grain was built. 
This machine was installed on the deck 
of a threshing machine operating in 
North Dakota, and was used in an ex- 
perimental way in connection with the 
threshing of various lots of wheat and 
admixtures of wheat, oats, and barley 
containing all the way from 1 to 38 per 
cent of dockage. 

In these experiments the disk cleaning 
machine not only cleaned the grain as 
fast as it could be fed to the threshing 
separator, but in every instance removed 
all of the dockage contained in the grain 
to within 1 per cent, which in the case of 
wheat would grade as “dockage free” 
under the federal standards. The screen- 
ings contained very little wheat; in fact, 
less wheat was found in the screenings 
removed by the disk cleaner than is ordi- 
narily found in elevator screenings. 

In operation the disk cleaner separates 
the grain delivered from the threshing 
machine into three parts: cleaned grain; 
fine seeds; wild oats, tame oats, barley, 
and other coarse material. Each of the 








three parts is discharged from the clean- 
er through a separate spout. 

It is our plan to make certain improve- 
ments in the disk cleaner and to continue 
these investigations through the next 
threshing season, because the results se- 
cured the past season in threshing and 
cleaning over 15,000 bus of grain demon- 
strated that grain can be cleaned success- 
fully at the time of threshing to a point 
where no dockage will be assessed when 
the wheat is sold on the market. 

If wheat is cleaned at the threshing 
machine, farmers would not be paid low- 
er prices or charged discounts because 
of the dockage which would otherwise be 
in it, nor would there be opportunity for 
disputes as to the percentage of dockage 
which would be assessed. The valuable 
parts of the screenings can be used for 
feed, and clean seed wheat will be avail- 
able for sowing, which will mean in- 
creased ~ per acre. 

The Department of Agriculture is 
keenly interested from an economic 
standpoint in developing practical meth- 
ods which will bring about both the sow- 
ing of clean seed wheat and the market- 
ing of wheat free from dockage. These 
experiments have demonstrated that 
wheat can be successfully cleaned at the 
time of threshing, and in the development 
of this method the agricultural engineers, 
the threshing machine manufacturers and 
the thresher operators cah assist very 
materially in ridding the spring wheat 
states of the dockage problem. 





BELGIAN LIVING COSTS 

The Belgian official retail price index, 
based on 100 for April, 1914, which in- 
creased steadily from 379 on July 15 to 
394 on Nov. 15, had registered no further 
increase, and stood at 393 on Dec. 15. 
Imported foodstuffs, except coffee and 
American flour, all declined in price dur- 
ing December in harmony with the im- 
proved Belgian exchange. The market 
for American staple foodstuffs was re- 
ported satisfactory. American consular 
observers state that an opportunity ex- 
ists for bringing about an increased use 
of corn D gg me mas if efficient demonstra- 
tion and instruction methods are em- 
ployed. 


Sample of Spring Wheat as Delivered from a Threshing Machine, Showing the Heavy 
Admixture of Dockage, Mostly Wild Oats 
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In November I made a trip through 
Mark Twain’s Missouri, and the proper 
nouns peculiar to that state constantly 
reminded me of characters in “Puddin’- 
head Wilson,” “Tom Sawyer,” “Huckle- 
berry Finn,” and “Life on the Missis- 
sippi.” Since my return I have re-read 
the old favorites and with the aid of 
Paine’s biography I have collected what 
Stephen Chalmers would call the “en- 
chanted cigarettes” of his literary pro- 
duction; although enchanted cigars would 
be more appropriate to Mark Twain. 

“Enchanted cigarettes,” according to 
Chalmers, were the fragments, the out- 
lines and the partly written literary 
dreams of Stevenson;—all novels put 


. aside. 


The enchanted cigars of Mark Twain 
would fill a bibliography almost as large 
as that of his completed work, but the 
enchanted corn-cobs (since it is the part- 
ly written stories of Missouri that at 
present interest me) number but three. 

“Huckleberry Finn and Tom Sawyer 
Among the Indians” (written as far as 
it went in 1889) was to be a sequel to 
“The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn,” 
which was completed in 1884, There was 
a plan to syndicate the story and a num- 
ber of chapters were actually set in type 
by the Paige machine which was after- 
wards to prove Mark Twain’s nemesis. 
But at the end of Chapter IX, according 
to Paine, Huck and Tom got themselves 
into a predicament from which it seemed 
impossible to extricate them and the plot 
was suspended for further inspiration 
which apparently never came. 

“Tom Sawyer Abroad,” it may be re- 
called, was first published in book-form 
in 1894 and two years later “Tom Saw- 
yer, Detective” was destined to be the 
last of the Tom Sawyer and Huckle- 
berry Finn stories to appear in print. 
While in Switzerland in 1897 Mark Twain 
wrote several chapters of a story called 
“Tom and Huck,” but it was never 
finished and only a bulky manuscript re- 
mains. In the same year he wrote part 
of a story called “Hellfire Hotchkiss,” 
but it was likewise put aside and so re- 
mained. The scene of the novel was to 
be a Missouri town, but of further de- 
tails we are left in ignorance. 

Rudyard Kipling tells us that in an 
interview with Mark Twain the latter 
stated his intention of writing a Tom 
Sawyer story in which the characters 
were to be adult. Tom, it seemed, was 
to revisit his boyhood home after an in- 
terval of many years. 

It is possible that this plan was im- 
pressionistic and transitory, Mark Twain 
at the time of the conversation with 
sag | having but recently returned 
from Hannibal, Missouri, his own boy- 
hood home and the actual scene of Tom 
Sawyer’s adventures. In spite of the 
ovation he had received in Hannibal, it 
was natural that he should miss innu- 
merable old friends and that even under 
these somewhat melancholy circumstances 
he should continue to be the prototype 
of Tom Sawyer. 

The plan, however, is more plausibly 
traced to an earlier date,—to the con- 
clusion of “The Adventures of Tom Saw- 
yer” written in 1875. This conclusion in 
the form of an epilogue reads as follows: 

“So endeth this chronicle. It being 
strictly the history of a boy, it must stop 
here; the story could not go much fur- 
ther without becoming the history of a 
man. When one writes a novel about 
grown people, he knows exactly where to 
stop—that is, with a marriage; but when 
he writes of juveniles, he must stop 
where best he can. 

“Most of the characters that perform 
in this book still live, and are prosperous 

and happy. Some day it may seem worth 
while to take up the story of: the younger 
ones again, and see what sort of men 
and women they turned out to be; there- 
fore it will be wisest not to reveal any 
of that part of their lives at present.” 

Considering the pessimistic trend of 
the author’s work during the latter years 


of his life, it is a safe assumption that 
the average Mark Twain reader—in spite 
of curiosity—is contented that Tom re- 
mained an amusing boy in a Missouri 
town. 

* * 

In 1913 Elizabeth Wallace wrote of 
the Mark Twain she had known a few 
years before in Bermuda:—*“Mark Twain 
and the Happy Island,” originally pub- 
lished by A. C. McClurg & Co. but now 
out of print. At the time of. this pub- 
lication the much discussed “Young Vis- 
iters” had not appeared, but the volume 
contains an anecdote altogether worthy 
of the sublime’ Daisy Ashford whose 
work it precedes. Mark Twain, it ap- 
peared, was much interested in a twelve- 
year-old authoress, and in the course of 
their friendship she wrote for him the 
following tale: 

“A man was seated in a chair by the 
fireside, brooding over his troubles. He 
was sad because his wife was dead. 
Suddenly a spectre appeared before him, 
and it was his wife. She said: ‘Dear 
I could not bear to see you so sad and 
discontented, so I have come to comfort 
you. You need not be sad. You must 
be bright and happy. It was best that 
I should leave you when I did, because 
I was going to get a divorce.” Then 
she disappeared. The man sat for a 
while longer, and then said to himself: 
"Yes, it is best to be contented with what 
is ordained.’ ” 

. * oa 

From the same volume by Miss Wal- 
lace is a characteristic negro anecdote: 
“Mr. Clemens told a story he remembered 
from his boyhood, of a negro who was 
up north and wanted to communicate 
with his mother down south. He went 
to his mistress with a ‘Complete Letter- 
Writer’ in his hand, having selected 
therefrom a model entitled: ‘From a 
Young Man proposing marriage to the 
Lady of his Choice.’ He insisted upon 
his mistress copying this verbatim. Pro- 
tests were in vain, and she was obliged 
to reproduce the ardent but utterly in- 
appropriate words. She learned months 
afterward “that the letter had had an 
enormous success, and that all the dar- 
kies on the plantation had tried to emu- 
late this effort. The mother was pleased 
beyond words, and the letter became an 
authority to be consulted by everyone, 
no matter to whom or about what he 
was writing.” 

* * 

Since the appearance of Merle John- 
son’s “Bibliography of Mark Twain” the 
suppressed illustration in “Life on the 
Mississippi,” page 441, has been supposed 
to exist only in the first issue of the first 
edition (Osgood, 1883), it having been 
withdrawn from the balance of the edi- 
tion. Recently Mr. P. K. Foley, dean 
of American bookmen, has discovered 
that the same illustration reappeared in 
the Webster edition of 1889. 

Originally this illustration, which 
showed Mark Twain in flames, was used 
as a tail-piece to a chapter mentioning 
cremation. Mrs. Clemens had the illus- 
tration withdrawn as she disliked the 
jest, and in the balance of the edition 
the text appeared without it. 

Apparently the remaining copies of 
the first issue which had not been sold 
were stored by Mark Twain himself in 
his house at Hartford. Later when his 
own publishing concern, Charles L. Web- 
ster & Co., published “Life on the Mis- 
sissippi” the issue he had saved was put 
on sale with a new title-page substituted 
and pasted upon the stub of the original. 
These copies which had been saved com- 
prised the entire Webster edition. 

Now here is a strange thing: The 
Webster edition is continned far more 
valuable than the first issue, although it 
is the identical book except for the title- 
page, the end-papers and the publisher’s 
name on the teak of the cover. 

As someone—perhaps it was Lamb— 
once wrote: “A tenth edition is often 
scarcer than a first.” 











It is suggested that the Constitution 
be taught in the schools. It won’t do. 
Children would become radicals and 
grow up to demand all the liberties the 
Constitution guarantees. 

—Colorado Springs Gazette. 
* ” 


Gay Gentleman: “Could you oblige me 
with a programme?” 
Box Office Attendant: 
nearly over!” 
“I know that, but I want to prove to 
my wife where I’ve been!” 
—London Mail. 


“But the show’s 


* « 


“Does your fiancée know much about 
automobiles ?” 
“Heavens, no; she asked me if I cooled 
my car by stripping the gears.” 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


7 . 


Both the photographer and the mother 
had failed to make the restless little 
four-year-old sit still long enough to 
have her picture taken. Finally the 
photographer suggested that “the little 
darling” might be quiet if her mother 
would leave the room for a few min- 
utes. During her absence the picture was 
successfully taken. On the way home 
the mother asked: 

“What did the nice man say to make 
mother’s little darling sit still?” 

“He thed, ‘You thit thtill, you little 
newthuns, or I'll knock .your block off, 
tho I that thtill,” she explained. 

—Harper’s Magazine. 
-. 7 ” 

Samson used the jawbone of an ass to 
end a war. In modern times this weapon 
is used only to start wars. 

—Pueblo Star-Journal. 
» * 


Tragedian: “I hope to make a furore 
with my Hamlet!” 
Comedian: “Oh, rather! 
few, I should say !” 
—Passing Show (London). 
a +. 


More than a 


“Did you give the penny to the monkey, 
dear?” 
“Yes, mamma.” 
“And what did the monkey do with it?” 
“He gave it to his father, who played 
the organ.” —Boston Transcript. 
* * 


The station master, hearing a crash 
on the platform, ran out of his room 
just in time to see the express disappear- 
‘ing around the curve and a disheveled 
young man sprawled amid several over- 
turned milk cans and the contents of 
his travelling bag. 

“Was he trying to catch the train?” 
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asked the station master of a small boy 
who stood by admiring the scene. 
“He did catch it,” said the boy, hap- 
pily, “but it got away again.” 
—Chicago Herald and Examiner. 


- 7 


She: “Do you know the Barber of 
Seville?” 
He: “I am not acquainted with him, 

because I always shave myself.” 
—Le Journal Amusant (Paris). 


* *# 


The following Rules of the Road were 
noted by an automobilist in Japan, print- 
ed in English for the benefit of foreign- 
ers: 

1, .At the rise of the hand of police- 
man, stop rapidly. 

2. Do not pass him by or otherwise 
disrespect him. 

3. When a passenger of the foot hove 
in sight, tootle the horn—melodiously at 
first, but if he still obstacles your pas- 
sage, tootle him with vigor, express by 
the workings of the mouth the warning: 
“Hi! Hi!” 

4. Beware of the wandering horse that 
he shall not take fright as you pass him 
by. Do not explode an exhaust at him; 
go soothingly by. 

5. Give space to the festive dog that 
shall sport in the roadway. 

6. Avoid entanglement of dog with 
your wheel-spokes. 

7. Go soothingly in the grease-mud, 
as there lurks the skid-demon. 

8. Press the brake of the foot as you 
roll round the corner, to save collapse 
and tie-up. —Everybody’s. 

* 

Little Clara brought a drawing to her 
Daddy—a drawing comprising a circular 
scrawl of pencil lines and a dot. 

“That’s ’ittle Mit’ Muffet,” she ex- 
plained. 

“But where is she?” 

“Ooh! The spider 
away !” 

And yet they write books on the 
Cubists! —Illinois Siren. 


fightened her 


* * 


An officer was showing an old lady 
over the battle-ship. 

“This,” said he, pointing to an inscribed 
plate on the deck, “is where our gallant 
captain fell.” 

“No wonder,” replied the old lady; “I 
nearly slipped on it myself.” 

—Everybody’s. 


€ * 


“Do you think I shall live until I’m 
90, doctor?” 

“How old are you now?” 

“Forty.” 

“Do you drink, gamble, smoke, or 
have you any vices of any kind?” 

“No. I don’t drink, I never gamble, 
I loathe smoking; in fact, I haven’t any 
vices.” 

“Well, good heavens, what do you 
want to live another 50 years for?” 

—London Mail. 
* * 
“T hear he drinks something awful.” 
“Yeah, I tasted it.”—Princeton Tiger. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not rily v hed for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 














HELP WANTED 


WANTED—A SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
salesman to work Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and New York; salary basis; 
in reply give references and experience; 
only experienced man need apply. Ad- 
dress 303, care ‘Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


WISCONSIN REPRESENTATIVE WANTED 
—A large northwestern Minnesota mill 
wants a real salesman to take charge of 
the state of Wisconsin; if you are a pro- 
ducer and willing to work you will be in- 
terested in this. Address 301, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR ILLINOIS TERRITORY OUTSIDE OF 
Chicago—Well known Minnesota mill de- 
sires a high grade flour salesman capable 
of securing wide distribution among fam- 
ily and bakers’ trade; resale help fur- 
nished; do not apply unless experienced 
in this territory; give full particulars and 
references in first letter. Address 296, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 











ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER 


wanted by hard wheat mill lo- 
cated in St. Louis district; 
should be conversant with trade 
east of Indiana-Illinois line. 
Opportunity an unusual one for 
man of right qualifications. Ad- 
dress Box 945, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Merchants Exchange, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





WANTED—THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
and capable sales manager; one who has 
ability and acquaintance to produce re- 
sults; party must have knowledge of the 
milling game in all its, details; good op- 
portunity for the right man to acquire an 
active interest with spring wheat mill fa- 
vorably located; not looking for a sale 
of stock; give full particulars in writing; 
correspondence held strictly confidential. 
Address 279, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS MANAGER OF A GOOD MILL ON A 
salary or a percentage basis; would accept 
a road position; can give good references 
from mills and banks, BE. C. Kiddoo, Cof- 
feyville, Kansas. 





YOUNG MARRIED MAN OF MARKED 
executive ability and extensive selling ex- 
perience on road and in office desires to 
locate permanently with local milling or 
grain organization. Address 1295, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN 
wishes to connect with good hard or soft 
wheat mill for southern territory on mod- 
erate salary and commission basis; ample 
references. Address “Flour Salesman,” 
351% No. Limestone, Lexington, Ky. 
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MAN OF LONG EXPERIENCE IN THE 
flour business wishes to represent either a 
spring or Kansas wheat mil! in central 
and eastern New York. J. L. Hamilton, 
186 State St, Albany, N. Y. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








SPLENDID MILLING 
OPPORTUNITY 


The Aberdeen Mill Co., of 
Aberdeen, 8. D., due to the re- 
tirement of its president through 
ill health, closed its mill last 
April, but contemplates starting 
up again if it can interest an 
executive mill manager who 
would be willing to put in a 
comparatively small amount of 
money to make it worth while 
for himself and present owners. 

The city of Aberdeen has nine 
railroads running into it and has 
a population of 16,000. 

The business is a very old 
established one of 40 ‘years’ 
standing, without a blemish to 
its name, 

While many business oppor- 
tunities are offered these days, 
they can conscientiously say 
that there is not a better one 
than this, and if this adver- 
tisement meets the eye of a 
practical mill manager with 
$10,000 or more capital it will be 
worth his while to correspond 
with the company, addressing 
reply as below: 

The Aberdeen Mill Co., 


Care The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—50-BBL MILL IN GOOD 
North Dakota location; fine building, 
steam heat, electric power, excellent spring 
wheat territory, and live town; no com- 
petition; big profits assured; terms to suit; 
how much cash can you invest? This mill 
is priced low to get a quick sale. P. H, 
Sackett, 112 Lumber Exchange, Minne- 
apolis. 





FOR SALH IN MANITOBA — EITHER 
half, or whole interest in 300-bbl brick 
flour mill; fully equipped throughout with 
modern machinery, 60,000-bu_ elevator, 
good warehouses, coal houses and stable; 
excellent track facilities on Canadian Pa- 
cific and. Great Northern railroads; mill is 
situated in one of the best wheat districts; 
is in full operation, with good trade con. 
nections;» reason for selling, ill health of 
one of the partners; this plant will be sold 
at a sacrifice and on easy terms. Apply 
Box 101, care Northwestern Miller, 442 
Grain Exchange, Winnipeg. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








WANTED—A POSITION WITH A RELI- 
able commercial or mixed feed firm, as 
a travelling representative, by young man 
26 years of age, single, college education, 
2% years’ experience as teacher of feeds 
and feeding, 1% years as a salesman of 
mixed feeds; excellent references fur- 
nished, Address 302, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





BY AGGRESSIVD YOUNG MARRIED MAN 
of 27, having broad knowledge of traffic 
Management as applied to flour milling 
and mixed feed industries; understand 
transit principle in theory and operation; 
can supervise and co-ordinate unloading, 
packing and loading departments, insuring 
efficient operation on most economical 
basis; references. Address 280, 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


care 





THOROUGHLY TRAINED AND EXPERI- 
enced man desires position as packing and 
loading foreman in large mill; can handle 
the output of any mill economically and 
efficiently; understand the packing and 
handling of all styles of packages; have 
the ability to handle men and to devise 
methods of lowering the cost in these de- 
partments; can furnish references. Ad- 
dress 308, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





’ 
Russell’s Reports Imei 
Wheat ‘Prices and deman: 
Flour ge le— Daily cables world's crops 
Corn — Demand and prices 
Rye Teceolen Work 

Can we assist you! 


lews, Incorporated 
NEW YORK 


's 
13 Water Street 


FOR SALE—ONE EHRSAM SHORTS 
duster, in good condition. Address Linds- 
borg Milling & Elevator Co., Lindsborg, 
Kansas, 





MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE—GRIND- 
ers, Bar-Nun, three direct connected 
motor driven, one belt driven; all like 
new; bargain, Atlas Flour Mills, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 





FOR SALE—TWO TWO-PAIR-HIGH 9x24 
feed mills, rolls caliper 8}§ or better, $300 
each; four size No. 4 Grey. centrifugal 
reels, drum is 8 ft x 32 in, two have wire 
cloth for break stock; two have silk, in 
good condition, $100 each; one 300-bbl Al- 
sop bleacher, intermittent discharge, two 
agitators, $450. Mills Machinery Ex- 
change, 70 Chamber of Commerce, Minne- 
apolis, 


Riverside Code 


The only modern miller’s 
code in existence. 


Used exclusively by the 
leading export millers 
of America. 


Per Copy, $4.00 


For sale by all its branches and 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 

















WANTED—CHEMIST, BY MILL OF 1,000 
bbls capacity, situated in town of 6,000. 
Address 812, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED—FLOUR SALESMAN ON A 
commission basis to sell a high class flour 
in Kentucky, Tennessee and Virginia to 
the family trade. Address 811, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





Atlanta 





Low Cost Water Power Development 


The accumulated experience of 18 years of successful water 
power development stands behind the AMBURSEN DAM. 


135 built to date demonstrate Speed, E: 
Ambursen Construction Co., Inc., Engineer-Constructors 





y, Safety, Per 


New York City Kansas City 














